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GENERAL PREFACE 

'During the active life of the Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion 
of Aeronautics, provision was made for the preparation of a series of 
monographs on the general subject‘:t)£ y Aerodynamic Theory. It was 
recognized that in its highly specialized form, as developed during the 
past twenty-five years, there was nowhere to be found a fairly comprehen¬ 
sive exposition of this theory, both general and in its more important 
applications to the problems of aeronautic design. The preparation and 
publication of a series of monographs on the various phases of this 
subject seemed, therefore, a timely undertaking, representing, as it is 
intended to do, a general review of progress during the past quarter 
century, and thus covering substantially the period since flight in heavier 
than air machines became an assured fact. 

Such a present taking of stock should also be of value and of interest 
as furnishing a point of departure from which progress during coming 
decades may be measured. 

But the chief purpose hold in view in this project has been to provide 
for the student and for the aeronautic designer a reasonably adequate 
presentation of background theory. No attempt has been made to cover 
the domains of design itself or of construction. Important as these 
are, they lie quite aside from the purpose of the present work. 

In order the better to suit the work to this main purpose, the first 
volume is largely taken up with material dealing with special mathe¬ 
matical topics and with fluid mechanics. The purpose of this material 
is to furnish, close at hand, brief treatments of special mathematical 
topics which, as a rule, are not usually included in the curricula of 
engineering and technical courses and thus to furnish to the reader, 
at, least, some elementary notions of various mathematical methods and 
resources, of which much use is made in the development of aerodynamic 
theory. The same material should also bo acceptable to many who from 
long disuse may have lost facility in such methods and who may thus, 
dose at, hand, find the means of refroshing the memory regarding these 
various matters. 

The t reatment of the subject of Fluid Mechanics has been deve¬ 
lop'd in relatively extended form since the texts usually available to 
the technical student are lacking in the developments more especially 
of interest, to the student, of aerodynamic theory. The more elementary 
treatment by the General Mditor is intended to bo read easily by the 
average technical graduate with some help from the topics comprised 
in Division A. The more advanced treatment by Dr. Munk will call 
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for .some familiarity with .spare vector analysis and with more advanced 
mathematical methods, hut will commend itself to more, advanced 
students by the elegance of such methods and by the generality and 
importance of the results reached through this generalized three-dimen¬ 
sional treatment. 

In order to place in its proper setting this entire development during 
the past quarter century, a historical sketch has been prepared by Pro¬ 
fessor Giaeomelli whose careful and extended researches have* resulted in 
a historical document which will especially interest and commend itself 
to the study of all those* who are* intcreated in the* story of the gradual 
evolution of the* ideas which have* finally culminates! in the* developments 
which furnish the main material for the* present work. 

The remaining volumes of the* work are* intended to include the* 
general subjects of: The aerodynamics of perfect fluids; The modi¬ 
fications due to viscosity anti compressibility; Experiment ami research, 
equipment and methods; Applied airfoil theory with analysis and dis¬ 
cussion of the most important experimental results; The non-lifting 
system of the airplane; The* air projwller; Influence of the profiler 
on the* remainder of the* structure; The* dynamics of the airplane*; Per¬ 
formance* prediction anti analysis; General view of airplane as com¬ 
prising four interacting and related systems; Airships, aerodynamics 
and performance; Hydrodynamics of boats anti floats; anti tin* Aero¬ 
dynamics of cooling. 

Individual reference will he* made to these various divisions of the 
work, each in its place, and they newel not, therefore, he* referred to in 
detail at this point. 

Certain general feature's of the work editorially may he* noted as 
follows: 

L Symbols. No attempt has lieen made to maintain, in the treatment 
of the various Divisions and topics, an absolutely uniform system of 
notation. This was found to be quite impracticable. 

Notation, to a large extent, is jwcultar to the sjseeial subject under 
treatment and must he adjusted thereto. Furthermore, beyond a few 
symbols, there is no generally accepted system of notation even in any 
one country. For the few important items covered by the recommen¬ 
dations of tins National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, symbol* 
have been employed accordingly. Otherwise, each author has developed 
his system of symbols in accordance with his '-peculiar needs. 

At the head of each Division, however, will be found a table giving 
the most frequently employed symbols wills their meaning. Symbols 
in general are explained or defined when first introduced. 

2- General Plan of Construction. The work as a whole is made up 
of Divisions, each one dealing with a hjmhuaI topic or phase* of the general 
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subject. These are designated by letters of the alphabet in accordance 
with the table on a following page. 

The Divisions are then divided into chapters and the chapters into 
sections and occasionally subsections. The Chapters are designated by 
Roman numerals and the Sections by numbers in bold face. 

The Chapter is made the unit for the numbering of sections and the 
section for the numbering of equations. The latter are given a double 
number in parenthesis, thus (13.6) of which the number at the left of 
the point designates the section and that on the right the serial number 
of the equation in that section. 

Kach page carries at the top, the chapter and section numbers, 

W. F. Durand 


Stanford University, California 
January, 1934. 
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3 J u t he original plan, it was expected that thin Division would ho prepared by Professor 
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delay publication, the General Editor has undertaken to prepare a brief treatment- of the 
subject. 
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NOTATION 

The following table comprises a list of the principal notations employed in 
the present Volume. Notations not listed are either so well understood as to 
render mention unnecessary, or are only rarely employed and are explained as 
introduced. Where occasionally a symbol is employed with more than one meaning, 
the local context will make the significance clear. 

DIVISION J 

A r , Y Axes, usually longitudinal and transverse 
x, y Coordinates along axes of X and Y 

b Half span of airfoil or wing 

c Chord of airfoil 

/ Height of camber, II 2 

l Length 

8 Surface or area in general 

a Angle of incidence 

ft Special angle in connection with Joukowski sections, II 4 

y Inclination of oblique motion, IV 1 

e Angle of decalage, III 10 

6 Angle of a circular arc, II 2 

r Angle of dihedral 

V Velocity in general 

u Axial velocity, IV 2 

v Lateral velocity, IV 2 

w Induced or downwash velocity 

<»x Angular velocity of roll 

<Os Angular velocity of yaw 

F Circulation 

I) Drag 

A Induced drag 

1)t Residual drag 

L Lift 

M Moment 

Mg Rolling moment 

X Lateral force, IV $ 

P Force 

7> Pressure 

q Dynamic pressure ^ (1/2) n l' 2 

W Weight 

Q Density 

v Kinematic viscosity 

<h> .Drag coefficient 

(If Coefficient of friction 

C f /, .Lift coefficient 

o Lift coefficient for a 0 

C f /> r Coefficient of residual drag 
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<7j/ Moment coefficient 

U&f (» Moment coefficient referred to foeutt of lift parabola, II 

(JMq (Inefficient. of rolling moment 

fV (Inefficient of lateral force, IN' J{ 

*■ * Lift-drag ratio. III 4 

x Special coefficient, II !l. III 2* V 10 

£ l ’wed for 2 ;rV, II I a Inn tj h III 7> 


DIVISION K 


A\ )\ % Axes of reference 

?/ Distance along axis of V, in general alt mg span of wing 

2 b S{>an of wing 

/ Length in general 

H Radius 

S Maximum cross seat ion or area in general 

a Angle* of incidence 

tS S(«*eial angle* 

V Velocity in general 

<e Itidueed Velocity 

r < -ireulation, vurtieity 

*j Potential 

U Drag 

L Lift 

// Dynamic pressure $12) n P u 

< 7> Drag coefficient 

D/« Lift <*<^efficient 

( V t'orffieient of fried itm 

<\\t Moment coefficient 

K /,, K /n K .v Sja-eial coefficients 
» Nomad to a. surface or line 

i* Kinematic via*'unity 

« I tensit v 
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.r Radial coordinate r H 

;r \ ’ned for ratio SJ r/ 1* 

(* Area of wine! tunnel Meet urn 

r < 'hord 

i> Idameter of proj teller 

H Pitch of prof teller 

r Radial dint a nee 

h < Sap between vortex sheets, \*11 f 

»V Disc area of profiler 

Nj Sect tonal area of wake 

% Angle of ineidenee 

7 Angle of inclination of H* to plane of rotation 

0 Blade angle* usually reckoned from plane of rotation 

« Axial velocity through pmjwdlcr disc 

tt x Axial velocity in uitmmte wake 

% Velocity out aide of wake 
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V 

Radial component of velocity 

w 

Tangential velocity, VI 3 

w 

Total induced velocity 

W 

Velocity of blade element relative to fluid 

V 

Forward speed of aircraft 

J 

VjnD 

Q 

Angular velocity of propeller 

(0 

Induced angular velocity 

K 

Circulation about blade 

V 

Pressure 

p' 

Pressure added at airscrew 


Total pressure head of original stream 

E 

Kinematic energy 

T 

Thrust 

Q 

Torque (moment) 

p 

Power 

L 

Lift 

1) 

Drag 

A 

Aspect ratio 

On 

Drag coefficient 

Or 

Thrust coefficient 

C Q 

Torque coefficient 

Op 

Power coefficient 

T c 

Qa 

Special thrust coefficient 

Special torque coefficient 

T 

Special thrust coefficient, IX 

kj) 

Special drag coefficient, XII 3 

On 

Normal force coefficient 

d 

Mean value of Oj)/2 

V 

Efficiency 

a 

Axial interference factor 

a' 

Rotational interference factor 

b 

Axial slipstream factor 

<7 

“Solidity” of airscrew — Sjn A 2 , also Be/ 2 

B 

Number of blades 

k 

Special ratio, VII 1 

“Speed ratio” V : Q R 

X 

n 

Number of revolutions per second 

M 

Jsr c , 

<i 

Special parameter, X 

Special parameters, IX 

Special parameter, III 2 

A , B, 0 

Special factors, VIII (3.6) 

f, a, h 

Special factors, VIII (5.7), (5.8) 

*\ f 

Special factors, XII 4 

K k 

Special factors, VIII (5.6) 

a 

Special factor, IX. (2.9) 


X Special factor, VI (4.3) 

Corrective factor for transforming Ojy to infinite aspect rath 
fi Used, for ujQ R 

<r Special factor, IX (2.9) 

r Corrective factor for transforming a to infinite aspect ratio, 

r Special factor, VI (6.15) 

v Kinematic coefficient of viscosity 

Q Density 
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DIVISION M 

\ Ah prefix implies change dm* to influence of propeller 

0 Ah subscript usually implies absence of influence of profiler 

;r, ?/, Reetangular coordinates for axes .V, \\ % 

j\ r, 0 Cylindrical coordinates 

tin // Special radial coordinates, JJ A 

/ p f 2 Special rectangular coordinates II A 

£ Used for a complex manlier or coordinate 

t Special complex coordinate II a 

h Half span of wing 

r Ohord of wing 

l> Diameter, alno drag 

n Distance along a normal 

H Radius of projwdler 

h\ Radius of slipstream boundary 

S Surface or area in general, also velocity factor 

a Oeomctrical angle of attack 

7,f Kffective angle of attack 

ai Induced angle of attack, I HI 

y* SjH*eiai variable angle, II I 

I* Velocity of undbturlied flow 

\'t Local velocity, I 12 

r v r 2 Components of disturbance velocities due to profiler 

a, t\ tr Components of disturbance velocities dm* to causes other than the 

propeller 

?>, i't, r r ComponentH of dbf urlmnee velocities m cylindrical coordinates 

U Angular velocity 

/* Circulation 

( P* *f Potential 

L Lift 

I } Drag, also diameter 

l>i Induced drag 

M Pitching moment 

T, Q Thrust and torque of prof teller 

P Pressure 

'i Dynamic head it 2) o P a 

A* Force |>er unit volume along a\m of A 

ft Axial inflow velocity factor 

ft 4 Angular inflow velocity factor 

(t H y bn* *n < Wffieients in Fourier KerjeH 

a. k f r, //, r, / Factors, I 21, 22, a bo part* of tin* flow L 14 

C 0 * Cj Factors in the expression for lift coefficient* I 12 

(’/,* ( ‘/a ( * \t Coefficients of lift, drag and pitching moment 

C/, k p Thrust coefficients 

f Q* by TorifUe eiwdfietefit* 

n* N Velocity factors, I (2.1) 

A Special coefficient, I! (fi.Mj 

a Revolutions ja*r second 

tj Density, a bo radial coordinate 



DIVISION J 

APPLIED AIRFOIL THEORY 

By 

A. Betz, 

Gottingen 

EDITOR’S PREFACE 

Basic aerodynamic theory, as developed in Volume II, Division E 
of this series, furnishes the broad foundation for further advance in 
aeronautics, and in its applications to the practical problems of safe 
and economic air-transport. However, between the development of a 
broad and general body of theory and its application to the needs of 
aeronautic industry, there lies a very considerable domain which may 
properly be called “Applied Aerodynamics” and which must be con¬ 
cerned largely with experimental tests, full scale and model, guided on 
the one hand by basic theory and on the other by the continuing accumul¬ 
ation of the results of such experimental work. 

The present Division is concerned with this middle ground between 
theory and practice. In Chapter I general properties of the wing are 
considered with special reference to the characteristics of lift, drag and 
moment, maximum lift and methods of increasing the same, distribution 
of pressure over the profile, and control of such distribution through 
suitable choice of profile forms. 

In Chapter II the properties of profiles of various forms are discussed 
in detail with the results of numerous experimental observations on 
representative profile forms. 

In Chapter III, Part A, the single wing or monoplane is considered 
with reference to the several variables which may affect its performance, 
and including the effects of slots, gaps, and other secondary features. 

In Part B combinations of wings or of wings and control surfaces 
(fins, stabilizers, rudders, elevators) are considered with reference to their 
mutual reaction, stability of combination and other features of signi¬ 
ficance in their practical use. Consideration of the biplane, as a particular 
form of such combinations, naturally finds its place under this heading. 

In Chapter IV consideration is given to various phenomena in con¬ 
nection with actual flight, divided under the two major types of unsym- 
metricai motion, side-slip and rotation. These phenomena, and including 

Aerodynamic- Theory IV 1 
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pitching, rolling, yawing, spins and autorotaf ion, arc discussed with 
reference to the* basic eharaeteristies due to which they may arise, 
together with their mutual interactions, one upon another, all as related 
to stability and safety in flight. 

Included with the considerable amount of experimental data pre¬ 
sented in the text will he found references to several extended series of 
experimental observations on wing profiles and on other aspects of the 
problems lien* considered. These references, together with the results 
here presented, will furnish to the interested reader a broad domain of 
experimental data as a source of information regarding practical problems 
with which ho may Is* concerned. 

The work of translating this Division from the (ionium has been 
carried out chiefly by Dr, Louis Knscuhcad, Professor of Applied 
Mathematics at, the University of Liverpool and Fellow of Nt. John's 
College, Cambridge, to whom special acknowledgments are here made 
for this valuable assistance, 

VV. F. Durand, 


INTHODtKTION 

In application to practice, airfoil theory must be able to solve for 
the designer, the problem of how airfoils must lie shajssl and placed in 
order to obtain certain desired properties of the airplane. Pure airfoil 
theory, as set- forth in Division K, cannot completely answer this quest ion, 
since certain of the phenomena on which these aeronautical properties 
depend cannot be given complete theoretical expression. For example, 
in pure airfoil theory, the resistance due to the form of the airfoil (profile 
resistance) is neglected in comparison with the lift, yet this resistance 
is a very important quantity when the motive power is considered, 
Again, pure airfoil theory is able to say nothing as to the value of the 
maximum attainable lift on which depend the velocities of take off 
and landing. 

Therefore, in order to realize the practical value of pure theory it 
is necessary to supplement it by experiment and by qtmlilaf ive ronsider'- 
atioim of a theoretical nature. It is then necessary to deduce from the 
theory those consequences which are of practical importance. In addition 
it is often valuable to consider purely theoretical arguments from 
a somewhat different stand point, where, with reference t o practical 
applications, intuitive deductions may Is* set before strict proofs. In 
short it is an "applied airfoil theory**, an airfoil theory adapted to 
practical needs, winch is to he di'V<*!npcd in the following chapters. 

In continuation of Division K 11, we shall first consider various airfoil 
cross-sections* that is, cases in which plane flow occurs, and we shall 
leave thmMiimonsionnl flow for discussion at a later stage. 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL PROPERTIES OF THE WING 

1. Lift and Moment. The connection between the shape of the cross- 
section of airfoils and the lift can be treated in considerable detail by 
theory; for simplicity the effect of the angle of incidence is included 
in the effect ascribed to “shape”. In airplanes the lift is generally by 
far the predominating force; all the moments which occur depend essenti¬ 
ally upon the lift and can therefore be calculated in great detail. The 
results of these theoretical considerations are discussed in Division E. 
In this place it is only necessary to consider the practical bearing of 
the results there obtained and to discuss the deviations from the pre¬ 
dictions of pure theory. 

Two methods of attack are important in the theoretical treatment: 
1) the method of conformal transformation, and 2) the method of vortex 
fields (Division E). The first method gives exact results concerning the 
distribution of pressure and velocity on the surface and in the neigh¬ 
borhood of wings of some definite cross-section. Although this procedure 
could in principle be applied to a wing of any type its application is 
only convenient for the so-called Joukowski-profiles. The second proce¬ 
dure gives approximate results only; in addition to estimating velo¬ 
cities in the neighborhood of the airfoil it is particularly suitable for 
the recognition of general relations between the shape of the wing and 
force effects (due for example, to curvature and /S-shapes, cross-sections 
with fixed centers of pressure, etc.). 

The theoretical discussion of the cross-section of airfoils is based upon 
the assumption that the flows along the upper and lower sides of an 
airfoil meet again exactly at the trailing edge. This hypothesis is 
reasonably accurate for airfoils with good lift-drag ratio, but is never¬ 
theless, not exact and deviations from the predictions of theory are for 
the most part due to this circumstance. These deviations will be 
considered in detail. 

2* Resistance (Drag) of the Airfoil- Airfoil theory has but little 
to say concerning the resistance of the airfoil (profile-drag) and re¬ 
garding the maximum attainable lift. Here it is necessary to rely 
chiefly on the results of experiment. Nevertheless, provided the cross- 
section is not too thick, statements can be made regarding the drag, 
which, in this case, is produced chiefly by surface friction. The laws 
of surface friction are better known than the considerably more com¬ 
plicated laws of the remaining resistances of bodies (see Division G); 
so that much has been attained if tine drag can be reduced largely to 
surface friction. This fact is particularly important when determining 
the effects of the Reynolds number (see Division G) on the drag of the 
airfoil. It must not bo forgotten, however, that our experimental 

1* 
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knowledge concerning tin* drag of airfoils is derived for the most part 
from experiments with models (Division I) and it is well known that 
the drags of actual airfoils of sufficiently smooth surface am* nearly 
always considerable lower than those obtained by transforming the 
results obtained from models in accordance with the law of kinematic 
similitude. 

With thin plates, well sharpened towards the front, and lying exactly 
along the direction of flow, drag coefficients 1 are obtained whose 
dependence on the Reynolds number is shown in Figs, I and 2 (see 
also Division (1). These diagrams show likewise the drag coefficients 
for two airfoils at several angles of incidence 2 . It can he seen that for 
airfoils whose position and shape differ only slightly from those of thin 
plates lying in the direction of flow, the drag coefficients obtained arc 
not very different from those for thin plates. However, drag coefficients 
which deviate considerably from those for thin plates when the Reynolds 
number is small, approximate more dowdy to the ease of simple surface 
resistance ns the Reynolds number increases. This circumstance is very 
fortunate since it inspires a hope that the relations obtained at high 
Reynolds numbers, whieh are very important in practice but difficult 
to obtain experimentally, may in time receive theoretical treatment. 

The chief method adopted for the experimental determination of the 
drag (profile) of large airfoils consists of measurements of the loss of 
momentum behind the airfoil (Division (l 28, 2D). Unfortunately there 
is very scanty experimental material on this point and the available 
material is rather inexact. It would be extremely valuable if research 
in this domain could be carried on more actively. Another possible 
method for obtaining experimental results at high Reynolds numbers 
consists in the* employment of high-pressure wind-tunnels (Division I). 
It should be noticed that the drag of thin airfoils like surface friction, 
exhibits minimum Valin's for Reynolds numbers IV r 5 * 10*. Thin 
Reynolds number occurs precisely in the region where many exfwrimentK 
with models are carried out (at Uottingen for example the standard 
exj*erimonts on airfoil eross-seetions are carried on at IV,> 4 * 10*), 

We must however take into account the fact that if measurements on 
models give extremely small values of -drag deviating only slightly from 
the values of surface friction, then these drags will first increase with 
increasing Reynolds number, and then decreasing wilt only reach the 

1 The drag coefficient i ’/> // p 8 1*^2 and the coefficient of mirfaee friction 

t't ■ />/<? ff 1 # V2 must he candidly distinguished. The first refers to a single surface 
of the corresponding plate (for example, for a rectangular plate, S length times 
breadth) while the second refers to the entire surface of the plate, ho that each 
side must be included separately, For a thin plate moving in its own plane* the 
two values of /> are the name and n 2 *V, w hence <'t* % r t' 

3 Frgelmkse der Aermiynamischeu Versuehsanstalt m Dot t mgr n, III, Lief,, 
p. 87 (Oidenbourg, Munich, H>27). 
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values obtained from experiments on the model when the Reynolds 
number has been increased to ten or perhaps one hundred times its 
first value. 

In general, the drag of an airfoil is greater than the surface friction. 
The extra resistances superimposed on the simple surface friction, are 


C D 

t 




Fig. i. 



Fig. 2. 

Figs. X and 2* Drag* coefficient an a function of Koynolds number Vc/v, for two wing forms 
at certain angles of incidence. For comparison also, the drag coefficient due to friction 
for a thin plate. Curve 1 for turbulent boundary layer, curve 2 for laminar boundary 
layer, and curve 3 for turbulent boundary layer over the rear part and laminar boundary 
layer over the front of the profile. 


chiefly duo to the roughness of the surface (rivet heads, fittings, uneven- 
ness, etc.) and by unfavorable flow patterns (too large a curvature of 
the upper side of the wing, too largo angles of incidence, etc.), which 
thicken the boundary layer or produce separation in front of the usual 
position and thereby produce added drag. 
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Sometimes a single irregularity, insignificant* in itself, such as a 
fitting or strut, can produce an inordinately large drag 1 (see also 
Division K). This is the ease when the airfoil has a shape such that 
when no disturbance occurs the boundary layer separation is very 
small or negligible but the small disturbance is just sufficient to produce 
separation. We therefore see that the connections of the airfoil to the 
body of the plane deserve particular attention (Division K), The extra 
drag produced by the ends of the airfoil (induced drag) does not 
depend on the form of the airfoil and will therefore he considered 
separately in a later section. 

th Maximum IflfR Kven less is known regarding maximum lift than 
regarding drag. In general maximum lift increases with the Reynolds 
number so that results obtained by measuring models should be on the 
right side. Unfortunately there are also eases in which the maximum 
lift noticeably decreases as the Reynolds number increases. So far this 
abnormal behavior of the maximum lift 1ms not been completely ex¬ 
plained; presumably the nhajte of the leading edge of the airfoil may 
have some effect 2 . 

The following general remarks ran he made regarding the causes 
which limit the maximum lift. The typical pressure distribution on the 
upper side of the airfoil is approximately representtsl in Fig, 3, A marked 
decrease of the pressure and a corresponding increase of velocity, in 
accordance with Bernoulli’s equation (Division 14) near the leading edge 
of the airfoil, is followed by a gradual increase of the pressure and 
a corresponding decrease of velocity towards the trailing edge, until 
values are readied which do not differ greatly from the pressures and 
velocities of undisturbed flows. The layers of air in the immediate 
neighborhood of the upjmr surface of the airfoil are retarded by friction 
so that their kinetic* energy is no longer sufficient to carry them forward 
against the increase in pressure. In normal circumstances, however, they 
are towed forward by the outer and faster layers through viscosity or 
exchanges of momentum (Division (l). The towing effect produced by 
neighboring layers is, however, only effective if the retard**! layer 
(boundary layer) is sufficiently thin ami the increase of pressure not 
too great. 

1 The converse ease where under certain conditions an irregularity of the 
surface may lower the drag* m may occur in the cone of spheres, scarcely comes 
into the question for wing sections. 

* Krgebnisse dor Aenulynamisrhen Venmchsa natal! m Dftftmgcn, 1. bid,, 
P* IWfL (Oldent»ourg, Munich, 15*31). Home work of K, Uruschwitr, (the turbulent^ 
ItfdhungHHchieht in *<beuer Sfrftmtmg lad Druckahfnli and Rruekanst irg, Ingeniimr. 
Arehiv, Yob II, p, 321, 1014 1) has brought the whole question of calculating the 
separation effect considerably nearer to a solution, it is n»»w possible to obtain 
a picture, at least qualitatively correct, of the muses of the varying effects of 
Iteynolds numbers. 
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Whenever an increase of the angle of incidence on an airfoil produces 
an increase of lift this is chiefly due to the fact that the sub-pressure 
on the upper side is made still lower. This, however, always increases the 
rise in pressure from the point of minimum pressure to the trailing edge, 
and a Kmiting case is reached when the entraining effect of the outer 
flow is eventually no longer sufficient to carry the boundary layer along 
against the steepened pressure gradient. If this is the case, the direction 
of boundary flow on the upper side of the airfoil is reversed, while the 
outer stream breaks off or ‘"separates”, thus altering the entire disposition 
of the flow (Fig. 4). This type of flow is characterized by a considerably 



Mg. :j. Typical pressure distribution over 
a wing profile. 




Fig. 4 . Flow about a wing without and 
with separation. 


extended region of “turbulent wake” and considerably increased drag in 
consequence. Moreover, the separation is usually accompanied by a 
decrease in the lift. There are also cases where the “separation” does 
not occur so suddenly, but permits a more or less continuous transition 
from normal flow to flow with separation (see Fig. 22). In such cases 
the lift may increase continuously; a fact which is important for the spin 
characteristics of airfoils. In most cases, however, the separation occurs 
rather suddenly, and if the angle of incidence is decreased, the .normal 
conditions appear again only for angles of incidence smaller than those 
for which separation began. For if separation is once effected, it is 
much more difficult to dispose of the considerable quantity of turbulent 
air produced than it was to maintain the flow without mixed turbulence 
such as existed before the disturbance occurred. In most cases there is 
therefore a definite range of the angle of incidence where for each angle 
it is possible to have two states of flow with different values for the 
lift and drag. Of these, one state, that with the large lift and the smaller 
drag, is observed if the angle of incidence is varied by continuously 
increasing it from small values to larger ones; the other, when starting 
with the condition of separation, the angle of incidence is continuously 
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decreased. Very often another phenomenon can he observed in the 
period of transition between normal and disturbed flow, the two states 
of affairs continually interchanging, presenting rapidly alternating forces 
(jolting) whose mean value will lie nearer to the one or the other of 
the two boundary values of the force, according to the frequency of 
either the first or the second state of affairs. 

If the theoretical distributions of pressure around a wing-section are 
calculated by the usual methods (conformal transformation for example), 
it is found, particularly in the ease of cross-sections which are not too 

thick, that large angles of inci¬ 
dence produce extreme hut sharply 
localized minima of pressure near 
the nose of the section (see the 
sharp point on the dotted curve 
in Fig, 5). The powerful increase 
of pressure which results usually 
forces the flow to separate locally, 
with displacement of the local 
pressure condition (s<*e the con¬ 
tinuous Hue of the sanu* figure). 
Beyond this local disturbance 
which lies adjacent to the more 
sharply curved part of tin* profile, 
the flow usually remains in con¬ 
tact with the surface, The local 
disturbance does not in general 
involve the complete break-away of the flow provided the increase of 
pressure in the remaining portions of tin* upper side of the wing is 
within moderate hounds. Nevertheless, the maximum lift is decreased 
(see II I, thin plates). 

It has been seen that the separation is chiefly due to a too rapid 
increase of pressure on the upjs*r side id flu* airfoil, which in turn defends 
upon the maximum suh*pressure in flu* neighhorhoml of the leading edge. 
There are however, limits to the order of magnitude of this maximum 
sub-pressure and experience shows that pressure on an ordinary airfoil 
does not sink much below something like • 3 p F 3 2* so that the velocity 
does not increase very much above twice the value of the velocity of 
genera! stream flow, 

The mih-pressure and hence the increase of pressure are both proper* 
tionai to F a (F • genera! stream velocity), lint the entraining effort 
of the flow on the boundary layer also increases approximately as F 2 . 
so that the limits of the separation are not materially influenced by 
changes of velocity. However, this proportionality is not exact, so that 
the Reynolds number d<**s in general have some effect on the separation, 
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If the velocity is kept constant and the airfoil is uniformly increased in 
size, the pressure gradient per unit length decreases in inverse propor¬ 
tion to the chord of the wing. At the same time however, in consequence 
of the longer distance over which friction acts, the boundary layer 
becomes thicker (when compared at corresponding points of the two 
cross-sections), and the entraining effect is reduced approximately in 
the same measure as the pressure gradient. However, this adjustment 
is not complete so that the Reynolds number still has an effect. 
Since these deviations from the proportionality between the entraining 
effect on the one hand and V 2 or 1/c, on the other hand, can be represented 
as a function of the Reynolds number and therefore as a function of Vc 
it follows that the laws of deviation produced by respective alterations 
of velocity and size are connected. The effect of a change in V is similar 
to the effect of a change in c. However, the deviations depend further 
on c ‘roughness’ 5 which does not obey the laws of similitude. 

All these considerations relate to steady motion. If the motion is 
not steady (as in the case of rapid increase of the angle of attack) lift- 
coefficients considerably higher than those previously mentioned can be 
produced 1 . For a discussion of abnormally high lift-coefficients for 
approximately rectangular airfoils (see III 7). 

4. Artificial Methods for Increasing the Maximum Lift. The remarks 
made in the preceding sections concerning the limits of the lift apply 
only to ordinary wings. The maximum lift can be considerably increased 
above the usual values by using special measures. For several reasons 
there is much need for such means of lift increase; for one thing an 
increase of lift produces a decrease in the velocity of take-off and landing. 
The required effects however, are only attained if the increase of maximum 
lift does not at the same time produce a corresponding increase of the 
minimum lift best adapted to the available motor output, for otherwise 
the same effect could be attained quite simply by increasing the wing- 
chord. Wings with short chord and powerful lift have two advantages 
over wings of larger chord; the shorter the chord of the wing the smaller 
is the range over which the center of pressure moves, and on account 
of the larger angle of incidence, the shorter the chord the smaller is the 
change of lift produced by a change in the angle of incidence, and hence 
the less the sensitiveness to gusts. This last circumstance may, it is 
true, be unwelcome when large variations of angles of incidence are 
employed in order to produce needed changes in lift. A further advantage 
is found in the fact that, through increase in the maximum lift, separation 
of the airflow may be avoided and therewith many connected phenomena, 
falling into a spin for example. 

1 Kkamjkr, 3VL, Dio Zunahmo des Max imalaxift riches von Tragflugeln bei pi Sta¬ 
ncher Anst<dJwinkolvorgn)Ii(‘ning (Booneffekt). ZoitHohr. f. Flugteelmik u. Motorl. 
23, p. 185, 1932. 
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Three methods an* known at the* present time for increasing the 
maximum lift: 

L The slotted wing. 

2. Auction of the boundary layer. 

2. Movement of the surface of the wing (rotating cylinder). 

5. The* Slotted Wing. Of the throe* methods mentioned above only 
the slotted wing has at the present time been utilized to any great 

extent in prartieai appli¬ 
cations. 

In the year 1920 
Handley Page demon¬ 
strated a new type of 
wing provided with slots, 
and showing a maximum 
lift considerably greater 
than with those of eon 
volitional form 1 . 

In HUH U. Laehmaim 
in Oermany had applied 
for a patent on a type of 
construction the same in 
principle, but in view of 
unfavorable conditions, 
the matter was not 
followed up immediately. 
This type of airfoil has 
1 herefore been called both 
the Laehmaim wing and 
the if and lev-Page wing. The phenomenon attracted much attention at the 
time of its discovery. The following'* 1 may serve as an explanation of 
the effects produced by slotting a wing. 

The arrangement to bo first considered consists of two approximately 
equal wings as in Pig. H, The forward one itself would have had a pressure 
distribution represented by the continuous line a on the left of the 
diagram* When the other wing, which by itself would have had approxim¬ 
ately the same pressure distribution, is brought near to the first one, 
the trailing edge of the forward wing is in a region of greater velocity 
and correspondingly smaller pressure, produced by the other wing. The 
head of the forward wing however, on account of its greater distance 
from the second wing, is in a region where the air is considerably less 

1 Pacos* Haxm.&v. 'Hie Handley Pa«e Aeroplane Wing. Mttgmcormg lit, 

ik 274, mu 

1 Bim, A.* Die Wirkungsweine von unterteiltcn Phi gel profile in Iferirlite u, 
Abh, tier wbmejwelK Den, f. Luftfahrt, Heft U, 1922. 
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disturbed and the pressure is approximately normal. Hence, the presence 
of the after wing produces no important difference at the leading edge, 
but lowers the pressure at the trailing edge of the forward wing. The 
distribution of lift over the forward wing thus obtained is roughly 
represented by the broken line b in the diagram. 

In consequence of this alteration of the pressure curve the increase 
of pressure on the upper side is much more gradual than before. However, 
it is known that the limiting values of the lift are determined by the 
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steepness of the pressure curves; lienee the angle of incidence can be 
increased again until the gradient of the pressure curve reaches its 
limiting value (see the continuous lino o of the diagram). Since the 
velocity has increased at all points, the pressure curves can rise oven 
more steeply than before. It is at once obvious that the lift which is 
represented by the area enclosed by this curve has been considerably 
increased. 

Exactly corresponding phenomena occur at the after wing. The front 
wing produces a diminution of volocity and hence a reduction of the 
sub-pressure at the nose of the roar wing, whilo the trailing edge remains 
almost unaffected. This produces an increased pressure, chiefly on the 
upper side and in the neighborhood of the leading edge of the wing. 
The strong sub-pressure is reduced so that hero too a more gradual 
increase of pressure occurs (dotted line b). Increasing the angle of 
incidence will again produce the former curve a. On the whole, this 
leaves the lift of the hack wing sensibly unaltered, and altogether the 
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two wings, connected in this way, produce a greater maximum lift than 
if they were separated. If has been seen that this inerease is to he 
found almost entirely at the front wing. 

In order that those tilings should develop in tin 1 manner described, 
it is also necessary that the boundary layer on the upper side of the 
rear wing should not he disturbed by the boundary layer mat (‘rial 
leaving the after edge of the front wing. Wo know that whether the 

stream of air on the upper side 
separates or remains attached to 
the wing, depends on whether 
the turbulent air as formed is 
entrained away in sufficient 
quantities, ('onsidering t he work 
necessary to produce tins effect 
for the rear sect ion of the divided 
wing it. is at- once obvious that 
tin* work involved, which may 
be viewed either as pumping or 
suction work, must be supplied 
by the thin layer of air which 
has passed t hrough the slot. This 
work is derived from the kinetic 
energy of this bund of air, and 
if the slot is made t oo small the 
band finally becomes so narrow 
that its kinetic energy is not 
sufficient to produce its effect 
over the entire surface of the rear section. The air itself, issuing from the 
slot becomes entangled with the layers of mixed turbulence above and 
below, and passes into this condition itself. If the phenomena just described 
are considered from this standpoint they appear in quite a different 
light. The cross-section can now tie considered as a single unit obtained 
from an ordinary cross-section by making connecting slots between the 
upper and lower sides; and this is, of course, the usual way of looking 
at the matter. The effect of the slots is that new energy is supplied 
to the boundary layer of the upper side which has been retarded by 
friction, thus increasing its velocity and preventing the formation of 
mixed turbulence. The stream of air coming from the slots has the 
same effect as a jet pump and thus aids the stream of air sliding along 
the upper side of the wing to sweep away the dead air (mixed turbulence), 
Wince the production of lift is bound up with the output of this pumping 
work, and the maximum lift depends upon the restricted possibility of 
eliminating dead air, it is obvious that an inerease of the pumping 
output will raise the lift-maximum. The last consideration gives a general 
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indication as to the width of slot necessary, while from the previous 
statement the increase in lift can be deduced 1 . 

The slotted-wing is usually used in the following way: the front 
wing, usually called the auxiliary wing, is movable, and the slot is 
opened at landing and starting but closed during swift flight. The 
auxiliary wing is moved either by hand, or, as in the latest applications, 
automatically. If the angle of incidence is increased the result is to 







FiK. 0. I’roesuro distribution for a Blotted win*?. 

produce a stronger and stronger negative pressure at the nose of the 
wing. This change of pressure can then be used to move the auxiliary 
wing hinged suitably on the principal wing in such manner as to open 
the slot automatically at some specific angle of incidence. 

The values of the lift and resistance for a divided wing with one and 
with several slots are reproduced 2 in Figs. 7 and 8. Fig. 9 shows the 
distribution of pressure on the principal and auxiliary parts of a divided 
wing 3 . 

A method developed by A. Baumann is really connected with the 
phenomena associated with the slotted wing. The method employed is 
to blow out a stream of air at suitable points on the upper side of the 

1 An attempt to give a theoretical discussion, can be. found in the article by 
<L Laciimann, Die vStn>mungsvorgango an einom Profil mit vorgelagertem Milfs- 
fliigel. ZeitHohr. f. Flugteehnik u. Motor!. 14, p. 71, 1923. 

2 ErgebniHHe der AerodynamiHchen VerHUchBanstalt xu (Jdttingen, 11. Lief., 
p. 58 and 64 (Oldenbourg, Munich, 1923). 

3 Pack, Handley, The Handley Page Aeroplane Wing. Engineering 111, p. 276, 
1921. 
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layer, is needed in addition to the propeller output W p . The propeller 
output is used up in overcoming the drag and can be calculated from 
the drag coefficient C D according to the formula 


W p - Cjj 


Q F 3 S 
2 


Oj) can therefore be regarded as an output index which determines 
the propeller output. In order to allow for the pumping output for 
wings with suction, C D may be replaced by an output index C e which 
has the same relation to the total output (W P + W ^ that the drag 
coefficient 0 }) has to the propeller output. Hence 

w p + w s = cj v l s 

The induced drag (due to finite span of the wing and to the finite 
diameter of the wind-stream) is extremely large because the lift coefficient 
is large*, it is therefore useful at the present stage, to consider only 
the profile-drag, the value of which can be directly determined by the 
momentum method (see Division G 28, 29). The coefficient 0 eco thus 
obtained is shown in Fig. 10. 

On account of the deviation of the air flow at the wing, the lift is 
appreciably inclined to the direction of undisturbed flow (the cause of 
induced resistance). The component acting at right angles to the general 
direction of flow, and which thus appears as lift, is therefore diminished 
in the ratio of the cosine of this angle of inclination. In ordinary wings, 
owing to the smallness of the angle of inclination, this has no appreciable 
effect.. Nevertheless, in order to obtain the correct relations for infinite 
span and infinitely extended streams of air, a corresponding correction 
for the lift must he introduced. The lift coefficient O L ^ corresponding to 
the corrected lift is represented in Fig. 10. 

The experiments are performed in the following manner: While the 
number of revolutions per minute of the suction apparatus, built into 
the wing, is kept constant, the angle of incidence is increased by intervals 
of 0° until separation occurs. Since the pumping output is thus kept 
more or loss constant and is usually large in comparison with the profile 
drag output, the points corresponding to any one fixed number of re¬ 
volutions per minute are approximately in a vertical line where 0 ( . is 
constant. Since the measurements take place only at intervals of 0°, 
there is a possibility of an error of 6° in the determinations of the angle 
and the lift for which separation occurs. On the average, separation 
will take place at 3° beyond the last angle to be measured before the 
separation occurs. The limiting values of the attainable lift, estimated 
in this way, with a possible error of J 3°, are connected by the broken 
line* in Fig. 10. This curve plays the same part in estimating the effect 
of the wing with suction as does the polar curve of an ordinary wing 
corrected for infinite span. 
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7. Rotating Cylinder. The third procedure to prevent the separation 
of the boundary layer thereby producing larger lift,-coefficients, consists 
of setting the, .surface of the wing into motion with approximately the 
same velocity as that of the general air stream. This eliminates the 
friction between the air and the surface of the wing, and hence the 
formation of the boundary layer and its separation. This procedure can 
hardly be realized in practice unless the wing is made in the form of 
a cylinder (circular cross-section) and is rotated about its axis (Magnus 



Fijr. *2. Uft for «. rotiiflmr «*iUmlcrm FJtr, Ml. Lilt *uci tlrmr f h 

ft function of t ho ratio hot w*w* velocity for it rofni ixitr cylltttlet*. 

of the cylinder u amt the wind velocity t\ 


offset). Thin procedure in in it *elf by far the mo*f effective ninee lift- 
coefficient* of over 10 art* obtained hh compared with 1.5 for normal 
and *omething like 2 to 4 for nlotlrd ami auction wing* renpeetively. 
Noverthele*** *ueh procedure can nearcely be carried out in pract ice nineo 
in order to obtain nuch lift-coefficient h the nnrfaee velocity of f lic cylinder* 
muni be of the order of three time* the velocity of the airplane. Thin 
involve* nuch high veloeitie* of rotation in airplane* moving with the 
high *peed* now u*ua! # that the technical difficultie» make the nolution 
of the problem very difficult if not impoH*ihle. 

The nfrong Huh-pre«*ure head* on the upper wide of tin* rotate*t 
cylinder produce a ntrong tendency for air to he nocked in mdewiiy* 
at the end* of the cylinder*. In order to prevent flu* effect the cylinder 
end* muKt 1m provided with end nhieid* whone diameter i* greater than 
that of the cylinder (Fig. II). Without the*e precaution* the air Hacked 
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in would dislodge the main flow from the surface of the cylinder, and 
would hinder the production of the extremely high lift values. Figs. 12 
and 13 show the results of experiments with the cylinder 1 represented 
in Fig. 11; Fig. 12 shows the relation between the lift-coefficient and 
the ratio u/V of surface velocity of cylinder ( u ) to wing velocity ( V ); 
Fig. 13 shows the lift and drag coefficients. 

8. Effect of the Brag oh Deviations From the Theoretical Lift. A po¬ 
tential flow produces no resistance, and the actual drag is due to the 
deviations of the actual flow from the 
potential flow. On the other hand, the 
theoretical discussion of lift assumes a 
potential flow, and the effect of the 
deviations of the actual flow from that 
theoretically postulated is to give, in 
practice, a somewhat smaller lift than 
as suggested by theory. The deviations 
from the potential flow involve only a 
minor correction of the theoretical value 
of the lift, whereas the drag depends 
entirely on the existence of these devia- . .. . 

tions. Since both phenomena, drag and a wing duo to “dead-water” on one 
, . .. „ (1 . , - n side: Above, potential flow: below, 

deviation of the actual from the theo- flow with “dead-water”. 

retical lift, can be reduced to the same 

cause, viz. deviations from the potential flow, it is to be assumed 
that a numerical relation connects the two. 

It is possible to obtain a qualitative idea of the nature of this 
connecting relation from the following theoretical considerations. The 
deviations from the pure potential flow which produce both the drag 
and the diminution of the lift are due chiefly to the fact that the layers 
of air streaming past the wing lose a part of their energy through 
retardation by surface friction. These portions of the fluid produce 
a domain of diminished velocity behind the wing, the so-called turbulent 
wake. There is a comparatively simple relation between the drag on 
the one hand, and the extension of this wake and the diminution of 
velocity on the other 2 * * . In consequence of the higher velocities on the 
upper side of an airfoil experiencing lift, the loss of energy on that side 
is considerably greater than on the other side; hence the turbulent 
wake, for the most part, starts from the after part of the upper side 
(Fig. 14). Since the velocity is diminished in this region, less air passes 

1 Busemann, A., Messungen an ro tie rondo n Zylindcrn. Ergobnisso dor Aero- 
dynamischon Versuchsanstalt zu Gottingen, IV. Lief., p. 101 (Oldcnbourg, Munich, 
1932). 

2 For the calculation of the drag from the turbulent wake in accordance with 

Betz 5 procedure, see Division G 28, 29. 
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than in the potential flow; the consequence is that neighboring stroam- 
lines are rather more separated than in pure potential flow, in conse¬ 
quence of tho unsynnnetrieai arrangement of t he turbulence at the wing, 
the separation between the stream-lines is greater on the upper than 
on the lower side. The stream-lines behind the wing are therefore on 
the average shifted upward. The lift has approximately the same value 
as if the stream-lines of the pure potential flow met again, hut at a point 
on the suction side instead of at the hack edge of the wing (Fig. 14, 
broken stream - lines). Huch a flow lias, however, less circulation and 



Fisc* 15. OomparlKon l>oi\v<M*n a jiMnvwnrerJ 
proiiHurc aintrllml l<m line curve) and 

the thwruMml UlnfrilmMoti (<lt»iie«I Unto 
Kivinjc tho Kamo lift. Thu after tfttMcnat ton 
point of the theoretical flow H««h on the 
miction h!<1o with a flow about the nhitri* 
following c<1kto where the prenHuro 
(thooroMcnl) would he «*>, 



following edge, 


therefore also less lift than that predieitsl in accordance with the 
theoretical distribution in which the stream-lines join together exactly 
at the after edge. 

The fact that the effect of the turbulent region can be fairly well 
reproduced by shifting tho stagnation point to the npj>er side of the 
wing can also be obtained by comparing the theoretical and observed 
distributions of pressure for the same lift and the same angle of incidences 
Fig. 15 shows the theoretical and the exjierimental distributions. The 
rear stagnation point is so arranges! in the theoretical calculation that 
the same lift is obtained as in the observations 1 . It is then necessary 
to allow a flow around the back edge which lowers the pressure in the 
theoretical calculations to ■ to. The divergences between theory and 
actual measurement are now concentrate! in the neighborhood of the 
back edge where tins extreme theoretical values for the pressure must 
bo neglected. For the rest of the wing the two curves agree very well. 
For purposes of comparison the same observed pressure curve is 
reproduced in Fig, Id together with the theoretical curve uueorreeted 
by a displacement of the stagnation point* 

1 Bktjj, A,* Untersuchungnii cincr Halmktwskyseher* Tmgflfte.hr. Zcitaohr. f, 
Flugteelmik u. Motor!. V% p. 173, HM5, 
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The quantitative connection between the loss of lift and the drag 
has not as yet been obtained. A rule which has been often used, in 

7 

accordance with which Cj, = -g-Cj, theor. (8.1) 

(see ‘Division E I 8) should still be useful for those orders of magnitude 
which occur for the most part in practical applications. 

C. Wieselsborger has investigated this matter in greater detail and 
obtained a very simple result 1 . He used an airfoil with four degrees 
of roughness on the upper side. 

The roughness simultaneously in¬ 
creases the drag and lowers the 
lift. The results of the measure¬ 
ments are reproduced in Fig. 17, 
where the four polars have been 
recalculated for an infinite aspect 
ratio (see Division E IV). The 
values found for equal angles of 
incidence (the points shown) lie, 
with good approximation, in par¬ 
allel lines. Wieselsberger was also 
able to show that extrapolation to 
aero drag supplied almost exactly 
the lift required by the theory of 
Motionless flows. This indicates 
the following relation between 0 D , 
the drag coefficient, and A (J L the 
decrease in the lift coefficient 

A (J L ** 7.5 C D (8.2) 

This result of Wieselsberger’s in¬ 
vestigation refers only to one specific 
airfoil the drag of which was altered in a certain definite manner, the 
angles of incidence used all lying in a comparatively small region. It is 
easy to see that this simple result cannot hold for all eases. Considerations 
of symmetry show that for a symmetrical airfoil for example, A 0 L must 
change its sign with the angle of incidence (or the lift) yet this is not 
permitted by (8.2) in which 0 L is always positive. A more recent 
investigation 2 of this point for which Joukowski airfoils were employed 
and the measured values of the lift were compared with the theoretical 

1 Wieselsbekoek, 0., Die wichtigsten Ergobnisso dor Tragflagoltlicorio imtl 
ihro Prtifung. Vortrftgo aus dem Gobioto dor Hydro-Aerodynamik (Innsbruck 
1922). Published by Th. von K&rm&n and T. Lovi - Oivita. Berlin: Julius Springer 
1924. 

* Bbtss, A., and Lotz, L, Vormindorung dos Auftriobos von Tragfltigel (lurch 
don Widorstand. Zoitschr. f. Flugteclinik u. Motor!., 1932. 



Fig. 17. Lift and drag coefficient for a whig 
with varying degrees of roughness on the 
suction side. The points which belong- to the 
same angle of incidence Ho nearly on straight 
lines. 
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values, revealed a relation between A (' 7< and < i l> as shown in Fig. 18 
for two airfoils of equal mean curvature. On the whole the curves lie 
symmetrically about a curved mean line whose shape depends upon the 
airfoil curvature; this mean line for symmetrical cross-sections is straight 
and coincides with the 0/> axis. 

If the formation of a turbulent wake diminishes the lift, the question 
arises, does this alteration shift also the lift center of pressure, and if 

so, to what extent l On comparing 
the measured moment with the theo¬ 
retical value for the name lift coeffi¬ 
cient the actual measurements of the 
force always produce smaller moments 
than as required by theory. On the 
other hand, Schrenk 1 found, for .Ion- 
kovvski wings at least., in a domain 
when* separation has not occurred, 
that for the same angle of incidence, 
lift and moment an* reduced in ap¬ 
proximately the same proportion when 
compared with the theoretical values. 
This means that for the same angle 
of incidence the center of pressure is 
not essentially altered. It is also jht- 
missible to deduce that in consequence 
of the formation of a turbulent wake, 
the pressure distribution curve is on 
the whole reduced approximately in 
terms of a constant ratio (see Fig. lb). 

Distribution of Pressure. The 
distribution of pressure over the sur¬ 
face of a wing is of the utmost importance for the drag, and above 
all for the maximum lift. As already emphasized in the discussion on 
maximum lift (see 3), as the pressure increases, the retarded boundary 
layer must be carried along by the outer flow against the increase of 
pressure. If, however, the pressure increases too quickly, the entraining 
effect is not sufficient, the boundary layer gathers together into mass 
turbulence, producing vortices with increased resistance and eventually 
leads to the separation of the stream. 

In general, large lift-drag ratios and high maximum lifts art' desirable 
for airplane wings. In order to obtain a large lift-drag ratio, the surface 
friction for a given lift must he kept as small as possible. This in general 

1 Kokhxnk, <)., Kyslematmehe Ihitcrmichungen m% Joukowski-Prufilen. Zcitsehr. 
f. Fhigteclmik u. Motor!. 18, p.225* 1527. 



Fi*c, IS. Oeereatto of theliftcoefficient 
iih it function of the drmr coefficient, 
for two .loukownkt prof lion with tho 
same moon camlx'r {fie — 0.1) Unit 
with different thleknoKH utlr — o.oa 
and 0.1 f»k where d In approximately 
tho thick newt of the profile at the 
middle point, of the chord. WIom. - 
duo to tlw formula of WicnolNhurwer. 
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also makes the drag component of the normal pressure small 1 . At any 
point on the upper side the lift contribution is the same as the sub- 
pressure at that point. On the pressure side the positive pressure is 
a measure of the lifting force. Since the sub-pressure is connected with 
increased velocity and the positive pressure with diminished velocity 
in accordance with Bernoulli’s equation (Division B), and since for equal 
thicknesses of the boundary layer and similar distributions of velocity 
the surface friction is approximately proportional to the square of the 
velocity, it follows that a favorable effect on the lift-drag index is 
obtained if the lift is effected as much as possible by pressure on the 
pressure side rather than by suction on the upper side. In practice, 
however, the greater part of the lift must be obtained by suction on the 


7 

*777//////////. 

Fig*. 19. Distribution of velocity in Fig. 20. Profile with sharp down turn at 

the boundary layer with pressure trailing edge, 

rise, just before separation. 

upper side. For the maximum over pressure, £>F 2 /2, occurs only at 
the stagnation point while a lower pressure occurs at all other points. 
Hence the lift which can be produced by the pressure on the pressure 
side is very limited. On the suction side however, the maximum negative 
pressure can be increased by a multiple of p F 2 /2. Hence for fairly 
large lifts the larger part must be supplied from the suction or upper side. 

However, to obtain large maximum lift some attempt can bo made 
to employ the pressure side as much as possible; but as already men¬ 
tioned, this can be carried out to only a limited extent, and the maximum 
exploitation of the suction side is on the whole more important. If the 
pressure at the trailing edge is regarded as given, the largest area for 
suction is obtained if the pressure gradient toward the after edge is 
chosen to be everywhere as great as possible; that is, if at every point 
separation is almost taking place. Unfortunately we lack information 
regarding this favorable distribution of pressure for at the present time 
we have no theoretical discussion of this state. For the present we 
are forced to depend on practical experience which shows that certain 
specific distributions of pressure are favorable. The behavior of such 
a distribution of pressure can be obtained from Fig. 21 (a 
The theoretical discussion so far described does however reveal the fact 

1 For an approximate separation of the resistance into friction and pressure 
components see the article by A. Betz, Untersuehungon oiner Joukowski’sehon 
Tragflache. Zeitsehr. f. Elugtechnik u. Motor!. VI, p. 173, 1915. 
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that at any rate a continuous pressure distribution is to bo desired on 
the upper Hide, since every irregularity (buckling of the curve) implies 
an earlier .separation at such a point. 

The pressure gradient can be increased, without separation of the 
boundary layer, until a limiting value is reaehed for which the velocity- 
gradient at the surface becomes zero. to » 

A further increase of the pressure ' ^ f 

gradient would products a reverse 
current and ho para t ion. The general QQ 



Vmmm* <H«lrUmUtm f«*r itmfSfr :iHt» cKi#. «m wifi* viirylttir Aiurfo* i*f iaddtmmi. 

diwtribution of air velocities in the boundary layer will then be ns shown 
in Fig. lib It is perhaps significant that in this limiting ease the surface 
friction is also zero, because it is proportional to the velocity gradient 
This indicates that the distribution of pressure which produces the most 
favorable maximum lift will also produce a favorable effect,, on the 
friction. It must however lie borne in mind that a strong pressure 
gradient produce's a comparatively large* region of mixed turbulence 
which will increase the* drag due to pressure distribution, thus more 
or less balancing the gain with resj>oet to surface resistance. 
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In certain special cases where increase of drag and an awkward 
position of the center of pressure are not objectionable, the maximum 
lift can also be increased by lowering the pressure at the trailing edge. 
The effect of this is that for equal increase of pressure per unit length, 
the values of the sub-pressure on the upper side of the wing are corre¬ 




spondingly lowered (see Fig. 6). One 
method of producing this result is 
to give a sharp aileron tilt (Fig. 20), 
thus producing a drag with dead 



Fifir. 22. Pressure distribution for profile 382 (Fig. 24) with varying angles of Incidence. 


air turbulence and reduced pressure. This device also produces an 
increase of pressure on the pressure side, thus giving a further increase 
of total lift 1 . 


1 During the preparation of the manuscript for printing, there have appeared 
reports on several extended researches bearing on these matters: 

Gbits oh witz , E., and Schbenk, ()., tJber cine c inf ache Moglichkeit xur Auf- 
triebserhohung von Tragflugeln. Zeitschr. f. Flugteehnik u. Mo tori. 23, p* 597, 1932. 

Weiok, F. E., and Habbis, Th. A., The Aerodynamic Characteristics of a Model 
Wing Having a Split Flap Deflected Downward and Moved to the Rear. U.tf. 
N.A.O.A. Technical Note No. 422, 1932, 
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Figs, 21 and 22 show tin*, distributions of pressure for two profiles 
with various angles of incidence 1 . 

Figs. 22 and 24 show the two profiles with the. points at which pressures 
wore measured, and the polar curves thus obtained. The aspect ratio 
for those airfoils was f>. The values of the angle of incidence and resistance 
have not been recalculated for an infinite aspect ratio. The distribution 
of pressure for airfoil 389 (a ll.b°) represents approximately for 
a good profile the limiting ease just, before separation, and should 



FJtffi. 23 mid 24. Profile’# 3HS urn! 382 with point* for iirowiutv nm%*urv »*,ml the oormumutUftir 

CoJarw. 

approximately correspond to the favorable distribution of pressure 
aimed at in the discussion just above. When the angle is increased 
to 14J1 ( \ the flow has already separated over the larger part of the 
suction side; the suction has collapsed and the measurements of force 
(Fig. 23) reveal a strong increase of the profile drag. For smaller angles 
of incidence the drag is less than at 11 ,h°. This results from diminished 
sub-pressure and air velocity on the suction side, but at the same time 
the lift is considerably diminished. For a IMF the lift, is approxim¬ 
ately zero. The distribution of pressure results in a negative lift at the 
front part and a positive lift at the* back part of the airfoil (the stagnation 
point is here situated on the suction side). The airfoil is therefore subject 

1 Frgclmirtsc her Acnslyuammcheu Wrmahsanwtult r,n Uttttmgeu, II, p. 43 
(Oldenbourg, Munich, 1923), 
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to an appreciable turning moment, a phenomenon which can also be 
observed on the thicker airfoil (382) in Fig. 22 when a = — 6.1°. But 
the last mentioned wing does not exhibit the characteristic favorable 
distribution of pressure since the flow commences to separate at the 
after part of the airfoil before powerful suction has been obtained over 
the forward part (a = 8.6°). If the angle of incidence is still further 
increased, the position where separation occurs is shifted still further 
forward (a — 11.5° and 14.5°). Measurements of the forces for these 
angles show a gradual increase of the drag in agreement with this 
statement. 


10. Control of the Pressure Distribution by Suitable Choice of the 
Profile Shape of an Airfoil. The problem of simultaneously obtaining 
high lift and low drag is determined by the broad features of the 
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Fig. 25. Flow along a wavy surface. 


distribution of pressure, a fact which however does not prevent the 
possibility of comparatively extensive variations depending on the shape 
of the airfoil (see Figs. 21 and 22). It is important in practice to know 
how specific alterations of the pressure distribution can be produced 
by suitable choices of airfoil profiles. 

The simplest rule in this connection is obtained by regarding the 
pressure and suction (sub-pressure) respectively at the surface of the 
airfoil as produced by the centrifugal forces of the air currents streaming 
by in curved paths. For if the matter be regarded in this light it follows 
that to increase a convex curvature at any point of the airfoil will 
decrease the local pressure and to reduce such a curvature (or by 
application of a concave curvature) will increase the local pressure. 
This simple and easily comprehended rule unfortunately does not suffice 
for an exact calculation of the necessary alteration in shape. In order 
to obtain an approximate notion of the effect of alterations of shape 
it is useful to bear in mind the pressure distribution for the ease of flow 
past a gently corrugated wall (Fig. 25). Let the shape of the wall be 

given by the equation y = y 0 sin (10.1) 

If the air flows past with mean velocity F 0 , its velocity is least in the 
valleys, greatest on the ridges and is given by the equation 

-r 0 ll + y o t sm L ] 


(10.2) 
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The maximum differences between the velocities in the valleys or ridges 
and the mean velocities are given by 


V 


.Vo 

/ 


(HU) 


The positive and negative pressures have therefore the limiting values 

,, . j 2 ra *U// 0 2 jre rs//o 

r • ■' - ^ f ° /, ‘ 1 • / 


(10.4} 


The alteration in pressure produced by a ridge therefore depends, in 

addition to the stagnation pressure, on the ratio <4 the elevation of 

the ridge (?/ 0 ) to its length (//2). 

More exact information on the effect of alteration of shape can ho 

obtained by a conformal transformation of the airfoil cross-section to 

a circle. Reproduction of the alteration in the original cross-section, 
suitably modified by the conformal transformation, produces the so-called 
“almost circular” figure 1 which lends itself to further treatment with 
comparative ease (see Division K II 21). 

A more difficult problem is that of finding what form of profile is 
required to produce a given distribution of pressures. This problem has 
been solved 32 by the use of holographs but the procedure involved is 
very laborious. It may be assumed, however, that other methods will 
become practically feasible 3 . 


UHAPTKK 11 

PROPERTIES OF TYPICAL PROFILES 

L Thin Flat Plates. Thin flat plates are scarcely used for lifting 
purposes in practical applications since not only have they comparatively 
unfavorable aerodynamic properties but their low rigidity introduces 
technical difficulties in construction. The knowledge of their aerodynamic 
properties is nevertheless of great importance. It is important in the 
first place because a whole series of cross-sections, symmetrical cross 
sections in particular, Mmve in many resjieets like flat plates, but 
above all it is important on account of the fact that many characteristics 
which are also present in less simple forms can ls< more easily understood 
in the ease of thin flat plates, Hitch plates can in many resjwwtH 1st 
regarded as typical representatives of airfoils and it is often convenient 
to discuss features of importance using flat plates and then pass to 
other forms by providing a ride of transformation between such forms 

1 Ken also recent jm|«*r by Tm TtUCoimitHKN, Theory of Wing Keefiotm of 
Arbitrary KhajN*. ILK. NLA,< LA. Itcjmrt No. 411. I03L 

® Wkinio, F. t Widemtands- and TmgUUgelprofile mil vorgest4mel>ener f#e« 
Hehwindigkeitwverttdhmg an der OberfliUihe. f. angew. Math, u» Mech. ja 54)7, 
nmh 

Hkt/„ A,* Anderung der Profilform »iir Knocking einer vorgegebeuen Ande 
mug der Drunk vertciitmg. laiftfiihrtfomdumg II, jn 15s, 11)34. 
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and the equivalent flat plate. A discussion in some detail, of the case 
of thin flat plates is therefore necessary. 


The flat plate can be easily treated by either of two theoretical 
methods: conformal transformation (Division A III 13) and the Method 
of Vortex Fields (Division E II 7). The relation obtained between 
the lift coefficient C L and the angle of inci¬ 
dence a is 

C L = 2 n sin cc ^ 2 ut a (1.1) 

(For the derivation of this formula and of the 
two which follow see Division E II.) 

If c is the breadth of the plate, y the dis¬ 
tance of a point from the middle of the plate, . i 

and f = 2 yjc, the distribution of lift over the k: ' f j ^ 



breadth of the airfoil can be approximately ex¬ 
pressed by the equation 


dC L 2 Cl i/ 1~— g 

d y cn y l + S 


(1.2) 


Fig. 26. Lift distribution 
and resulting lift for a 
plate placed oblique to the 
flow. 


(see Fig. 26). The resultant of this distribution is at a distance of c/4 
from the front edge of the airfoil; and consequently the coefficient of 


moment calculated for the front edge 1 is 


1 y-y 7t 

= ~2~ sin a 


The theoretical discussion neglects the surface 
friction so that the forces deduced originate from 
pressure on the surface of the body. In the 
case of the fiat plate the entire surface lies in 
one plane so that since the pressures are normal 
to the surface it must follow that the force 

produced by a frictionless flow over a flat plate 27 , Lift as resulting 
acts perpendicularly to the surface (P in Dia- 

gram 27). This force for a finite angle of inci- o£ XeroaaoTn^drag* <ul 

dence a would have a drag component 

1) = P sin a (1.4) 

in the direction of flow. This result however, contradicts the fact that 
in a potential flow, there can be no loss of energy and consequently 
no resistance to motion. In fact the force deduced by theoretical 
considerations should act perpendicularly to the direction of motion. 



1 If the point at a distance c/4 from the leading edge is chosen as center of 
moment, then Cm - 0. On account of the resulting simplicity, the “moment point 1 ' 
is often taken, particularly in American writings, not at the leading edge of the 
profile, but at a distance c/4 from it (see II (i). 
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This apparent contradiction may be explained in the following manner 1 . 
The theoretical discussion commences by assuming that the air flows 
smoothly off the trailing edge. If, however, as in the ease of thin plates, 
there is a forward edge, it is no longer possible to control the manner 
in which air streams toward this edge and in general a flow around 



edge which practically 
at the front edge being 

pressures occur at the 
sub-pressures produce a 
at the curved region. 


it must be allowed. (It is indeed the back 
determines the amount of circulation, the flow 
only of minor importance in this connection.) 

High velocities and correspondingly low 
curved part of a rounded edge (Fig. 2K). The 
corresponding force S 

The smaller the radius of curvature, the higher 
the velocities and in consequence the lower the 
pressures become. The sub-pressures vary in¬ 
versely as the radius of the curvature so that 
the force of suction, which consists in the 
main of the product of sub-pressure and radius, 
remains constant as tin* radius is decreased, 
value even for an infinitely small radius of cur- 


Flir, 2H, Jtixiilnuatlon 
of traction at, leadline wise 


Fig. W, Vortex format too at the ahari* 
loading edge of a thin hint 


and has a finite 
vafcure (sharp edge). 

In accordance with these considerations therefore, the flow, as 
theoretically (calculated, will have a force of suction P s at the leading 
edge of the plate (Fig, 27), which compounds with the force P s acting 
normally to the surface of flu* plait* to pro*luce the lift L acting 

in a directum perpendicular to the 
~ direction of flow. In the actual state 
- of affairs no infinitely large sub- 
pressures ran upfsuir, and instead, the 
flow srparatrs at t he sharp front edge. 
In that domain a small vortex region 
appears, restricted to the neighborhood of the front edge (Fig, 211) 
and therefore without any considerable effect on the remaining flow. 
This eliminates the suction force S in the calculated flow so that if the 
surface friction is neglected, the resulting force is perpendicular to the 
surface of the plait*. At the same time the vortices formed at the front 
edge with the correlated phenomena of intermixing involve a loss of 
energy which is to be connected with the output of work required to 
overcome the drag. 

From Fig, 27 the magnitude of the suction force is 

Ps ( 1 , 5 ) 


1 KtOTA, thx'reirw* mil den U rural lagcn des Phigprnhltuiw in liexiehmig sfelicade 
xweidimcrutiortalc iWtrttmung. Hat&uugsberieht <1. Kgb buyer. Akud, *1, Wiwerc 
mhaften, Muth.-phys. KL, 2. Ahlu. pp, 25 and 42, MHO. 
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The drag produced by the sharp front edge is 

D = P s cos oc = L sin a cos a ^ L sin a (1.6) 

C D ^ @l S ^ n a = 2 7t sin 2 oc (1.7) 

In addition allowance must be made for the effect of surface friction. 
This discussion has shown that the front edge of a flat plate introduces 
an additional drag, which is comparatively small only for small angles 
of incidence and correspondingly small coefficients of lift. It will therefore 
be desirable, when using airfoils whose 
shapes approximate to those of flat 
plates, i. e. thin surfaces with somewhat 
sharp front edges, to use only small 
angles of incidence if small drag is 
desirable ( e . g. as in the case of tail 
planes). The additional drag calculated 
in (1.6) only reaches the value there 
given in the case of infinitely thin plates 
with sharp front edges. The finite thick¬ 
ness, which plates must always have in 
practical applications, introduces only 
a minor improvement if the front edge is sharpened off, whereas 
rounding off the front edge considerably reduces the drag (see the 
results of experiments, 6). 

The formation of vortices at the front edge not only eliminates the 
force of suction P s but also produces a diminution of lift, since it 
prevents the formation of the strong suction which occurs close to the 
front edge in the potential flow. 

2. Thin Plates in the Form of Circular Arcs. This type of airfoil 
can also be treated quite easily by the methods of conformal trans¬ 
formation and vortex fields. The theoretical discussion (Division E 
II 10a) provides the following equation between the lift coefficient 0 L 
and a the angle of incidence 

Cl — 2 n 2 n sin (oc + 0/4) fa 2 n ( sin « + -f-'j (2.1) 

In this formula 0 is the angle at the center, / the height of camber, 
and c the chord of the circular arc (Fig. 30) 

0 = 8 -/ 
c 

The lift vanishes for an anglo of incidence 

0 2 / 



( 2 . 2 ) 
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The direction of this ‘ null axis” of the profile is obtained by joining 
tin* middle of the profile* to the haek edge (Fig, 31), For the angle* of 
ineidenee a <>, the* lift coefficient is given by 

< '/.ii -.7 tan" •[/' (2.4) 

The lift, is, in that ease, Hymmet neatly dialribilled over the ehord of 
the* airfoil in accordance with the approximate equation 

“2“ ‘"U 1 ' m 


r Hie resultant lift therefore passim 
through the middle of the cross-section. 
For an angle of incidence a there is 
an additional lift approximately equal 
K,k. al.to tin* lift of a thin flat plate of the 

same ehord and angle of ineidenee: 
(b w 2 rr #in % 2.7 y (2.0) 

and also having approximately the same distribution of lift us in the 
east* of the flat plat** [see (i.2)j and thus aiding at a distance of e/4 
from the front edge (Fig, 32). The foree resulting from these two com¬ 
ponents is given by (\ f* /n ( (2.7) 

Its point of application is at c 2 when % 0; it approaches e/4 as a 

increases and for negative values of % shifts to the right toward to, 
which it reaches for a 0 f with (*/, d. The moment about the 
front edge is accordingly 

t 'm * >nn 1 x [[ ) > *3 ^ 12,H) 




kjk* *ei. tkammttm* *4 tu* mt 4i»« 
trlbtitlmi mitl of thv r«mult Ivtir llfl* 
In c«.rt h, dmvm'h Utmmtmr 

and tv titixlv <4 incitltmoe ((*/, tt )» 


For curved plates, the same as in the 
ease of flat ones, a loss occurs at the 
front edge when the angle of incidence 
is not zero; and the magnitude' of tins 
loss agrees approximately with the value 
for the flat plate with the same angle of 
incidence. There is this difference however, 
that curved plates already have a lift 
when the angle of ineidenee is 0 deg,; 
the position of least profile drag therefore 
moves toward larger values of (* h as the 
curvature increases, However, on account 
of the existence of lift and tin* dead air 
region at the rear end of the wing which 
produces tie* drag, then* is an unsym- 


metrical disposition of the stream dines, 
and therefore a diminution of the theoretical lift (see I 8), and 


therefore the smooth flow at the leading edge does not occur exactly 
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at a = 0 but at a somewhat higher value. Therefore in estimating 
the position of least profile drag, it is useful to start from the lift rather 
than from the angle of incidence and to employ the approximate rule 
for airfoils in the shape of circular arcs, that the least profile resistance 
occurs approximately for C L 0 = 2 n sin 0/4 = 4tt//c. This rule is suf¬ 
ficiently exact for most practical purposes although in strongly curved 
airfoils the least drag has a rather lower position on account of the 
other drag component. 

The preceding statements regarding thin plates apply also with good 
approximation to moderately thick cross-sections of equal mean curvature. 
Here again the amount of loss at the front edge depends very much 
on the extent to which it is rounded off. 


3. Thin Plates with Arbitrary Curvature. The application of the 
method of conformal transformation to the case of cross-sections other 
than plane or circular form involves many 
difficulties. These however, are due to the 
additional complexity of the application of 
the method and not to any difficulties of 
principle in the theoretical discussion. 

The other method, employing vortex fields, Pte . 33 . Lift distribution for 
permits of a simpler extension to this general a pro r f o8uiteiit zlrouit. with 
case. In addition to the previous form-com¬ 
ponents, an ^-shaped form must now be included. In the simplest case 
this is given by the equation 



V 


f 

3 


(3.1) 


which corresponds to a distribution of lift over the airfoil chord in 

accordance with = — 2»f ]/l (3.2) 

(see Fig. 33). The lift resulting from this component is zero and it only 
provides a pure moment, the coefficient of which is 

C M = - “*■ (3.3) 


This moment, when in conjunction with a circular curvature, produces 
a shift of the lift due to the circular curvature (C L q = 2n * 2 j/c) away 
from the middle of the span. This shift has the value 

A 8 = C y (3.4) 

If the lift be shifted in this manner to a point c/4 from the front edge 
it coincides in position with the component provided by an increasing 
angle of incidence, so that in this case alteration of the angle of incidence 
produces no displacement of the point of application. The cross-section 
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thus obtained in a so-called “fixed center of pressure" profile, tho 

c 

condition required being - j (3d 

H / 

It follows that Xt\ 0 (3.B) 

and. //« 0 ^ (3.7) 

It should htt observed that, the N-shajssi profile of (3,1) winch 
has no resultant lift, but a pure moment, has however, an angle of 
incidence (see Fig. 33), of amount 

a* <* (3.8) 


The more general cross-sect ions obt ained by superimposing t his cross- 
section on to a circular arc profile of angle of incidence zero will also 
have an angle of incidence a, s «* In order to have the ordinates still 
measured from the chord, it is therefore necessary to subtract the 
ordinates 2 (1/2) r. a, v £ of a flat plate with angle of incidence a s . 

Similarly in obtaining the values of the forces and moments for an 
arbitrary angle of incidence a (superposition of a flat plate) it is necessary 
to observe that only the difference a x s a x (\ is effective as an 
additional angle of incidence. For a cross-section whose shape is composed 
of a circular arc of curvature fjr #/S and an iV-section of constant x f 
the preceding discussion supplies the equation; 


f») i 
P) 1 


*( a 


f M , 


and the following 
incidence a: 


coefficients of 
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moment for an angle of 
\ ) <3.10) 
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H I 


(3,11) 


where 0 , 8 //e. 


The su|MTposition of the *S*-shape on tin* circular are displaces the 
position of greatest earning height and in the shajs's used in practical 
applications, where it is desirable to make the movement of the <«ontor 
of pressure as small as possible, this displacement always takes place 
forward. The eamlmr height at the middle of the cross-section is not 
affected by the symmetrical iV-shajs^ and is simply a measure of the amount 
of the circular curvature, so that the camber height to be taken in the 
above formulae is not the maximum value, but the value at the middle 
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of the cross-section. The curvature of the cross-section decreases 
continually from the front to the back, and eventually may even become 
negative ($-shape). The difference between the angles y) and cp (see 
Fig. 34) at the forward and after edges of the profile may be taken as 
a measure of the S component of the profile, while the sum ip + cp is 
a measure of the circular curvature. The following equations here apply 

yj — <j? = ^ + 2a^ = - (3.12) 

V- + <P=6 = ^r (3-13) 

The condition that a cross-section should have fixed center of pressure 
is % — Q, giving 3 (yj — cp) — 4 (yj + <p) 

or y) — — 7 cp (3.14) 



Fig:. 34. End tangents for profile form. Fig. 35. Profile with fixed center of pressure, 

A cross-section of this type and having fixed center of pressure is 
represented in Fig. 35. It has a point of inflection at x = c/8. The 
greatest camber height occurs at 



The introduction of the angles cp and which are made by the 
tangents at the ends of the cross-section with the line joining these 
ends, has the disadvantage that even if their values are fixed we are 
still left with a range of possible shapes which the cross-section may 
have, and this range is too wide to allow the properties of the cross- 
section to be specified with any reasonable accuracy. Given the tangents 
at the ends, it is possible to draw different cross-sections having very 
different properties. The question therefore arises whether it is possible 
to find magnitudes characteristic of the cross-section which have a 
more closely determining effect on its shape. This can be effected 
by choosing the directions of the tangents at the points = — (1/2) ]/ 3, 
£ 2 = 0, £ 3 = (1/2) ]/ 3 as characteristics of the shape and position of the 
cross-section. If a contour of the fourth degree be superimposed upon 
the given contour of the third degree and if it be so chosen that it 
gives neither a lift nor a moment, it can be shown that such a super¬ 
position leaves the tangents at the three points mentioned unaltered. 
If y be the angle made by tangent and chord at the point £ -- 0, and 
r v r 2 those made by the tangents at the points £ == : J- (1/2) ]/ 3 respectively 
Aerodynamic Theory IV 
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( 3 . 22 ) 


Cross-sections with fixed centers of pressure satisfy the condition 
n = 0 or Tj — r 2 = ]/3 (r x + r 2 

whence r 2 = — (2 — j/3) = — 0.27 r t (3.23) 

If the shape of the cross-section is expressed in this way by means of 
the angles x 1 and r 2 , and the angle of incidence a is corrected by the 
angle y, the properties of the cross-section are already largely determined, 
even if the cross-section has not quite the shape expressed by (3.9). 

As in the case of flat plates an additional drag occurs at the front 
edge of these cross-sections if the entering flow is not smooth (without 
shock). Smooth, entering flow is to be expected for an angle of incidence 
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and the lift coefficient 
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(3.24) 


(3.25) 


There is no difficulty in calculating the properties of any arbitrarily 
given cross-section by the method of vortex fields. In particular there 
are the general expressions furnished by Hunk’s integrals (Division E II 9). 
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(3.27) 


Mxmk’s integral especially adapts itself to the case of a given cross- 
section whose shape deviates considerably from the normal and whose 
properties are to be estimated. If however the problem to be solved 
consists of finding a cross-section, or altering the shape of a given cross- 
section in order to obtain certain desired properties, the previously 
described procedure of superposition of typical forms is more suitable. 
For by employing that method the shape and properties of the cross- 
section can be defined for many requirements by the use of a small 
number of parameters (e. g., nc 1 and t 2 as in the example above). 

In using this method however, it must be remembered that the 
actual value of the lift is always somewhat less than the calculated 
value, on account of the formation of a wake of mixed turbulence (for 
the connection to the drag see I 8); moreover this method can only 
bo applied to shapes which have small drag. 
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4. Profiles of Finite Thickness. If a cross-section of finite thickness 
is treated by the method of vortex fields, the same approximations 
being made as in the case of thin plates, the results obtained are the 
same as those for a thin plate whose shape coincides with the middle 
line of the cross-section. Thus in order to estimate approximately the 
properties of a cross-section of finite thickness it may be replaced by 
a thin plate lying along its middle line. 

It will however, be desirable to discuss in broad outline the respects 
in which the properties of thick cross-sections differ from those of thin 
cross-sections. If a circle be conformally transformed (without altering 
the conditions at infinity) into a straight lino or a circular arc, it is 
found that the length of the line is exactly, and that of the circular 
arc is nearly, twice that of the diameter of the circle. By transforming 
the same circle into a cross-section of finite thickness it is possible to 
produce all the transitions between a circular section and a thin plate. 
The thicker the cross-sections the more nearly they approach the circle; 
the thinner they are, the more they approximate to thin plates. It 
follows directly from this that the cross-sections derived from the same 
circle, and therefore having the same lift, become shorter as they grow 
thicker. This means that a thick cross-section must bo sonuswhat 
magnified before it is replaced by its middle line, or in other words, 
that the lift of a thick cross-section is rather more than that of its middle 
line. This effect is, however, compensated to some extent, since the 
drag of the cross-section increases with its thickness thereby lowering 
the actual lift as compared with the calculated value. 

The effect of thickness in shifting the position of the center of pressure 
is more important. The lift of a thin plate curved into the form of 
a circular arc passes through the middle for angle of incidence zero and 
moves toward the point c/4 as the angle of incidence increases. For 
a circle, the center of the lift always passes through the center. For 
thick cross-sections between those two extreme cases, the shift of the 
center of pressure is greater than for the circle, but less than for the 
thin plate. In order to obtain a thick cross-section with a fixed center 
of pressure, a smaller $ component is required for the middle line than 
in the case of a thin cross-section. 

A point which deserves special notice in the ease of thick cross- 
sections is the definition of the angle of incidence, which is usually 
referred to the chord of the section. Although the simplest relations 
of the properties of thin cross-sections arc based on the use of angles 
of incidence referred to the chord of the section, thickening of the 
section, especially when achieved by rounding off the front edge, shifts 
the chord considerably. In order to apply the simple laws for thin 
profiles to give approximate values for sections of finite thickness, the 
difference in the angle so produced must bo taken into account* 
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The relations which obtain can be best realized by considering 
a Joukowski cross-section. If a circle a is transformed into a circular 
arc a ' (Fig. 37) the somewhat larger circle b transforms into the Joukowski 
cross-section 6', a contour surrounding a'. In this case the arc a', the 
so-called skeleton of the Joukowski section, is obviously the aerodynamic 
mean line with reference to the angle of incidence. It has already been 
mentioned that a thin cross-section equivalent to a Joukowski cross- 
section must be rather larger. Especially important with reference to 
the angle of incidence, is the position of the foremost point relative 
to the after edge. The head of the Joukowski section surrounds the 
front end of its skeleton approximately in the shape of a parabola whose 




Fig. 37. Joukowski’s transformation. Fig. 38. Skeleton of the head of a profile. 


focus is at the front edge of the skeleton (Fig. 38). If r is the radius 
of curvature of the leading edge of the section, the skeleton begins at 
a distance of r/2 behind the leading edge. If the deepest point of the 
parabola measured from the chord of the skeleton is denoted by A 
then in accordance with known properties of the parabola (see Fig. 38) 


Ah 


2 sin ft 


(4.1) 


where /? denotes the angle at which the front edge of the skeleton cuts 
the X axis (the chord of the skeleton). For skeletons in the shape of 
a circular arc (e. g. Joukowski profiles) = 0/2, where 0 denotes, as 
before, the angle subtended by the circular arc at the center. But for 
more general cross-sections having S components, this simple relation 
does not hold. 

The difference, A oc between the theoretical angle of incidence referred 
to the chord of the skeleton (Z axis) and the usual angle of incidence 
referred to the chord of the cross-section, is obtained from the difference 


of height Ah: Aa^~~- — (4.2) 

c 2 c sm (i v 1 

This approximate formula holds reasonably well if //c > tjc } where / means 
the camber of the skeleton and t the thickness of the profile. More exact 
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values for the difference can be obtained by drawing the corresponding 
cross-sections from case to case 1 . 

5. The Characterization of Profiles of General Form. It was found 
in previous paragraphs, when discussing thin cross-sections by the 
method of vortex fields, that the lift can be divided into two components, 
of which one represents the effect of curvature and the *V-shape of the 
section and is independent of the angle of incidence, while the other 
is proportional to the angle of incidence and is applied at a point r/4 
from the front edge. The moment about this point is constant for all 
angles of incidence, since the component which depends on the. angle 
of incidence always passes through it and contributes nothing to the 
total moment. Investigations due to von Mines 2 3 (see Division E II 20) 

have shown that this peculiarity 
is only a special ease of a far 
more general law of airfoil pro- 
perties. This generalized law 
holds not only for thin cross- 
sections but for boundaries of any 
shape, and provided a potential 
flow is postulated, its statement 
is exact and not merely approxi¬ 
mate. Kerry cross-section has a 
point about which, the moment of the lift forces is constant , i. r M hide- 
pendent of the angle of incidence . The lines of action of the lift forces 
form the envelop of a parabola whose focus is the point about which the 
moment is constant (Fig. 30, focus F). Since the lift acts perpen¬ 
dicularly to the direction of flow and since each direction gives only 
one tangent to the parabola, it follows that if the parabola is known, 
the direction and lino of application (but not the magnitude) of the 
lift force in every direction of flow, i. e. for every angle of incidence, 
is known. The parabola itself is fixed if the position of the focus in 
the cross-section, the direction of its axis, and its focal length , are 
known. For a direction of flow perpendicular to the axis of the para¬ 
bola, the lift is parallel to the axis and therefore moves off to in¬ 
finity and becomes zero (direction of zero lift, first axis of the cross- 
section). If tins focal length of the parabola becomes infinitesimally 
small, all the forces of lift pass through the focus and the cross-section 
then has a fixed center of pressure. 

1 0. Some kink ha» calculated those differences of angle for a series of Joukowski 
cross-sections. Krgebnissc dor Aorodynamischcn Versuolisanstalt m OdUingen, 
III. Lief., p. 15 (Oldcnbourg, Munich, 1927), 

2 Mines, R. von, 25ur Thoorio dew Tragflftohenauftriches, 25eitsohr. f. Flug- 
toohnik u. Motorl. 8, pp. II and 157, 1917; 11, pp. OK and 87, 1920. 

3 Soo Division B 15. 



Fig. 39. Characteristic parabola for a profile. 
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A quantity characterizing the size of the cross-section is necessary 
in order to determine the magnitude of the forces of lift. In theoretical 
work the quantity frequently used for this purpose is the radius of 
the circle into which the cross-section can be conformally transformed 
with unaltered conditions at infinity, or some other quantity connected 
with this transformation. For practical applications however, it is 
convenient to use some more obvious quantity, as for example the 
chord c' of an equivalent flat plate (see 1). 

The lift coefficient is then 

Cl = 2 n — sin (a + a 0 ) (5.1) 

where c is the actual chord of the cross-section and a 0 the angle between 
the direction of zero lift (perpendicular to the axis of the parabola) 
and the chord of the cross-section, so that (a + a 0 ) is the angle between 
the direction of flow and the direction for zero lift. The constant 
coefficient of moment referred to the focus F is 

= (5.2) 

O 

where a denotes the focal length of the lift parabola. 

The practical applications of these important relations are chiefly 
connected with the solution of two problems. First, the investigation 
of the properties of a given cross-section, i. e. it is required to find the 
characteristic lift parabola and the equivalent chord of a given cross- 
section. Second, the construction of a cross-section with given properties 
i. e. it is required to find the cross-section corresponding to a given 
parabola and equivalent chord. The latter problem has no unique 
solution since any number of cross-sections can be constructed with 
the given properties. From these a selection must then be made in 
accordance with considerations regarding which theory has nothing to 
say. Theory assumes a potential flow in which no losses occur and 
has for example nothing to say regarding drag and maximum lift. Of 
the cross-sections which theoretically have the same properties, those 
will be selected which in practice have small drag and high maximum 
lift. The distribution of pressure obtained in accordance with theoretical 
considerations (see I 9) is, however, useful for obtaining approximate 
values of the properties. 

The methods employed in solving the above mentioned problems 
are described in Division E II 20, 21 so that no further discussion is 
required here 1 . 

1 See also the following articles connected with the investigations of v. Mlses : 
W. Mxtlleb, Ebene Profilstrdmung mit Zirkulation. Zeitschr. f. angow. Math. u. 
Meeh. Vol. 3, p. 117, 1923. — Zur Konstruktion von Tragflachenprofilen. loc. oil . 
Vol. 4, p. 213, 1924. — tJber die Form und Auftriebsinvarianten fur cine besondere 
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In order to obtain at least some idea of the connection between these 
characteristic profile magnitudes and the shape of the profile, their 
values will now be given for the case of a thin section with an com¬ 
ponent, as already treated. Such an example is characterized by the 
angle 6 = 8 fjc for the circular arc component and the magnitude x of 
the S component. For thin cross-sections c* * * o. The focus, i. e. the 
point through which the part of the lift which is dependent on oc acts, 
lies at a distance c/4 from the front edge. The lift is 


L= | F a c2^ (< 

, 0 

x + 4. 

■•«) 

(6.3) 

and the direction of zero lift is accordingly 



0 

K 0 “ 4 

X 

~ (> 


(5.4) 

The axis of the parabola is inclined 

to the 

chord at an angh 


71 7t 

. ^ - oc^ 2 

+: - 

0 
‘ 4 

(5.5) 

The moment about the focus is 





> • 

X) 

(5.5) 

Hence the focal length is 




a Hi ^ ‘ 

■x) 


(5.7) 

Conversely, the constants of the thin 

section 

can be expressed 

in terms 

of the constants of the parabola 



x ■ " 12 oc 0 

■ 48 a 
c 


(5.H) 

0 ^ 12 oc 0 - 

-32 tf 

e 


(6.») 


6. Results of Experimental Observations on Airfoils. Many types of 
airfoil profiles have been investigated in aerodynamic laboratories 1 . 
Unfortunately those experiments are often concerned with shapes which 

Klasso von Eliigolprofilen. foe. eft. Vol. 4, p. 389* 1924. Die Ermittlung von 
Auftriebsinvarianton vorgegebener Profile, toe. eit. Vol. 5, p. 397, 1924. 

1L HoHNDoKir, Vorfahren zur Berechmmg des Auftrieljes gegebener Tragfliehen- 
profile, ho. eit Vol. 0, p. 205, 1920. 

Thkodokhkn, Tit., Theory of Wing Sections of Arbitrary Shape. l ? .S. N.A.O.A. 
Import No. 411, 1931. 

1 See for Example U.8. N.A.O.A. Reports Noh. 93, 124, IH2, 244, 280, 315, 
Aerodynamic Characteristics of Airfoils (General Survey). Report 352, Large 
Scale Aerodynamic (JhamotonHfcios of Airfoils an Tested in the Variable Density 
Wind Tunnel (General Survey). 

Pbandtl, L., and Betz, A., Ergelmisse der Aerodynamiseheu Versuehsanstult 
zu Gattingon, lief, I—IV (Oldonbourg, Munich 1921, 1923, 1927, 1932). In the 
following briefly noted as “Krgebnisso”. 

Jukieff, B. N., and Lkhbnikowa, N. P., Aerodynamical Investigations, Trans¬ 
action of the Central Aoro-Hydrodynamical Institute No. 33, Moscow, 1928 (Russian). 
Oitocoo, G. A., Klomenti die Aviazione, Vol, 1 (General Survey). 
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have accidently arisen for specific purposes and are not sufficiently 
distinct from one another to permit of inferences regarding the effect 
of individual alterations of form. In the paragraphs which follow, a select¬ 
ion from the great mass of experimental results will be indicated from 



o 

© 

© 

© 

CO 

CO 

II 

* 

o 



among those observations where the influence of systematic changes of 
form can be detected. Where results obtained with the variable density 
wind tunnel of the U.S. N.A.C.A. are available, they have been preferred 
for inclusion, on account of the large Reynolds numbers Vc/v involved. 
These measurements have occasionally been undertaken with various 
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Reynolds numbers so that the effect of the Reynolds number can be 
detected. Where measurements with the variable density wind tunnel 


m 0.06 008 010 012 0.10 0.16 018 020 022 

— +-d/ t 

Fig. 42. Maximum lift and minimum ilntfr for thrt 
Hymmotrical profile aw a function of thioknom ratio. 


(102 000 006 (108 010 

Fig. 4,'i. Maximum lift and mini- 
mum draff for the symmetrical 
JoukowNki profile as a function 
of the thlckucHH ratio. 


are not available, results obtained at the. Gottingen Aerodynamic Labora¬ 
tories have been included. For the former, the profiles are denoted bv 


lugs. 44 and 45. Profiles with the name moan cumber hut different i hlekncHH,* Vr'p 420,000. 

the symbols used in the N.A.C.A. reports, and for the latter, by the 
numbers used in the Gottingen publication, preceded by a <L Tlie 
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measurements taken are naturally with finite aspect ratio (Gottingen 
5: 1, N.A.C.A. 6: 1). Instead of recalculating the results to apply to 
a ratio oo : 1 (two-dimensional flow) the parabola of the induced drag 
of IV (2.10) of Division E has been introduced. The profile drag is 
therefore the difference between the given measurements and the parabola. 
The correction necessary on account of the finite diameter of the air jet 
has been allowed for in all cases, the adjustment being made directly 




Figs. 46 and 47. Profile with the same thickness but with different moan camber: 

Vc/v = 420,000. 


on the measurements provided by the Gottingen results and by altering 
the parabola of the American results which therefore correspond to an 
aspect ratio of 6.86 : 1 instead of 6:1. 

The position of the “moment point” (i. e . the point about which 
the moment of the lift is taken) is defined as follows in the two sets 
of results: Gottingen: the point of the chord which lies under the nose 
of the cross-section (see Division E I 4); N.A.C.A.: a point of the chord 
c/4 behind the forward edge. A moment tending to increase the angle of 
incidence is called positive in the Gottingen results and negative in the 
N.A.C.A. results. There is therefore the following connection between 
the values of the moment in the two cases (C Mfh Gottingen; Oma > 

American results) n n 

^MO = —'-'MA + 
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where C n ^ C L is the dimensionless coefficient of the normal force 
perpendicular to the chord. 



Fiff. 48. Maximum lift and minimum draw for profile of Uio namo thlnknoHN ratio, aw a 

function, of moan camber. 


Figs. 40 and 41 show two symmetrical profiles with different thickness. 
A further profile of this series is the American M 2 (N.A.O.A. Report 



No. 221). A similar series of symmetrical Joukowski profiles is furnished 
by the Gottingen G. 429, 537, 538, 539, 540, (139, 840 (Krgeboisse, 
Vo s. in an< ^ 1^)* Those latter an5 distinguished from the former series 
especially by the thin extended trailing edge. 
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The line chosen as axis of reference for the angle of incidence is 
in these cases the axis of symmetry. These figures assist in establishing 
the fundamental law that the maximum lift increases as the thickness 
increases but only up to a certain limiting value. In the case of thin 
cross-sections the maximum lift appears to be restricted by the state 
of affairs at the front edge (see I 3). The profile drag is least at a = 0° 
and increases only moderately up to the neighborhood of the maximum 
lift. The smallest profile drags increase with the thickness. Figs. 42 
and 43 show the nature of the dependence of maximum lift and least 
profile drag on the thickness 1 . (For the drag of thin cross-sections see 1,3.) 



Fig-. 50. Maximum lift and minimum drag for a profile with plane face, as a function of 

the mean camber. 


Next follows a series of profiles having the same mean curvature 
but various thicknesses. Of these, two examples are given in Figs. 44 
and 45. To the same series belongs also the intermediate profile form 
G. 450. Corresponding Joukowski forms are found in the Gottingen 
“Ergebnisse”, Vols. Ill and IV. Essentially the same effect of thickness 
is shown here as in symmetrical cross-sections, but the position of least 
profile resistance lies not at C L = 0, but at a point with finite lift (see 
the case of the plate in the form of a circular arc, II 3). As the thickness 
increases, the minimum drag increases somewhat, but so does the region 
in which the drag is small. 

Figs. 46 and 47 show two profiles of equal thickness but of different 
curvatures. Between these two is also found the Gottingen profile 
G. 447, with a corresponding series of Joukowski profiles shown in the 
Gottingen “Ergebnisse”, Vols. Ill and IV. As the curvature increases, 

1 A similar recent investigation of symmetrical cross-sections in the variable 
density wind tunnel can be found in Technical Note of the U.S. N.A.C.A. No. 386. 
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the position of minimum drag shifts toward positions with higher 
while at the same time the minimum drag and the maximum lift both 
increase. Figs. 48 and 49 show the relation between the two quantities 
last mentioned and the mean curvature. An intermediate position 
between the last two series is shown by the group of American profiles 1 




Fign. 51 and 5*2. Profiles of flxml «*nlrr of iinwiinv with different nunlior mid thiokmw: 
V(*jv :i.Hno,000 and 

U.S. 'N.P.S., Nos. 1—6. These are profiles having a plane for the 
pressure side but with the ordinates of the other side changed in constant 
ratio, so that the thickness ami mean curvature art' altered simultaneously 
and in the same ratio (thickness 2 times mean height of cumber). 
The polars accordingly show the simultaneous effects of the alterations 
in thickness and curvature. Fig. 50 shows the maximum lift and minimum 
drag of these cross-sections as a function of their mean camber. 

Of especial importance is the series N.A.O.A. M.< which gives 
results for profiles with constant center of pressure (Report No. 221). 
The symmetrical profiles M l to M :l of this series have already been 
noted (see Figs. 40 and 41), The remaining members of this series are 

1 U.8. N.AXU* Report No. 250, 1027. 
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divided among groups with the same mean camber line but with three 
different thicknesses. If certain profiles are to be distinguished among 
others for small change of the center of pressure, the following groups 
with increasing mean camber may be noted— M x to M z (symmetrical); 
M 10 to M 12 ; M 16 to M 18 ; M 22 to M 24 . In Figs. 51 and 52, two examples 
with average thickness are shown. 


CHAPTER III 

AIRFOILS OR WINGS OF FINITE SPAN 


A. Single Wing Monoplane 


1. General Phenomena. The two-dimensional flow around a wing 
of finite span is disturbed at the ends of the wing. This is due to the 
fact that the difference of pressure between the upper and lower sides 
disappears at the wing boundaries and must therefore diminish to zero 
toward the tips. The consequent fall of pressure accelerates portions 
of the flow across the main direction of flow; particles above and below 
the wing move inward and outward respectively and form the so-called 
“marginal vortices”. 

These phenomena have the following important practical con¬ 
sequences : 

1) There is a diminution in the difference of pressure between the 
two sides of the wing toward the ends, and hence diminished lift and 
circulation at and near these points. 

2) Additional disturbing air movements are generated about and 
near the wing. 

3) There is a loss of energy , which shows itself as an increased drag. 
The latter can be deduced either from the energy of the disturbing 
velocities or, alternatively, as a direct effect of the disturbing velocities 
on the airfoil itself, since it follows from the Kutta-Joukowski theorem 
that the combination of the vertical components of the distxirbing 
velocities and the circulation about the airfoil produces a force in the 
direction opposite to that of the flow, i. e. a drag. This additional 
resistance is called the induced drag. 

The theory of the phenomena described above is discussed in detail 
in Division E IV, and it will be sufficient to summarize here the 
most important results of that discussion. If r — F ( y) is the cir¬ 
culation along the span of the airfoil, the component vertically down¬ 
ward of the disturbing velocity at the point y x of the airfoil is given 


w 


+ b 



d r d y 

Yy 4:Tc(y 1 — y) 


by the formula 


( 1 . 1 ) 
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At a distance behind the airfoil these disturbing velocities increase to 
twice the value given by the above formula. If L is the lift on the airfoil, 

-f b 

L — qV f I'd y (1.2) 

™ b 


the induced drag D i is 


+ & 



- b 


•I* h 4- h 

Q f f p c) r d y d y t 

4n I f dy(y) y x * y 

-b - b 


( 1 - 3 ) 


The distribution of the circulation F is deduced from the shape of 
the airfoil and the value of the disturbing velocity w. These factors 
are connected by the formula 

r-7rFc'(a-« 0 - (1.4) 

in which c' is the equivalent profile chord length c/ (c/2 zr) d C f Jd a 
[see II (1.1)], oc the angle of incidence of the profile at the point y , and oc 0 
the corresponding angle of incidence for ze to lift. When the shape of 
the airfoil is known, the two unknowns F and w can be calculated 
from (1.1) and (1.4). This involves the solution of an integral equation. 
It is much simpler to deduce the shape of airfoil corresponding to any 
given distribution of circulation. For, having solved for w by a simple 
integration of the right-hand side of (LI), the equivalent chord length c/ 
can be calculated from (1.4) by choosing arbitrary values for a and oc () . 
Conversely, of course, o' may bo determined arbitrarily and the corre¬ 
sponding values of a calculated. In neither ease is the solution unique 
for there is an infinite number of possible airfoil forms which can produce 
a given distribution of lift. 

These forms must however satisfy some additional conditions which 
restrict the multiplicity of possible solutions. Even in the absence of 
all other restrictions a would be chosen inside a range for which the 
lift drag ratio of the wing is fairly good. Sometimes, the selected values 
of a will be as large as possible in order to minimize variations of force 
due to changes in the angle of incidence, while in other eases, the angle 
of incidence will be taken small in order to obtain largo changes of force 
for small changes of angle or, again, in order to bo sufficiently far from 
the maximum lift. Such varying standpoints furnish, however, only 
general qualitative criteria; they leave open a largo field of possible 
values of a and are the deciding factors in selecting the average angle 
of incidence rather than the distribution of the angle of incidence across 
the span. There arc, however, other considerations which provide more 
definite restrictions on the distribution of the angle of incidence (wing 
warping) over the span. 

One is the behavior of the wing with respect to alterations in the 
total angle of incidence. If, for example, the effective angle of incidence 
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(a — a 0 ) together with the chord length of the wing are so arranged 
that the former is constant across the span while the latter has a value 
satisfying (1.4), the change in circulation for a change in the angle of 
incidence of the entire wing is proportional to the circulation itself. 
The curves of distribution of circulation for various angles of incidence 
can be transformed into one another simply by multiplying the ordinates 
by some constant. This is easily seen if it is realized that, according 
to (1.1), if the ordinates of the distribution of circulation are increased 
in a constant ratio, jTi — x F, while the velocity V is unchanged, the 
ordinates of the w distribution are increased in the same ratio, i . e. 
w 1 = x w. If this new value be substituted for w in (1.4) the requisite 
circulation distribution (Ti = k F) can be obtained only by changing 
(a — a 0 ) into % (cc — a 0 ). Since rotation of the wing as a whole can 
only alter the effective angle of incidence (a — a 0 ) by the same amount 
at all points of the profile, a constant proportional increase of (a — a 0 ) 
is only possible if (a — a 0 ) is constant at all points. If this is not the 
case, an alteration in the angle of incidence alters the character of the 
circulation distribution curve. If, for example, the effective angle of 
incidence (a— oe 0 ) decreases toward the ends of the wing, the curve 
of circulation distribution with increase in the angle of incidence will 
become more full toward the ends, and with decrease in the angle, 
more lean. 


2. Minimum Tallies (see Division E I 11). If the lift L , span 2 b, 
velocity of flight F, and air density q are given, the condition that 
the induced drag should be a minimum is that the lift (and hence 
the circulation) should have an elliptic distribution over the span, viz. 

r = r 0 -j/i —(f-J 2 (2.i) 

The lift is then such that 


L = QVr o b 
L 2 

and the induced drag Di — - p - 

where q = (1/2) q V 2 . The corresponding 
satisfy the equations Cl = 


and 


_ els 

L '- Di — ‘ZWh \2 


( 2 . 2 ) 

(2.3) 

coefficients of lift and drag 

(2.4) 

(2.5) 


respectively. Here S denotes the surface area and (2 b) 2 /S is the aspect 
ratio 1 ; if the mean chord length is c m , then G m =S/2b so that 
(2b)*jS^2b/c m . 


1 The reciprocal of this quantity, i. e. 8/(2 b) 2 is also sometimes referred to as 
the aspect ratio. 

Aerodynamic Theory IV 
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With these values the downwash velocity w over the airfoil is constant: 


Cl J3 ___ v L 
"V'C26)* nq(2bf 


( 2 . 6 ) 


Since the induced drag of (2.3) and (2.5) is a minimum, its amount 
is not greatly altered by small divergences of the lift from the most 
favorable distribution represented by (2.1). Moreover, variations of the 
airfoil from the most favorable shape arc followed only partially by 
the lift distribution. In general, therefore, airfoils which diverge con¬ 
siderably from the most favorable shape (e. g. a rectangular wing of 
constant angle of incidence as compared with a wing of elliptic contour 
and constant angle of incidence) may bo accompanied by lift distributions 
not much different from the elliptic distribution, and hence by an induced 
drag differing only slightly from the minimum values as given by (2.3) 
and (2.5). (For the magnitude of the divergence hoc 5.) The simple 
form of the minimum drag given above can therefore bo used as a good 
approximation for almost all typos of wings which occur in practice. 
Cases whore the divergence is considerable are discussed below in 5. 
We shall first consider some deductions from the formulas giving the 
minimum values. 

3. Calculations of the Change In Drag Produced by (lhangc of Aspect 
Ratio (see Division E I 12). The formulas for the minimum induced 
drag are chiefly used for calculating the change in drag produced by 
alteration of the aspect-ratio. In doing so it is assumed that the coefficient 
of drag of the profile depends only on the coefficient of lift, (■;„ so 
that if G l is kept constant, any alteration in the total coefficient of drag 
is duo to the induced drag alone. If O tn is the coefficient of drag of 
a wing of aspect ratio (2 &i) 2 /A»i, the coefficient of drag for a wing having 
the same profile, and the same coefficient of lift, G/,, but aspect ratio 
(2 6 2 ) 2 /a? 2 is given by the formula 


Oi 


<d\ 




cl l 

n \& b t )* 


(W, 


(8.1) 


[Division E I (12.7)). It should bo borne in mind that alteration of 
the downwash velocities also changes the effective angle of incidence, 
so that the value of the latter must be adjusted in order to produce 
the same lift. If the angle of incidence of the initial wing is oq tin* 
corresponding angle for the wing of altered span must be such that 


a 2 ■ >« a 1 


'•7, / 

n \ (2 6*)* 


(W > 


(3.2) 


[Division E I (12.6)’), tin’s angles being measured in radians. If however, 
the angles are expressed in degrees the correction must be multiplied 
by 57,3°. 

The following relation connects d L and a for a two-dimensional flow 
around an equivalent flat plate [secs II (1.1)]: 


Ol 2 jr a 
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For finite width of span on account of change of direction of relative 


air flow, Cl = 2 n ^ a - 


(3.3) 


w\ n ( Cl 8 

t. ~ a "(26) ! 

The value of the coefficient of lift for a given angle of incidence a is 
therefore. Cl = — ° ~ q —~ (3.4) 


1+2 


S 

(2b)* 


The only modification that this equation needs in order to apply to an 
airfoil of arbitrary profile is the multiplication of the right hand side 
by the ratio of c', the equivalent chord length (see II 1), to the actual 
chord length c , so that the equation becomes 


C L = - 


2 n a 


1+2 


S 

{2 b) 2 


(3.5) 


Hence the lift of a wing of finite span is reduced in the ratio 
1 : (l + 2 S/(2 6) 2 ). 

Fig. 53 represents the polar curves 1 measured for seven wings of the 
same profile (G. 389) all of rectangular contour but of various aspect 
ratios. The same experimental results are reproduced in Fig. 54 after 
transformation to an aspect ratio 5 in accordance with (3.1) above. 
It is seen that the measured points now lie quite satisfactorily on a single 
curve. Systematic divergences are shown only by the values derived 
from airfoils of aspect ratio 1 and 2 respectively, the divergences in the 
latter case being somewhat smaller. Since the formulas were obtained 
by replacing a wing by a line bearing the whole lift, the observed 
divergences of forms having approximately square contours are not 
surprising; on the contrary, it is astonishing that the transformation 
formulas apply so well for such small aspect ratios. Airfoils of very 
large chord length are further discussed in 7. 

Also the transformation of the angle of incidence in accordance 
with (3.2) is found to give good agreement with the results of experiment. 
In the same reference (see below) are given the results of plotting the 
lift coefficient C L on the angle of incidence oc. After transformation 
of the angle to correspond to a uniform value of the aspect ratio of 5, 
the points fall very well on the same curve, with the exception of those 
for ratios 1, and 2, for which the departures are somewhat greater. 

In accordance with the postulates which underlie the theories under 
discussion, the effect of the ends of the wing is to alter the direction 
of approach of the flow. The effective angle of incidence remains the 
same for equal lifts and hence the point of application of the resultant 
force due to the air and the magnitude of its moment about the leading 


1 Figs. 53 and 54 together with others giving further confirmation of the 
transformation formula are from “Ergebnisse der Aerodynamischen Vcrsuchsanstalt 
zu Gottingen”, I. Lief., pp. 50 to 52 (Oldenbourg, Munich, 1921). 


4* 
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edge must remain the same 1 . It is therefore to be expected that the 
curves connecting the coefficient of moment with the coefficient of lift 
are identical for all aspect ratios, while the curves connecting the 
coefficient of moment with the angle of incidence vary with the aspect 
ratio. (The curves in the latter case would also coincide if tin* angle 
of incidence were transformed to apply to a single aspect ratio.) The 



Fig, 53. Tolars for nlrfoIlH of various aMpoet Fig, 51, Tim experimental results of 

ratios, Tho numbers on I ho Ulfforent curves Fig, 53 reoaUittfutoU for an import rut l<> 5. 

refer to the aspect ratio 2 bjo. 


correctness of this conclusion is also shown on tho basis of research 
measurements in tho reference referred to in the footnote of p, 51, 

4. Influence of the Aspect Ratio on Wing Performance, The most 
important result of the considerations regarding minimum values is the 
fact that the drag on the wing depends to a great extent on the aspect 
ratio (2 &)*/*S f , and can be reduced by increasing the aspeet rat io (inerease 
of span in comparison with chord). 

1 This simple argument however, must Is* corrected ou amount of the fact 
that tho downwash velocities increase from the leading edge of the wing to the 
trailing edge, Tho wing is therefore in a eurved flow whose effect is approximately 
equivalent to a decrease in the curvature of the wing. This effect is more noticeable 
with smaller aspect ratios. 
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Difficulties of construction, and in particular, consideration of the 
strength and rigidity of the wing, set limits to the possible increase in 
this direction. In order to estimate a suitable value for the aspect ratio 
it must be noted that only a part of the drag, i. e. the induced drag, 
depends on the aspect ratio, and is supplemented by the profile drag 
and, in a complete airplane, by the resistance of the remaining parts. 
In order to investigate the relations involved we separate the coefficient 
of drag, C D of the entire airplane into the coefficients of induced drag, 
Cpi and residual drag C Dr so 


that 


C 


D 


C&i + o. 


Dr 


(4.1) 



The relation between C Di and 
C L can be shown graphically for 
various aspect ratios in accor¬ 
dance with (2.5); the curves 
obtained are parabolas (Fig. 55). 

If the value of C Dr is plotted 
from the zero point in the same 
diagram but in the direction 
opposite to that of C D $, the sum 
CjQ r + C D i can be read off im¬ 
mediately as a distance. Since 
changes in the value of the angle 
of incidence produce only slight aT*\ 
alterations in C Dr the latter may 
be taken as constant for any 
given airplane and the diagram 
can be used to indicate the effects of various aspect ratios. Thus by 
drawing a tangent to the parabola corresponding to the given aspect 
ratio it is possible to determine the maximum lift-drag ratio and the 
value of the lift coefficient for which the latter is reached. An example 
is shown in Fig. 55: the value of C Dr is given as 0.08, and (2 b) 2 [S = 6. 
The maximum value of the lift-drag ratio is then found for C L — 1.23 
and Cx) = 0.16 or (CjJC I) ) max = 7.7. From a well known property of 
the parabola, this condition is always found for C Di = C Dr . 

The weight IF of a given airplane is essentially constant and there¬ 
fore in level flight (cruising) it must have the same value as the lift. 


Fig. 55. Combination, of induced and residual 
drags. 


Hence for this condition 


L=W 


(4.2) 


When flight occurs in the neighborhood of the maximum lift-drag ratio, 
then this ratio, which may be designated by s , is approximately constant, 
i. e., independent of the angle of incidence. Hence the drag under these 

conditions, Z) — (4.3) 
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is also approximately constant and the required propeller output, 

P - D V - L y (4.4) 

is directly proportional to the* speed. 

It should be observed that, for larger deviations from the maximum 
lift-drag ratio, the law connecting the induced drag I), with the velocity V, 
or the dynamic pressure q (1/2) q I 2 , is quite* different in form from 
the corresponding law for the residual resistance l) r . In fact, 



<fi —~ 


Fig. 56. Relation between imlueed. residual and Kiw. . r »T. lieneml (non-dimensional) din 

total drawn, and HtaKnat ion ihvhhuiv. gram of the dependenee of draw ami 

output on M agnation pressure. 


If it is assumed, as previously, that <' i)r is approximately constant, it 
is seen that the residual drag is directly proportional while the induced 
resistance is inversely proportional to the dynamic pressure. Hence the 
product of the two resistances is independent of this pressure, and hence 
also of the velocity, and is a magnitude eharueteming the airplane 
under consideration. Thus, 

1*1 l*r ; n (2 h)' 1 ^ * n r .7 ( 2 /;)* 

The total resistance is 

1) I)j (■* I) r 7t q(%b) mi ^ ( 4 . 8 ) 

and will be a minimum (with maximum lift drag ratio) for the particular 

value, a / ^ , 1 >i o\ 

h j n (2 hf Citrti * U>) 

which gives, 

A' 1 - AI <'l>r<h P 11 „ f£ b)t <'l>r X ]/ A l>r 

1 The magnitude (<j)r ehiinustcriHtie of the particular airplane considered, 
is also termed the surface of equivalent drag, N r . 
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Hence the minimum drag satisfies the equations 


D min = 2 ]/DiD r = 2L ]/% 


8 


(2bf 


(4.10) 


The above relationships are represented graphically in Fig. 56, 
A diagram applicable to all airplanes is obtained on making the drags 
and dynamic pressures non-dimensional. This is done by dividing these 
quantities by D min and q x respectively [(4.9) and (4.10)]. In accordance 
with this representation, reproduced in Fig. 57, 

= / 4 .m 

Dmin 2 q 2 

In order to apply these results to any specific case it is only necessary 
to obtain from (4.9) and (4.10) the magnitudes q 1 and D min characterizing 
the airplane in question. 

The value of the cruising output (propeller output needed for level 
flight) satisfies the equations 

v (A + D r ) = vm + G or $Q Z- 


»(*&)* (er/2) 

and is a minimum for the particular value, 


<h 


]/re (2 bf 3CnS ~ qi 1/3 
A = 3 XL 


or when 

The minimum output is such that 

h ] ' D< Dr V 


=4i|/: 


V: 


2 L 


q 26 \3nCnS 


(4.12) 

(4.13) 

(4.14) 

(4.15) 


3 re (2 6) 2 (g/2) y ”3 re (2 &) 2 
The output for the best possible lift drag ratio is given by the formula 


P x = 2 L 


Y-. 


CnrS 

:(2b) 2 


(4.16) 


n(2b)*(Q/2) 

If the propeller output and the dynamic pressure are reduced to 
non-dimensional quantities by division by P x [(4.15)], and q x [(4.9)] re¬ 
spectively the form of the relation between them is independent of the 
type of airplane used 1 . The resulting curve is reproduced in Fig. 57. 


P 

Pi 


-m 


+ 


(4.17) 


1 For examples of further applications of the above and of similar lines of 
development see M. Schrenk, “Zur Berechnung der Flugleistung ohne Zuhilfe- 
nahme der Polare”. Zeitschr. f. Flugtechnik u. Motorl. 18, p. 158, 1927; and “Einigc 
weitere flugmechanische Beziehungen ohne Zuhilfenahme der Polare”. loc. cit. 18, 
p. 399, 1927. Helmbold has shown that the limitation, that Gj) r should be inde¬ 
pendent of the angle of incidence, is unnecessary provided the symbols used are 
interpreted somewhat differently. (H. B. Helmbold, “Die generalisierton Koordi- 
naten der Flugmechanik”. Zeitschr. f. Flugtechnik u. Motorl. 18, p. 516, 1927.) 
The diagram of Fig. 57 remains valid for all aircraft provided the following changes 
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5. Influence of the Contour. From considerations of firmness and 
rigidity, a form of airfoil is preferred in which the chord decreases 
toward the wing tips (trapezoidal wing). One advantage of this is that 
with a given lift and given span the bending moment at the wing root 
is made smaller by the fact that the lift is concentrated toward the 
middle and the arm of the bending moment is thus made smaller. On 
the other hand the larger profile allows of a greater resisting moment 
due to the spars at the middle of the wing, at exactly the place where 
the bending moment is greatest. Naturally with such a contour we 
depart from the elliptic distribution with its minimum induced resistance, 
and we must discuss in somewhat closer detail the aerodynamic con¬ 
sequences of such deviations. 

For any given airfoil the procedure developed by I. Lotz (Division E 
IV 12) provides a moderately easy method for calculating the distribution 
of lift and hence the remaining quantities characterizing its aerodynamic 
behavior 1 . For present purposes, however, it is simpler to choose 
a suitable distribution of lift as a starting point and from it to determine 
the associated types of airfoil. We consider the ease of a distribution 
of circulation characterized by the equation 




(5.1) 


containing an undetermined parameter a, different values of which can 
he used in investigating various types of airfoil. 


are made; q x denotes as More the dynamic, pressure at which flic induced drag 
is equal to the residual drag (but is now no longer the dynamic pressure for which 
the total drag is a minimum); the coefficient of residual drag, now varies 

with the dynamic pressure; L'/m the value of ('; fr when the dynamic pressure 
is q x and J) x is the total drag for the same pressure; 


where, 


<1 

<h 

must bo rep lac 

sod by 

1 1 

h'nr 

/ Cl M 
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\/ r ‘c 
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i> i | 
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2 b j/.taV r/> i 
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/('Or 
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<h 


I 

i r tn 

J) x 

7i qi (2 bp 


j f 7> i *V 
f n (2 bf 


2 # ]/ L iA'/hN 
' Y «(2 hfQ/Z y n (2 6)* 


1 Ron INC, 0*, and Boelkn, A., Aerodynamisehc Rigcnsehaften dor Duasi- 
Trapezflugel mit vorsehiedener Brcite den prismatisehen Tciics. Zeitsehr. L Flug- 
teohnik u. Motor!. 24, p. 43, 1933. 

Hu kbkk, J., Die aerodynamisehon Eigensehaftcn von dopjxdtrajM'zfdrmigen 
TragfKigeln. Zeitsehr. f. Mugteehnik u. Motor!. 24, pp. 249, 269, 
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The formula for the lift due to the above distribution is found on 
calculation to be 


l — qv rdy = Q vr 0 b~ 1 +f 


so that if L is to be constant the circulation at the center of the wing 
must satisfy the equation 

r ° = 7t S FZ>(l + a/4) ( 5 ' 3 ^ 

In order to have a constant basis of comparison, the airfoil considered 
will always be compared with an airfoil of equal span and lift, but of 
elliptic distribution. Symbols referring to the latter case will be 
distinguished by the suffix “ell”. Reference to (5.1) above shows that 
a = 0 for an elliptic distribution, so that at the middle of the wing 

in the elliptic case F 0 ( e ii) p y (5.4) 

If, as a standard of comparison for the circulation, we take jT 0(ell ) i. e. 
the circulation at the middle of an elliptic airfoil of equal width of span 
and lift, (5.3) and (5.1) can be written 

(5.5) 

r - Ac 11 ) i/T^W ( 5 . 6 ) 

This type of distribution of circulation is illustrated in the upper part 
of Diagram 60 for parameter values a = 1, 1/2, 0, — 1/2, — 1. The 
downwash velocity on the airfoil at the point y x is now determined 
by the equations 


w (2/x) = /* 


8T_ dy 
8y 4n(y 1 —yj 


_ yfb_ _ 

(2/i — 2/) / 1 —7 yjW 


2a — 1 — 3a 


+ 3a 


and the induced drag by 


A (ell) [1 — a/2 +3 a (yjb 2 ] 
4 6 (l + a/4) 


6 / wFdy — q-jx 


1—- 


1 + 4 + t 


n q r*( e 11) 1 -b a/2 + a 2 /4 
8 (1 + a/4) 2 
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For elliptic distributions of lift the induced drag satisfies the formula 

D _ Jji „ ™ Q (oil) 

J H(min) ~ 2l> y% n & . H 

and hence for given lift L and given span 2 b 

1H ___ 1 -}- »/2 f a*/4 
iM(rnin) (I ~i d</4)“ 


5.9) 


5.10) 


This equation is shown graphically in Fig. 58. 

The equation of the airfoil contour which corresponds to a distribution 
of lift satisfying (5.1) is calculated as follows: For simplicity we introduce 

as before £ ~ ‘j t (5.11) 



Fife. < r >8. Relation beetwoou Indued dm# 
and lift distribution. 


and also replace the actual angle: of 
incidence and chord length by the 
corresponding values for the equi¬ 
valent flat* plate (II 1). The new 
quantities are connected with those 
they replace by the equations 

% a.a 0 (5.12) 

Two expressions <*an be* obtained 
for the circulation, for, by (1.4), its 
value* in terms of the* effective* angle*, 
of ine*ide*ne<\ (a' /e/F) and the* 

chord lemgth, r/, is such that 


r Vo'rri a' —- W M V r' rt a • L 

F l yj 7T.U 2 »r* 

and, again, from (5.1) and (5.3) 

Then from the* two equations just e>btaine»el, 


I a.;2 | 3 // | 

1 i tt !4 

a **\ 


,5.14) 


(5.15) 


c' _ 2 L 1 yI } «$*) 

b o V 2 jr b 2 tx' yt 1 | d/4 • (L/2 # T 3 tt 6* %') (I d 2 { tlap) 


The corresponding eejuation for the* eheml at the* midellei of the* wing 
(£ • •• 0), for an elliptic distribution of lift (a 0) on an airfoil of equal 
span and <*qual angle* of incidence* is 


d,(e«U) ,2 LI 1 

b a \" z n b 2 y! n 1 * Lj2 n r s .7 h 2 y! 


(5.17) 


The mean or average* chorel of such an elliptie* wing is 

H 7T. , 

(dU) 2/ ; 4 ^11 (oil) 


(5.18) 
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On comparing the chord length, c' of (5.16) with the mean chord length 
of the elliptic wing, it is seen that 


o' 

°m (ell) 


* rr -^ 1 — L/2g V 2 nb 2 oc' 

n I/ 1- f (- 1 h + oc/4:^L(l~a/2 + 3a^)l2eV*7zb*<x.' 


(5.19) 


From (5.17) and (5.18), we have 

L 

2 QV*nb*a.'' " 


_ c m(ell) _ 

6 ( X + c m(ell)/ 6 ) 


and hence 


c m (ell) 


_ (4/aOVl — Pa + af*) 


O' , 3 c m (ell) 


1+ 4 + I a 


26 


(1 — 41 2 ) 


(5.20) 

(5.21) 


The parameter 2 5/c^ (ell) occurring in the last expression is the aspect 
ratio of the elliptic wing of equal lift, span and angle of incidence. 

In Figs. 59 to 61 three values of the aspect ratio, viz., 2 6/c^ (ell) = 4, 
8, 12, have been selected and the values of c'lc' m (ell) pertaining to the 
corresponding airfoil contours for a = — 1, — 1/2, 0, + 1/2, + 1, plotted 
in each case. The lift distributions /y/^ceii) which are the same for the 
different aspect ratios, are shown in the upper part of Fig. 60. It is seen 
that the deviations of the lift distribution from the elliptic form (a = 0) 
are always considerably less than the deviations of the corresponding 
contour from the elliptic form. Moreover, it can be seen that this 
difference between lift distribution and contour increases in magnitude 
as the aspect ratio 2 6/c^ (ell) decreases. 

In Fig. 62 the distribution of the downwash velocity w and the 
induced drag gwF corresponding to the five parameters a are plotted 
against the span. The quantities w and gw F have been reduced to 
zero dimensions by division by /^(oii) /4 b and g -^2 (oil) M ^ respectively. 
The curves vary with the parameter a but are independent of the aspect 
ratio 2 bjc^^y A notable feature of these diagrams is the powerful 
concentration of the induced drag toward the ends or toward the middle 
of the airfoil respectively, according as the airfoil is more or less full 
than the elliptic pattern. 

The simple rectangular airfoil of constant angle of incidence also 
exhibits a distribution of lift deviating from that for the elliptic (see 
Division E IV 5). The theoretical distribution of lift and induced drag 
is reproduced in Figs. 63 and 64 1 . Fig. 65 shows the deviations of the 
induced drag from the minimum value 1 . It has not as yet been possible 
to verify by trustworthy experiments the value of this deviation, for 
its amount is too small to be measured unless the aspect ratio is very 
large, and it is very difficult to construct wings of large aspect ratio 
sufficiently rigid against torsion to permit of reliable measurement of 
the small quantities involved. 


1 From A. Betz, Tragflxigeltheorie. Berichte and Abhandlungen der wisson- 
schaftlichen Gesellschaft far Luftfahrt I, Part 2, 1920. 
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Further data regarding the 
influence of the form of wing 
contour, including a series of 
wings of varying contours, have 
been developed at Gottingen 
and to the report of which 
reference may be made 1 . There 
is no noticeable difference in the 
behavior of the polars of the 
rectangular and elliptic wings 
respectively apart from the 
differences in induced drag and 
angle of incidence due to the 
different aspect ratios. Nor do 
the airfoils with rounded ends or 
of trapezoidal form produce any 
marked increase in drag. The 
only striking feature is the in¬ 
crease of the maximum lift in 
the airfoils with rounded ends. 
This phenomenon is probably 

1 Ergebnisse der Aerodynamischen 
Versuchsanstaltzu Gottingen, I. Lief., 
p. 63, Eigs. 47—53 (Oldenbourg, 
Munich, 1921). 



in Fig-. 60. 



Figr. 63. Lift distribution r/r 0 across tho span xjb for rectangular airfoils of constant 
profile and angle of incidence, for various aspect ratios. X « {2 In) (2 bjc'). 
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due to the small value of 
tlu^ Reynolds numbers at 
the ends of the elliptic wing, 
and would probably dis¬ 
appear if larger airfoils wore 
used. An airfoil with point¬ 
ed ends produces far less 
favorable results than those 
already mentioned. The dis¬ 
tribution of lift for such 
forms is approximately para¬ 
bolic. The higher induced 
drag in this type of air¬ 
foil is, however, insufficient 
to account entirely for the 
increase in drag, the cause 
of which must he looked 
for in the large*, decrease 
in Reynolds number toward 
the ends of the airfoil, while 
the lower maximum lift is 
explained by the increased 
angles of incidence at the 
ends of the airfoil and the 
consequent premature se¬ 
paration of the flow at 
these ends. 



Fig”. 05. Eolation botwoon the Imiuood drag and anpoot ratio of a wtangninr airfoil with 
fixed profile and anglo of itsddonoc. 


6. Wings with Gaps, Longitudinal Slots or other Disturbing Factors. 
Interference with the lift distribution in the middle of the wing involves 
more danger of increasing the drag than does interference at the ends 
of the wing. Such interference with the distribution of lift is, for example, 
often produced by cutting out portions of the wing in order to provide 
accommodation for the pilot or to improve his vision. It may also 
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occur on the upper side of the wing, e.g. by engine nacelles in multi¬ 
engined aircraft. The case of the complete separation of the wing 
into several adjacent portions by slots in the direction of the flight 
(longitudinal slots) though scarcely occurring at the present time, will 
also be discussed in the following paragraphs since the phenomena 
involved are simpler than for the more usual construction, and for 
the understanding of which they provide a useful foundation. 

It might be thought possible to proceed by analogy with the previous 
section, i. e. to consider simple distributions of lift containing a depression 
at the central portion and then to calculate the corresponding shapes 
of airfoil. It appears however that 
in the present instance the value 
of the induced drag is modified so 
considerably by slight deviations 
from the basic distribution assumed, 
that this method gives for any 




Fig. 66. Above: airfoil with longitudinal 
slot; below: the sheetsj of vorticity at the 
rear of the wings. 



Fig. 67. Above: steady two-dimensional 
flow across a slotted plate; below: a con¬ 
formal transformation of the same in which 
the two airfoil surfaces become two parallel 
surfaces along the direction of flow. 


specified wing form, no useful results concerning the induced drag. 
Results of more practical value are obtained by commencing with certain 
boundary conditions determined by the shape of the airfoil, and then 
seek to determine the minimum induced drag under these conditions. 
The case which best lends itself to theoretical discussion by this method 
is that of a wing with longitudinal slot. 

If, for example, the wing has a longitudinal slot at the center 
(Fig. 66a) two layers of vortices are formed behind the wing; and when 
the lift distribution is such that the induced drag is a minimum, the 
two vortex layers descend like rigid bodies with constant velocity w 
(Fig. 66 b). This motion can be treated as steady by regarding the 
surfaces of discontinuity as being at rest in a flow approaching with 
velocity w (Fig. 67 a). A method 1 exists for the solution of the latter 
case by transforming conformally the two surfaces at right angles to 
the flow into surfaces along the line of flow (Fig. 67 b). The separation 

1 Grammel, R., Die hydrodynamischen Grundlagen des Eluges, p. 84ff. (Bruns¬ 
wick, F. Vieweg, 1917). 
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of a wing of span 2 h by a longitudinal slot into two halves which, are 
kept at a distance s (Fig. 66) increases the induced drag by a factor x. 
The calculations indicated provide the following pairs of simultaneous 
values 1 for sj {2 b + s) and x: 

s/(2b + s) 0 0.001 0 . 01 * 0.1 1 

% 1.00 1.312 1 .4 SO 1.703 2 

These results show that extraordinary increase in drag is produced even 
by very narrow slots. It should however be observed that the finite 
thickness of the wing with other influences, in practice somewhat reduce 
the increase of drag estimated by the simple theory here suggested 2 . 
The fact remains, however, that such discontinuities in the wing greatly 
increase the drag. Some physical insight into this important effect is 
obtained by remembering that the effect of the difference of pressure 
between the two sides of the wing is to cause air to flow with groat 
velocity through any such opening in the wing and that the kinetic 
energy thereby lost appears as drag. 

In the same manner as for longitudinal slots, any disturbance of 
the smooth distribution of lift produces a very great increase of drag. 
Such disturbance may bo produced by the presence of gaps or openings 
in the wing form (Fig. 70). As long, however, as the flow does not 
separate from the connecting form across the gap, the harmful effect, 
of the latter is small. In fact, if the distribution of lift shows only 
a slight local reduction the disturbing velocities produced at such a point 
are directed upward. Thus, the connecting bridge has larger effective 
angles of incidence than the rest of the profile and its lift is therefore 
comparatively largo In spite of the diminished chord length; hence only 
slight deviation from the elliptic distribution results. The increased 
angles of incidence at the bridge, however, produce in general, premature 
separation of the flow, and once this condition has developed, the 
induced velocities upward can no longer balance the effect of reduced 
chord, since increase in the angle* of incidence in the region of separation 
results in no marked increase of lift. Under such conditions there results, 
through the marked decrease in lift, a very considerable increase in 
induced drag; furthermore, separation is found to increase the profits 
drag of the bridge. 

1 Fkandtl, L., Betz, A., Vier Abhandlungen y.ur Hydrodynamik und Aero- 
dynamik, p. 52, Gottingen, 1627. 

2 Mitnk, M,,and (Jaiuo, G., Fliigel mit Spall in Fahrtriehtung. Teehn. Beriehte 
tier FlngzeugmeiHtenn, VoL I, p. 216. 

Betz, A., (fbor die Vorgilnge an den Neltaufelcnden von Kaplan! urbium. 
HydrauliHclio Probleme. Berlin. V«I)4-VerIag, p. 161, 1626. 

Feacmhiukt, ()., SpaliverluHte an TmgfHlgeln. Zeitsehr. f. angew. Math. u. 
Mech. 11, p. 411, 1631. 
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The magnitudes involved in these phenomena can be discussed 
mathematically as follows 1 . The lift in the separated portion of the 
flow at the bridge is approximately constant, i. e. independent of the 
angle of incidence and therefore of the induced velocities also. Over 
the remaining portions of the wing, the effect of the induced velocities 
is to build up a certain distribution of lift, for which the induced drag 
does not greatly exceed the minimum value for the most favorable 
distribution of lift over these two portions of the wing. The lift at the 
connecting bridge must therefore be considered apart from that over 
the remaining part of the wing since the two magnitudes are subject 
to different laws, the first being 
constant while the second can be 
evaluated by the usual methods of 
airfoil theory. The decomposition 


Fig*. 68. Decomposition of the lift of a wing: Fig*. 69. An airfoil notched contour replac- 

with a notch in the contour into an elliptic ed by an elliptic airfoil lying in front of an 
part and two residues. airfoil with slot. 




will be made by imagining the wing divided into two parts lying one 
behind the other 2 and such that the foremost has an elliptic distribution 
of lift whose maximum, at the middle of the wing, coincides with the 
value of the lift at the connecting bridge (hatched portions of Fig. 68). 
Let L x be the total amount of lift from this elliptic distribution. The 
residual lift (total amount L 2 , say) has a gap at the location of the 
bridge and can be produced by introducing an auxiliary wing with 
a longitudinal slot (Fig. 69). The latter is in the downwash of the wing 
with elliptic flow in front of it. But the downwash is constant over the 
entire span so that the resulting distribution of lift on the auxiliary 
slotted wing is that produced by a uniform flow of somewhat different 
angle of incidence. Hence the known values for the induced drag on 

1 Lotz, I., Theorie von Fliigeln mit Ausschnitten. Zeitschr. f. Flugtechnik 
u. Motorl. 23, p. 410, 1932. 

2 In accordance with Hunk’s theorem any part of the lift may be arbitrarily 
displaced in the direction of motion without producing any alteration in induced 
drag, provided the magnitude of the lift and its distribution across the span is 
thereby unaltered. For both the lift and drag (or loss of energy) can be calculated 
from the field of induced velocities far behind the wing [the lift is calculated from 
the momentum, the loss of energy from the kinetic energy—Division E I (11.1) 
and (11.3)]. But the disturbing velocities are independent of their distance from 
the wing so that the end result of the calculations is unaffected by shifting in the 
direction of flow those portions of the wing which produce vortices. M. Munk, 
Isoperimetrische Aufgaben aus der Theorie des Fluges. Dissertation, Gottingen, 
1919. 
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a longitudinally slotted wing can bo directly applied. This drag must 
be supplemented by a component produced by the mutual effect of 
the two wings, on account of the fact that the one to the rear is subject 
to a downwash of magnitude 




**8; 70. \ unou.s airfoils either with In nontom-H or with hmfdtuUiuiU slot along the 
middle, Lhe dlmmiHiomt of the airfoils are 100 >' *20 cm. Tho edges of the gutw are rounded 
off in all tho airfoils except. that labelled Vh, 


The total induced drag is therefore made* up of three components 

^1 «ratkh\* (^’®) 


IK < X 


rr<](2h)'* 

L'i 

* n q (2 h) % 
?t>q{ 2 hf 


Apart from gaps in the wing, alterations in the normal distribution 
of lift are most often produced by disturbing bodies on the upper side 
of the airfoil, e. //. by motor supports, gondolas, ote. Nueh disturbances 
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are often deliberately introduced to lower the lift drag ratio in order 
to allow steeper landing 1 . 

In Figs. 70 to 72 measurements are shown which were made by 
J. Ackeret 2 on wings containing gaps or openings either at the leading 
or the trailing edge as well as on a wing with longitudinal slot. Openings 
at the leading edge produced a considerable increase in drag as soon 
as the flow had separated at the connecting bridge (Eig. 71). When, 
however, a wing with longitudinal slot was used, the increase of drag 
became manifest and conti¬ 
nued to grow from the posi¬ 
tion of smallest lift. The 
fact that for larger lifts the 
curves for wings with gaps 
or openings approach or even 
intersect the curves for the 
wings with the longitudinal 
slot, can be accounted for 
by the considerable profile 
drag produced by the bridge 
in the latter case, which must 
be added to the induced 
drag. At the trailing edge, 
the principal effect of such 
cut out forms is to increase 
the profile drag (Fig. 72) with 
no separation at the bridge. 

This is due to the fact that 
the bluntness of the trailing 
edge increases the drag and 
hence, as already seen in I 9, 
increases the maximum lift 
(see remarks in connection with Fig. 72). The consequence is that 
the maximum lift at the bridge in spite of the shortening of the 
chord, falls only slightly 3 . 

If the bridge is extended in such a way that, in spite of its smaller 
chord, its lift is equal to that of the adjacent portion of the wing, it 
is possible to a great extent to avoid even the harmful effects of gaps 
at the leading edge. To this end it is necessary first to give to the bridge 

1 Hubneb, W., and Pleines, W., Das DVL-Gleitwinkelsteuer (Bauart 
W. Hubner). Zeitsehr. f. Flugtechnik u. Motorl. 23, p. 455, 1932. 

2 Ergebnisse der Aerodynamischen Versuchsanstalt zu Gottingen, III. Lief., 
p. 92 (Oldenbourg, Munich, 1927). 

3 Messungen an Profilen mit abgesehnittener Hinterkante. Ergebnisse der 
Aerodynamischen Versuchsanstalt zu Gottingen, III. Lief., p. 82. 



Fig. 71. Results of measurements made on wings 
either with longitudinal slots or notched on leading 
edge as shown in Fig. 70. 
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a larger angle of incidence to compensate for its smaller chord, and next, 
to take precautions that its maximum lift in relation to its chord is 
correspondingly higher. If the remainder of the wing has a comparatively 
thin and slightly curved profile of low C Lmax the last condition can be 
satisfied simply by choosing for the bridge form a thicker and more 
strongly curved profile. If on the other hand the profile of the main 
wing is already thick and of high maximum lift, the artificial means 
noted in I 4 can be applied successfully in order to raise the maximum lift. 

The accuracy of this re¬ 
asoning has been proven 
through experimental research 
by H. Muttray 1 . These in¬ 
vestigations showed further 
that another consideration 
needs attention in the attempt 
to produce an undisturbed 
transition of the lift distri¬ 
bution: the bridge must not 
be shifted too far in the di¬ 
rection of flight relatively to 
the remainder of the wing; 
the vortex lines which re¬ 
present the distribution of 
lift over the wing must be 
able, in a measure, to pursue 
their course smoothly. The 
need for this condition can 
best be understood by con¬ 
sidering an extreme ease. If 
the bridge is imagined shifted 
so far back that it no longer has any connection with the two 
remaining portions of the wing, throe detached wings are obtained 
(Fig. 73a). At the boundary of each wing the lift falls to zero and 
the lift distribution is, approximately, of the form shown in the 
lower part of Fig. 73 b. If the bridge is not totally disconnected from 
the remainder of the wing but is shifted comparatively far in the 
direction of flight, the lift does not fall absolutely to zero at the 
transition points, but suffers a considerable decrease with consequent 
additional induced drag. The effect of shifting the middle of the wing 
in this manner, without alteration of chord has also been investigated 

1 Muttray, H., Neuero Mensungen an Flugoln mit Ansschnitton. %dtschr. f. 
Flugtechnik u. Motor!. 20, p. 161, 1929; and Krgebnitme dor AorodynamiHohon 
Versuohsamtalt zu Gottingen, IV. Lief., p. 85, 1932. 
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by Muttray x . It is however, impossible to state with certainty whether 
the harmful effect observed can be traced back to unfavorable angles 
of incidence on the portions displaced. 

The disturbing effects of adventitious structures on the wing are 
illustrated by several researches carried out in the Gottingen Laboratories 
and to the reports of which reference may be made 2 . It will be recognized 
that disturbances on the upper side have a particularly unfavorable 
effect since they tend to produce separation and diminution of lift. 


7. Wings of Large Chord. An initial assumption in the usual theory 
of induced drag is that the span of the wing is large compared with 
the chord. It is worthy of note, however, that the theoretical conclusions 
are also true with reasonable accuracy for wings with span approximately 

_ _ equal to the chord (square contour). 

L- J I--- J a This can be verified by reference 

CD 


b 



Fig. 73. Lift distribution on an airfoil the Fig. 74. Normal component of the -velocity 
middle portion of which has been displaced of approach of a plate of large chord 

toward the rear. dimension. 


to Figs. 53 and 54. If the chord is large compared with the span, the 
effect of the flow in planes parallel to the plane of symmetry is of lesser 
importance than the effects of the flow at the side boundaries. In the 
extreme case, if the chord length is very large in comparison with the 
span, the flow in the longitudinal direction need be taken into account 
only in the neighborhood of the leading and trailing edges and even 
this can be neglected in comparison with the other effects on the 
remainder of the wing. If however, the leading and trailing edges are 
at a sufficient distance for their effects to be negligible, a two-dimensional 
transverse flow is obtained which can easily be treated by mathematical 
methods as follows. Let us assume that we are dealing with a flat wing: 

If oc is the angle of incidence on the wing and V the velocity of 
approach, the air has a normal velocity (see Fig. 74) 

V' = V sin oc (7.1) 

toward the wing, and exerts a force upon it of amount, 

P = i- q SV' 2 C D = -J- qV*SC d sin 2 a (7.2) 


1 Mur tea y, H., Messungen an einem. Fliigel mit verse tztem Mittelteil. Ergeb- 
nisse der Aerodynamischen Versuchsanstalt zu Gottingen, IV. Lief., p. 88, 1932. 

2 Beeinflussung von Tragflachen dureh Motorgondeln. Ergebnisse der Aero¬ 
dynamischen Versuchsanstalt zu Gottingen, III. Lief., p. 115 (Oldenbourg, Munich, 
1927). 
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This force is normal to the plane of the wing and can be decomposed 
into a lift component L~ P cos a ^ P (7.3) 

and a drag component 

D = P sin cl = * q F 2 & Cj) sin z ac (7.4) 

In the above equations C D is the coefficient of drag of a long flat plate 
so that CJ D is approximately equal to 2. In addition, we must consider 
the effect of surface friction. The additional resistance is D u where 

D u - q V 2 S Of cos 2 a (7.5) 



Fig. 75. Force and moment coefficients of a flat rectangular plate of aspect ratio (‘25) 8 /* 5. 


whero G f is the coefficient of surface friction 1 : cos 2 oc is generally 
replaced by 1. 

If the effect of surface friction is neglected the drag lift ratio has the value 


On calculating the most favorable drag lift ratio by applying airfoil theory to (2.3), 
(7.2) and (7.3) the value obtained is 


(’ll 


. ( 'o nin 1 a (7.7) 

/mm (j) A 

Since S/(2b)' z may be largo, the theoretical minimum thus obtained is considerably 
higher than the minimum obtained in actual practice. This apparent contradiction 
is due to the fact that airfoil theory postulates a “lino” airfoil. In the ease under 
discussion, however, the projection of the wing in the direction of motion has 


1 Of is a function of the Reynolds number. The chord length is not, however, 
the predominating factor in determining the value of the latter for, on account 
of tli© transverse flow, the direction of flow is not along the wing but aslant from 
the middle of the wing toward the edges. In this ease therefore the Reynolds 
number of predominating effect is a function of the span ami of the angle of 
incidence. 
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a considerable vertical extension since the trailing edge is considerably lower than 
the leading edge. In airfoil theory a wing of this kind corresponds rather to 



Fig 1 . 76. Force and moment coefficients of a flat square plate. 



Fig. 77. Force anti moment coefficients of a flat rectangular plate of aspect ratio (2 b)*I&= 1/5. 

a “multi-plane” as discussed in Division E IV 14. The height of the multi-plane 
is h = csina. If h»-b the induced drag lift ratio becomes 

T )min = 2 q F 2 fe-26 == T ° D “ (7 ' 8) 

and this result is consistent with (7.6) above. 
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Figs. 75 to 77 show the polars for flat plates 1 of aspect ratios 1 : 5, 
1 : 1 and 5:1. It is noteworthy that the maximum lifts for wings of 
approximately square contours are extraordinarily high. Exactly similar 
results are obtained with circular discs. There is as yet no satisfactory 
theoretical explanation of this abnormal phenomenon. The effect 
described should, however, be useful in the construction of tail-planes 
where premature separation must be avoided if at all possible (see 11). 


B. Combination of Wings 

8. Preliminary Remarks. The combination of several wings in a single 
system results in peculiar properties for the system which, by proper 
use, may be made of great value in the problems of aircraft construction. 



Fig. 78. Tho vortex system of an airfoil of 
finite span formed from tho corresponding 
system of infinite span (2) by tho addition 
of the vortex systems II and III. The arrow 
in this diagram and also in Figs. 79 and 81 
indicates the sense of tho vortex rotations. 


Fig. 79. Formation of the vortex system of 
an airfoil of finite span out of the bound 
vortex r and the system of free 
vortices II. 


The members of the system arc usually arranged so closely that mutual 
interactions occur, tho flow around each wing being disturbed by the 
presence of its neighbors by an amount which, as a rule, is too largo 
to be negligible. Various contributory factors in this effect must bo 
considered separately: in the first place, a wing of infinite span gives 
rise to a field of disturbance which influences tho working of neighboring 
wings. Moreover, the fact that span is actually finite introduces a second 
disturbing field due partly to tho vortices generated at the ends of tho 
wing and partly to the termination of the wing at these ends (see Fig. 78 
where these three factors are indicated by throe systems of vortices, 
I, II and III, which characterize their principal respective effects). 
Instead of separating tho threes factors viz . infinite wing, generation 
of vortices, absence of tho prolongations of the wing, in this fashion, 
it is possible to combine the first and last and to calculate the effect 
of a finite portion of wing (see Fig. 79 where V — I • [« lit). Such 
a procedure must dispense with the results of tins comparatively extensive 
researches which have been concerned with two-dimensional flows around 
combinations of wings (Division E II). Whether or not it is advisable 

1 Flaohsbaet, ()., Messungon an obonon und gowdlbton Flatten. Krgobnisso 
dor Aerodynamischon Versuchsanstalt zu Gdttingen, IV. Lief., p. 9b (Oldonbourg, 
Munich, 1932). 
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to take account of the results of these researches depends upon the 
extent of their influence on the total phenomena. In general, the relative 
importance of the two-dimensional flow increases as the distance between 
mutually interacting wings decreases in comparison with their span. 
When the latter ratio increases, the finite length of span becomes the 
more influential factor and the results obtained for two-dimensional 
flow find diminishing application. 

The field of disturbance for a given body can be constructed by 
a known procedure out of sources, sinks and vortices. The effects of 
singularities which occur in pairs with opposite signs (a sink plus a source, 
a pair of vortices with opposite sense of rotation) diminish with distance 
very rapidly as compared with the effect of a single source or a single 
vortex. (In a two-dimensional flow, for example, the field velocity of 
a source or vortex varies as 1/r, while that of a sink-source arrangement, 
or a vortex doublet, as 1/r 2 for large values of r 1 .) In the case of flow 
around an airplane wing, single vortices occur in connection with the 
circulation around the wing. Hence at large distances the disturbing 
field of an airfoil is identical with that due to a vortex having circulation 
equal to that around the wing. At smaller distances the effects of 
singularities occurring in pairs and determined by the exact shape of 
th6 wing must also be taken into account, but in the more usual cases, 
e. g. biplanes, the latter effects remain small in comparison with those 
produced by the circulation, and are usually neglected. If, however, 
it is desired to consider the special effects of the shape of the wing 
section, it is permissible to dispense with sources, sinks and vortices, 
for the shape is important only at small distances from the wing, 
and as the flow at some distance is sufficiently like a two-dimensional 
flow to be treated as such, the usual methods of two-dimensional fluid 
mechanics, e. g. conformal transformation may be employed. 

Groups of wings in combination can be divided into two classes, 
according as the wings are arranged in fore and aft order or above and 
below. The first includes the so-called tandem wings (two approximately 
equal wings arranged in fore and aft order) which are practically obsolete 
at the present time but are interesting in' view of their bearing on the 
mutual interaction of wing and tail-plane. If the distance between two 
such wings is made very small, arrangements are obtained which are 
equivalent to the combination of wing and aileron, or of fin and rudder. 
Although the examples given can also be treated as single wings of broken 
profile and might therefore have been included in the discussion of 
airfoil profiles in Chapter I, it has seemed more profitable, in view of 
their intimate connection with the combination of wing and tail-plane, 
to discuss them together in the present context. Slotted wings can 
also be regarded as combinations of wings but have already been discussed 

^Division B II 7 and IV 10. 
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Fipr. 80. ForceH on two airfoils 
In tandem and thoir resultant-. 


in I 5. The most important member of the second class is the biplane. 
This case is closely connected with that of flight close to the ground, 
a state of affairs which is made amenable to calculation by the method 
of images (Division E IV Part C). 

0. Stability of Wings Arranged in Tandem. If two wings are arranged 
fore and aft, the resultant force is the vector sum of the forces acting 
separately on the wings (Fig. 80). Let the two wings be assumed rigidly 
connected; rotation of the entire system then alters the angles of 
incidence on each wing always by the same amount. If the effect of 
this is to alter the forces on the two wings in the same ratio, the point 
of application of the resultant shifts only to the extent determined by 
the shifts of the two component forces (shift of the center of pressure 

on each wing). If however, increasing the 
angle of incidence increases the force on the 
rear wing by a factor greater than on the 
other, there will be a shift of the resultant to 
the rear in addition to that produced by the 
change in position of the centers of pressure 
on the wings. Conversely, if the force on the 
forward wing increases in relatively greater 
proportion than that on the rear wing, then 
the additional shift of the resultant will bo forward. Since the forces 
on each wing are practically proportional to their effective angles of 
incidence (a — a 0 ) [II (5.1)], it follows that neglecting the mutual 
interaction of the wings and any subsidiary phenomena, the wing for 
which the effective angle of incidence is smaller will show the greater 
proportional change in force. Hence the arrangement of two wings 
with appropriate deoalage, that is with different angles of incidence for 
the two wings, will provide a very effective means of control for the 
shift of the center of pressure of the system. The shift of the center 
of pressure is a decisive factor in determining the stability of an aero¬ 
plane (Division N). 

If subsidiary effects such as propeller thrust, drag, height of the 
center of gravity above tin's wings arc neglected, a necessary condition 
for equilibrium is that the lino of action of the lift shall pass through 
the center of gravity, i. e . the center of gravity must lie on the line of 
the resultant of pressure. For if this is not the ease, gravity and lift 
together exert a couple on the airplane. If an alteration of the angle 
of incidence shifts the center of pressure, equilibrium is disturbed and 
can be restored only by manipulating the elevator until the center of 
pressure and the center of gravity come again to the same vertical lino. 
If the elevator is not used, and an increase of the angle of incidence 
shifts the center of pressure toward the trailing edge, the resulting couple 
tends to decrease the angle of incidence and equilibrium is automatically 
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restored. If* however, an increase of the angle of incidence carries the 
center of pressure forward, or a decrease carries it in the opposite 
direction, the resulting couple increases the initial change in the angle 
of incidence, and an airplane in this condition would not regain equilibrium 
without the use of the horizontal tail surfaces. The state of equilibrium 
is therefore stable or unstable according as an increase of the angle of 
incidence from the position of equilibrium shifts the center of pressure 
backward or forward. The greater the shift of the center of pressure 
for a given change of angle the greater the stability or instability as the 
case may be. If for a change in the angle of incidence the center of 
pressure and the center of gravity remain on the same vertical, the 
system is in a state of neutral equilibrium. In general it is desired 
to obtain a state of stable equilibrium. In general, wings by themselves 
are unstable, especially when lift-drag ratios are high, i. e . with increase 
of the angle of incidence the center of pressure moves forward. A condition 
of stable equilibrium can however, be obtained by setting the two 
component wings at an angle (decalage). To this end the rear wing 
must have a smaller effective angle of incidence than the forward wing. 
The magnitude of the compensating effect so produced increases with 
the distance between the wings and with the angle between them. 

The above description of the effect of setting the two wings at an 
angle is, however, not quite accurate quantitively, since the mutual 
interaction of the wings has been neglected. The circulation around 
a wing produces an induced field in the neighborhood such that for 
positive lift induced velocities are produced the direction of which is 
upward in front of the wing and downward behind. As a result of the 
absence of indefinite lateral extension, wings of finite span give rise to 
induced velocities which are smaller than those produced by wings of 
infinite span. Vortices originating at the ends of the wing are responsible 
for an additional downward velocity inside a rectangular region whose 
width coincides with the span. In front of the wing this velocity is 
smaller than that on the wing itself; behind the wing it is larger. 
Moreover for a given angle of incidence, the finite span reduces the 
lift of the disturbing wing (3.4) and hence reduces the magnitude of 
the interference effect. 

10. Measures for Obtaining Stability. In order to obtain certain 
general ideas on the question of stability, we shall commence with some 
relatively simple examples. For simplicity the actual wings will be 
replaced by equivalent plane wings (II 1) which will be assumed to 
have fixed centers of pressure, so that any shift of the resultant center 
of pressure must be ascribed to the arrangement of the component 
members of the system. We first choose two wings with span large 
compared with their mutual distance Z, so that the effect of finite span 
may be neglected, and we have simply to consider the problem of 
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keeping the center of pressure at a fixed point between the wings. If 
the mutual interactions are neglected it follows that the wings must 
have the same angle of incidence, i. e. a decalage of 0°, and the surface 
areas of the two wings must be in a fixed ratio. Let the surface area 
of the front wing be S [, of the rear wing S ' 2 , and let the chord lengths, 
c [, c 2 respectively, be constant for each wing so that = 2 b x c[ and 
$' = 2 b 2 4 • We must next investigate as to how the angles of incidence 
and the chords must be changed in order to obtain the same effect if 
the mutual interaction is taken into account. If the angle of incidence oc 
is 0° the lift of each wing is zero; hence there is no interaction, no 
correction is required on that account and the decalage remains zero. 
Moreover, no restriction can be set on the chords at this angle since 
the lift remains zero for every possible value. If the angle of incidence 
is now increased to a finite value a each wing has lift and, aside from 
the effect of induced velocities, the coefficient of lift for each wing 
[II (1.1)] would be C' L 2 n oc 

and the circulations I\ = 4 C' L V c\ = ti a V c\ 

l ( 10 . 1 ) 

for the front wing and F 2 2 F' L V c' 2 r= n cl V r{> 

for the rear wing. The induced velocities associated with these cir¬ 
culations produce changes in the effective angles of incidence of amounts 


and 


Aoq 

A <x 2 


«»! I\ a d, 

T "2 n VI ^ 2 l 

I\ ... 

' V .“ 2 n V l “ " " 


OC c\ 
21 


( 10 . 2 ) 


respectively, so that the lift on the front wing increases while that on 
the rear wing decreases. In order to obtain the basic values of the 
circulation and the corresponding lifts for each wing, the chord of the 
forward wing must be decreased to c x and that of the rear wing increased 
to c 2 . The values of those quantities can be obtained from the equations 


1\ n (cl + A cq) Vc x 7t a V c,\ 
1\ — n (oc -f A a 2 ) V’ Va' 2 


On substituting the values for Aoq and Aoq from (10.2) the following 
equations are obtained: ot (1 + ^ j a x • - occ\ (10.4) 


so that <q -- 

and similarly c % 

The spans 2 b x and 2 6 2 respectively remain unchanged so that the 
necessary surface areas JS X — 2 o x b x and £>\ — 2 c, z b % are changed in the 
same ratio as the chords. 
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The ratio of the corrected to the original chords is independent of 
the angle of incidence a. Allowance for the mutual interaction of the 
two wings can therefore be made for all angles of incidence by replacing 
the chord lengths c x and c 2 by c x and c' 2 respectively and assuming 
that the corrected wings have no interaction. 

So far it has been required to hold the center of pressure at a definite 
point; in the case now to be considered, it is required to arrange the 
combination of wings so as to produce a specified shift of the center 
of pressure. Let e' be the decalage (angle between the wings) necessary 
when mutual interaction is neglected; then with the previous notation, 

ai = a 2 + fi' (10.6) 

Let the surface areas obtained when mutual interaction is neglected 
be, as above S[ = 2 c[ b x and S 2 = 2 c 2 b 2 for the front and back wings 
respectively. Since the angles of incidence of the wings now differ there 
will be no position where both wings have zero lift and hence no position 
without interference. When a 2 = 0, oq becomes s' and the coefficient 
of lift and circulation of the front wing have the values 

0 L1 *=2ne' (10.7) 

r t ^7cs' Vc x ( 10 . 8 ) 


This wing suffers no interference since its partner has zero angle of 
incidence and therefore zero lift. The flow around the rear wing is, 
however, diverted downward by an angle 


A a 


L'i __ s' c\ 

2 j zlV 2 l 


(10.9) 


The back wing must therefore be adjusted to have an angle of incidence 
A 2 = s' c\\2 l in order to have zero lift. Similarly for zero angle of 
incidence at the front wing, the back wing will have an angle of incidence 
a 2 == — s' and negative lift, inducing a downward flow at the front 
wing. Hence the angle of incidence on the front wing must be increased to 

Ai = if (10.10) 

Since the angles of incidence have been increased by A x and A 2 respec¬ 
tively the alteration in decalage is Ae, where 

A e = A, — A 2 = (10.11) 

The required decalage is therefore 

s = s' + As = e'(l 4- -2J-) (10.12) 

The mutual interaction of the wings due to decalage therefore has no 
effect if c 2 = c r x , i. e. if the original chord lengths uncorrected for inter¬ 
action are equal. If this is not the case the decalage must be decreased 
or increased according as the chord of the front wing is greater or less 
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than the chord of the rear wing. The two possibilities are exemplified 
by the usual wing and tail plane type and by the “canard” type (see 13) 
respectively. 

The requisite chord values, c t and c 2 , can be obtained by using the 
condition that for all angles of incidence the calculated values of the 
circulations must agree with those obtained by neglecting interaction. 
The equations thus obtained are: 

A = n K + A a + A aj) Vc, x = n cc x Vc\ 

— n (a 2 -f- A 2 + A a 2 ) Vc. x — n a 2 Vc'j 1 


where 

and 


A cc 1 = 
Aa 2 = 


A_ _ 

2 n V 1 

_A 

2 nVl 


a 

2 1 

___ a, c/, 

2Z 


(10.14) 


If the latter value for A <x v and the value of Aj from (10.10) are inserted 
in (10.13), it follows that 

(«i + 21 + 21 ) °1 — x i °i (10.15) 


Hence, since ou + e' -== oq 



2 Z 


(10.16) 


and similarly 


r. 2 - 


(lh<*i/2Z) 

cl, 

(1 — c\/21) 


(10.17) 


as in the arrangement without decal age. 

In the theory of the preceding paragraphs the effect of finite span 
and varying chord length were eliminated by postulating constant chord 
lengths and spans so largo that the end effects were negligible. Allowance 
may now be made for those neglected factors by multiplying the 
magnitudes hitherto used by suitable coefficients. Whereas the lift of 
a wing of surface area S', largo span, at angle of incidence a' was 
expressed by the formula 


L (1/2) Q V*S’$n a' 


(10.18) 


the corresponding formula for a wing of finite span becomes 

L :■■■* ( 1 / 2 ) Q v*ft' S' 2 Jra' (10.19) 

where /// expresses the-reduction of lift produced by loss at the ends 
of the wing. For elliptic? distributions, in accordance with (3.4) above 


,l ” (1 -|-2 fl'/( 2 &)*) 


( 10 . 20 ) 


where 2 b denotes the span as hitherto. 

The previous formula for the induced velocity w at a distance l 
before or behind the wing of great span and constant chord length was 


w = -F 


r 

2 nl 


L 

4 sr a V h l 


( 10 . 21 ) 
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If a downward induced velocity is regarded as positive, the negative 
sign must be chosen for the value in front of the wing and the positive 
for that in the rear. 

Furthermore, this velocity along the span of the disturbed wing 
was constant; for finite span, however, this is no longer the case. It is 
necessary in fact to replace the induced velocity w of (10.21) by a mean 
value w so chosen that the change of lift produced by postulating 
a constant velocity w , equals the actual change as obtained by more 
detailed calculation based on actual values [see (11.3)]. 

The required mean value can be related to formula (10.21) by 
multiplying the w of that formula by a correcting factor x, thus. 


W ~ T 4n e Vbl (10.22) 

The values of x are discussed in detail in the following section but 
attention may be drawn at this point to two qualitative results con¬ 
cerning these values. In front of the wing the induced velocity is 
decreased by the end effect, the reverse in general being true behind 
the wing. It should also be observed that outside a strip of width equal 
to that of the span, the induced velocity due to the trailing vortices 
is opposite in direction to that within the same region. If, therefore, 
the span of one wing is considerably less than that of the other, the 
mean velocity w induced by it upon its neighbor is very small. Thus, 
for example, the interference effect of the tail-plane upon the main 
wing can generally be neglected. 

If allowance is made for the effect of the ends of the wing, the same 
method which led to (10.12) and (10.17) will now give 




( , Si 
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(10.23) 


(10.24) 


Changing the surfaces S[, S' 2 into S x , S 2 respectively also changes the 
aspect ratios so that the coefficient (jl needs modification, as can be 
seen from (10.20) for elliptic distribution. The factor /q therefore differs 
from juy and /q from /q but the amount of the difference in general 
is so small that in practice it scarcely needs consideration. 

11. The Induced Field in Front of and Behind a Wing: Theory. 
If r ( y) is the distribution of circulation across the span, a vortex of 
strength (d Fjd y) dy must originate between y and y + dy. If such 
trailing vortices are combined with those represented by the circulation 
around the wing, it is possible to regard the entire vortex system as 
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constructed of line vortices of which a representative is of strength 
(8 r/d y) dy, bent at right angles at the points ± y (see Fig. 81). The 
field of such a vortex, bent at right angles at the points ± y lt induces, 
according to the Biot-Savart law (Division B III 2) at a point P behind 
the wing (Fig. 82) a downward velocity of amount dvj%. If the coordinates 
of P are (y 2 , l ) then dw 2 is given by the formula 


(l iv 2 = 

er i r x 

(cos (p 4~ COS ip) + 

i 

( I 4 * s ‘i n cp) 


dy y 4 n [ l 

(Vi + Vi) 




+ 

1 

(1 + sin ip) 

dy i 



(2/i ~' !h ) 

where 

sin (p 

l 

sin ip 



i/(2d + y-if + 1: ~ ’ 

l/(?/i — 2/sj : 




vi + y*-.. 

cos ip 

?/i — y 2 


COS (p = 

V(vx 4~ y*) % + v 1 

— ?/2) s + & 


(HI) 


Fig. 81. Resolution of the complete vortex 
system of an airfoil Into partial vortices at 
rig-lit angles. 



If the point P in situated in front of the wing l must bo written with 
a negative sign. The interference effect w. z at P, of the entire wing, 
is found by integrating with respect to ?/ x over the half span b v 
If P is a point on the profile of the other wing of equivalent chord 
length c (c = the chord length of the corresponding flat plate) a portion 
of that wing of width d ?/ 2 suffers a diminution of lift of magnitude 
d&L~u> 2 % 7t c (1/2) Q Vdy % . The whole of wing 2 lying at distance l 
behind wing I experiences a (negative) increase of lift of magnitude 

'1 b t 

A L ^ —2 71(1/2) q Vf w 2 c 2 d y % (11.2) 

* * b» 

The value then obtained for the mean induced velocity of the previous 

i b t 

section is Jc 2 ^ * j w 2 c 2 d y t {11.3) 

b t 

b t 

where S 2 ~~ f c 2 d y t and denotes the surface*! area of thes rear wing. 
- - b t 

The mean velocity w t of the front wing under the influence of its partner 
can be found in similar fashion. In most cases which occur in practice 
the span of one of the two wings (horizontal tail surfaces) is small in 
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comparison with the other, and ( 11 . 1 ) may then be materially simplified 
by replacing the interference velocity (or w x as the case may be) 
by its value in the plane of symmetry. If this is done it follows that 


sm cp 
and hence 

w* — w 2 


sm w = - , cos w = cos w — — ~ — 

VP + vl i H % + y\ 


b x 

r er i 
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•b x 


Ll/P + 


Vi 


^r + 4r \)+- 


Vi 


Vi 


dy x (11 A) 


This integral has been evaluated by H. B. Helmbold 1 for elliptic 
lift distribution. He found that the velocity (reckoned positive downward) 
could be expressed as 


w 2 


2L 

nQV(2bf 


[1 + 9(1/6)] 


(11.5) 


in the region behind the wing. The corresponding formula in front of 


the wing is w 1 = - g y^6) a t 1 ~ <P ( W ')] ( 116 ) 

l always being reckoned positive. The factor 2 Ljn q V (2 6) 2 (which 
corresponds to l = 0 ) represents the downward velocity at the wing 
itself [see (2.6)]. Let w 0 now denote the velocity for an infinitely long 
wing, as obtained in ( 10 . 21 ). Then 


w n 


2 7t\l\ 


4: 71 Q'Vb\l\ 


(11.7) 


A comparison of this formula with (11.5) and ( 11 . 6 ) shows that 


* 2 = |i- = 2iii|> m— i] 


( 11 . 8 ) 


The values of the function cp (Ijb) can be obtained from the Table of 
Division E VI 6 where (1 + 9 ) is denoted by (pxjcp. The curve marked I 
in Fig. 83 represents k as a function of Z/ 6 , the values being derived 
from those of cp in the table mentioned. The portions of the curve to 
the right and left of the origin represent respectively x x (interference 
on the rear tail-plane by the wing in front of it) and (interference 
on the forward tail-plane by the wing behind it). 

In calculating the interference field it has been assumed that the 
vortices trailing from the wing move, as shown in Fig. 81, in straight 
lines in the direction opposite to the direction of flight. This hypothesis 
is justified when the interference velocities produced by the wing are 
very small in comparison with the velocities of flight. This assumption 
is usually made in applications of airfoil theory and is sufficiently near 


1 Helmbold, H. B., Ober die Berechnung des Abwindes hunter einem recht- 
cckigen Fliigel. Zeitschr. f. Elugteehnik u. Motorl. 10, p. 291, 1925. See report 
on this paper in Division E VI 0. 

Aerodynamic Theory IV 
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to the facts for nearly all problems which arise; it is not, however, 
sufficiently accurate for the case at present under consideration, i. e. the 
problem of the mutual interaction of two airfoils. The chief reason for 
this exception is the fact that the band of vortices proceeding from 
the wing rolls up into two single vortices whose interference field differs 
from that of the band which existed before rolling up occurred (Divi¬ 
sion E VI 6). This effect will be understood more clearly by considering 
the simple case of an airfoil with elliptic lift distribution. We shall 
consider the effect at a point in the plane of symmetry lying 

so far behind the airfoil that 
the induction due to vortices 
attached to the wing itself can 
be neglected and that the 

length of the trail of free 
vortices extending in front of 
the point may bo taken as 

infinite in the calculations. If 
L is the lift of the wing, the 
band of vortices before rolling 
up produces an induced velo¬ 
city of amount [sens (2.0)] 

2 L T7 

w V 

7T. q (2 b) * 

After rolling up there are two 
single vortices with opposite 
sense of rotation and with cir¬ 
culation (2.2) 

r L 

0 e b (2 b) n/4 

At any instant these vortices lie at the “centers of gravity” of the two 
halves of the unrolled vortex band whieh produce them, i. e. at a distance 

from the middle, // ^ (11.9) 
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Fiff. 83. Ratio of the induced velocit y at the 
middle of a winR of finite span to the name velo¬ 
city on a wins of infinite span hut. with equal lift, 
per length of span,, /, for elliptic lift distribution 
without rolling up of the vortex surfaces; II, for 
elliptic lift dist ribut ion with immediate rolling up 
of the vortex surfaces; III , for rootuiiffulur lift 
distribution. 


[Division E VI (5.5)]. A vortex pair of this kind product's an induced 
velocity in the plane of symmetry of amount 
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v> * 0 

" 2 1/ 71 
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7t q (2 b) 
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( 11 . 10 ) 


so that the rolling up process has reduced the induced velocity by 
about 20 per cent. This result is, however, only true in the plane of 
symmetry and the value increases toward the sides, a fact which must 
be considered when tail-planes of comparatively large span are used. 
Fig. 84 shows the velocity distribution before and after the appearance 
of single vortices, the first being shown by a dotted and the second 
by a continuous line. 
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Fig*. 84. Distribution of the downwash. 
across the span. 


If the individual vortices developed very quickly the calculations 
could be performed simply by replacing the actual wing and its actual 
lift distribution by a wing with rectangular lift distribution and corre¬ 
spondingly concentrated trailing vortices. Unfortunately, in most cases 
occurring in practice the transition into individual vortices occurs precisely 
in the region occupied by the horizontal tail surfaces [see Kaden’s 
investigations. Division E VI (5.9)]. Hence the values of the downwash on 
the horizontal tail surfaces always lie between those for the unrolled vortex 
band and those for the developed vortex pair. In Eig. 83 the curves mark¬ 
ed I and II represent the function x 3 constructed by analogy with (11.8), 
for the two extreme cases of vortex bands which, from their very com¬ 
mencement, are respectively unrolled and rolled up into a vortex pair. 

Since the lift distribution of a wing 
is generally somewhat fuller than the 
ellipse, the trailing vortices before rol¬ 
ling up are usually concentrated more 
strongly at the boundary than in the 
example considered; this reduces the 
difference in the downwash before and 
after rolling up without, however, ren¬ 
dering it small enough to be negligible. The reader may be referred 
for a more exact account of the phenomena occurring with rectangular 
airfoils to the paper by H. B. Helmbold already mentioned (see foot¬ 
note p. 81 and report in Division E VI 6). The limiting case for 
which the lift distribution is constant over the entire span is shown 
by curve III in Eig. 83. Since rolling up occurs only behind the wing 
the change in the induced field thereby produced is only of considerable 
effect in that region itself. In the space occupied by the wing and even 
more so in the space in front of the wing the effect of the rolling up 
is generally so small that it may be neglected. 

12* Experimental Values Characterizing the Downwash Behind Wings. 
In consequence of the uncertainty attaching to the initial suppositions 
of the theory sketched in the preceding sections due, in particular, to 
the rolling up of the vortex layer behind the wing, the theoretical values 
of the induced velocities are not yet sufficiently reliable. Unfortunately, 
moreover, the experimental determination of the so-called downwash 
is rather difficult owing to the small values which have to be measured, 
and but few results have been obtained. One method is to measure 
the downwash at various points behind (or in front of) the wing by 
using some means for indicating the direction of flow 1 . Another is to 


1 The simplest, though not very accurate, procedure is to insert light threads 
into the flow which arrange themselves in the direction of flow and are then 
photographed. An exploration of the field behind a wing, conducted in this fashion, 
is published in the Technische Berichte der Blugzeugmeisterei, Vol. Ill, p. 10 

6 * 
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introduce small test surfaces, and to deduce the down wash from the 
forces exerted upon them. The first method has the disadvantage that 
all accidental local interferences are included in the indications and 
measurements must be taken at a great many points in order to eliminate 
this source of error. The second method on the other hand has the 
disadvantage that the measurements obtained are mean values of the 
pressures over the testing surfaces so that alterations of the downwash 
in small regions, e. g . behind the ends of the wing, cannot be followed. 
If the size of the test surface is reduced, the diminished exactitude of 
the angular settings and the decrease in the magnitude of the forces 
considerably increase the difficulty and reduce the accuracy of the 
measurements. Also the direction sensitivity of such test surfaces is, 
in general, less than that of other means for direction indication. 

A comprehensive survey of downwash by means of a testing surface 
has been made in England using a model wing of 18 inches span and 
3 inches chord, and with a test plane 2-1/2 indies by 1/2 inch 1 . 

13. Wing and Tail-Plane. In the construction of airplanes it is 
usual, for reasons dictated both by considerations of strength and 
facility in steering, to concentrate the greater part of the lift on one wing 
(or otherwise, as in a multiplane, on several wings arranged in a vertical 
series) and to make the second wing considerably smaller in order to 
serve chiefly as an auxiliary stabilizing element. In general the stabilizing 
wing is put at the rear of the main wing but may also, as in the "‘canard” 
type, be located in front of the main wing. The "‘elevator 1 ’ wing is 
usually connected to the “stabilizer 11 wing, tin 1 * whole arrangement 
forming the horizontal tail structures of which the fixed portion is the 
stabilizer or tail piano. If the elevator is fixed, stabilizer and elevator, 
i.e. the entire system of horizontal tail surfaces, work together as 
a stabilizing wing. It is often of interest to know the behavior of 
the airplane when the elevator is free to move; for details of the 
calculations of the forces on the tail-plane in the latter ease, reference 
may bo made to the following sections. 

It has already been seen that the tail surface, if located behind the 
main wing must have a smaller effective angle of incidence than the 
latter. The greater this difference of angle (dcculago) between the two 
wings the more effective is the stabilization and the smaller need be the 
area of the stabilizing wing or its distance from the main wing (advantages 
in construction). In the extreme ease the stabilizing wing can be so 

(M* Hunk, and G, Oaiuo, LuftHtromneigung hintcr Flftgcln). A more accurate 
procedure involves the measurement of pressure differences by using, e, g, the 
“double tube 1 ’ and the “triple tube”, c. /. it. Kron er, Dissertation, .Berlin (Teeh- 
nischo Hoohsohulo), 1915 (printed 1919). 

1 Piero v, N. A. V., On the Flow in the Rear of an Aerofoil at Small Angles 
of Incidence, Br. A.R.O. R. and M. 578, 1918, 1919. 
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arranged as to give a negative lift ( i.e . a downward force) during normal 
flight; the center of gravity of the airplane must then be situated in 
front of the center of pressure of the main wing. With such an arrange¬ 
ment, however, part of the lift is lost through the negative lift on 
the tail surfaces and there is also increased drag due to the induced 
drag of a wing with negative lift; hence the lift-drag ratio is diminished. 
It is more usual therefore to arrange the tail surfaces for a nearly zero 
lift in normal flight; small deviations from zero are comparatively 
unimportant and may be permitted in order to secure other favorable 
structural features (e.g. the position of the center of gravity relative 
to the main wing). Since the lift on the tail surfaces is in most cases in 
the neighborhood of zero, thin symmetrical or nearly symmetrical 
profiles are used in its construction. 

One very important factor to be taken into account in determining 
the shape of the tail surfaces at the rear is the fact that the critical angle 
of incidence for which the lift is a maximum must first be reached at the 
main wing. Otherwise the separation of the flow at the tail surfaces 
would destroy its stabilizing effect and the airplane would become 
unstable for all larger angles of incidence. The thin, approximately 
symmetrical, tail surface profiles in general use are favorable in this 
respect since they have no marked critical angle of incidence. With 
this fact in mind the contour is frequently chosen to have an aspect 
ratio differing but little from one, since the lift then continues to increase 
for angles of incidence considerable larger than with more usual airfoil 
aspect ratios (Fig. 76, square plate). The large induced drag usually 
associated with small aspect ratios is not of importance here since the 
lift on the wing in its normal state is approximately zero. Often the 
critical angle is raised still further by the use of slots. Since the tail 
surfaces must work well for both positive and negative changes of angle, 
the normal arrangement of a slotted wing (Fig. 61) cannot be applied 
and instead, the space already present between stabilizer and elevator 
is generally used as the slot. 

The working of the elevator at the rear of the main wing can be 
adversely affected not only by the downwash due to the circulation 
around the main wing, but also in serious degree by the dead air wake 
(mixed turbulence). In normal flight however, this wake is not of great 
extent and in general it is not difficult to arrange that the tail plane shall 
lie always outside this region. Nevertheless attention must be paid to 
this point since otherwise the tail surfaces may refuse to act over a given 
range of values of the angle of incidence. In stalled flight, however, it 
is much more difficult to secure for the tail surfaces a location outside 
the wake. In this type of flight, the flow separates from the main wing 
and the wake is of comparatively wide extent. It is, however, of great 
importance to meet this condition. At large angles of incidence the 
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tail-plane gives usually a positive lift. If then, as a result of separation 
of the flow at the main wing the tail surfaces enter suddenly into this 
“dead air” wake, the lift on these surfaces is decreased and an additional 
couple is produced tending to increase the angle of incidence. Hence 
in general it will not be possible to decrease the angle of incidence by 
manipulation of the elevator, and hence impossible, in this way, to 
emerge from the stalled condition. Correct choice of the position of the 
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the distribution of dynamic pressure as a function of height. Values 
are given for various angles of incidence at two distances in the plane 
of symmetry (2.32 c and 3.2b <\ where c chord length). The airfoil 
had a rectangular contour of dimensions 73b X 92 mm. 3 (2b ;< 3.0 in.) 
and profile (J. 387. The distribution curves are plotted relative to the 
airfoil (not relative to the wind direction) Fig. 8b indicates between 

1 Duncan, W. J., Ecus, I). L., Sckuton, G., Fkazkk, R. A., Falknkk, V. M., 
Two Reports on Tail Buffeting, by the aerodynamics staff of the National Physical 
Laboratory. Br. A.R.G. R. and M. 1497,1932. 

BnccjiTKnKit, (J., Vcrsuehe zur ‘lSoscitigung von Leitweikselrntteln. Xeitnohr. 
f. Flugtcelinik u. Motor!. 24, p. 15, 1933. 

2 According to E. Bktkkhojin, AbwindmesHungen hinter Tragfliigcln mit 
abgorissoner Strflmung. ftcitschr. f, Fhigtcohnik u. Motor!. 22, p. 289, 1931. 

3 The original paper includes results for a rectangular airfoil 1 : 4 and a 
trapezoidal airfoil. 
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lines of the same character, the boundaries of the wind shadow (wake) 
in the plane of symmetry, i. e. the region which is to be avoided for 
the location of the tail surfaces. 

The stabilizer and elevator surfaces can also be arranged in front of 
the main wing (“canard” type) 1 and must then have a greater angle 
of incidence than the main wing, i.e. comparatively high lift in the normal 
state. Well curved profiles may therefore be used to advantage in such 
case, in place of those 
of nearly symmetrical 
form. It is then easy to 
ensure that the flow 
shall separate earlier 
and more completely at 
the control surfaces than 
at the main wing, and 
it is, therefore, almost 
impossible to stall such 
an airplane. This po¬ 
sition has also the ad¬ 
vantage that it can 
never be deprived of 
its stabilizing effect by 
entrance into the wake. 

In landing also, the 
ground can be approach¬ 
ed at much greater ang¬ 
les of incidence and 
overturning is almost 
out of the question. The chief disadvantages lie in certain structural 
inconveniences (decreased visibility, installation of motor and propeller)* 

A report of research work in England 2 gives the results of extended 
tests on a model biplane carried out on the plane as a whole, on the plane 
without control surfaces and on the control surfaces alone. Reference 
to this report will show that the pitching moment for the entire model 
is not obtained by simple addition of the moments of the model minus 
tail surfaces and of the tail surfaces alone. The effect of the tail surfaces 
is less when in combination with wing than when alone, since the 
downwash behind the wing diminishes the lift of these surfaces (see 11). 

1 Kiel, H. G., Statische Langsstabilitat der Entenbauart. Zeitschr. f. Flug- 
technik u. Motorl. 21, p. 601, 1930. 

2 Bramwell, F. H., Experiments to determine the lift, drift and pitching 
moment on a model biplane and their variations with wind speed. R. and M. 
No. Ill (Technical Reports of the British 1913—1914), London, 1915. 
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14. Wing and Flap, Fixed and Control Surface. If a wing and tail- 
plane, as considered in the last section, are brought so close together 
that they are in contact, a combination is obtained which is essentially 
that of a wing with flap attached or a fin with rudder attached. The 
conclusions previously reached can therefore be partially extended to 
these parts of an airplane. There is however an essential difference due 
to the fact that the reduced distance between the two elements greatly 
increases their mutual interaction. A combination of this kind can 
therefore be regarded as a single airfoil of somewhat unusual profile as 
e.g.m the theoretical discussion of Division EII11, where the combination 
is idealized into a bent flat plate. 

For experimental results of tests on this combination, reference may 
be made to a comprehensive report 1 on the working of a flap on the 
profile N.A.C.A. M6, carried out in the variable density tunnel at Langley 
Field and under a Reynolds number of about 4,000,000. The flap ran 
along the entire span and its chord was 20 per cent of the combined 
chord (see IV 17 for corresponding experiments with ailerons on the 
outer part of the wing). Similar experiment# on stabilizer and elevator 
combinations have also been carried out in the (ibttingon research 
laboratory, and to the report# on which, reference may he made 2 . These 
experiments were carried out on three combinations with varying 
proportions of elevator to total area, but all have the same overall form 
(contour and profile) for zero deflection of the elevator. The 1 * results arc 
also compared with the theoretical values calculated with the help of 
Munk’s integral (see IT <1 and Division E II 9), This comparison is made 
for the angle of incidence (oc 0 ) at which the lift vanishes, and the agreement 
is good for small deflections of the elevator but for large values additional 
deflection produces far less effect than theory predicts, a fact which 
must be ascribed to separation of the flow at the rear of the wing. Similar 
results are found for the theoretical and measured value# of tin? moment; 
the agreement is good only for small angles of incidence and small 
deflections of the flap. 

In addition to the usual quantities, (■ L , (- Ih (1 ^ for the tail-plane 
structure as a whole, the moment about the axis of the elevator as well 
as the moment coefficient 


Af« 

Nk*h(qI2) V* 


( 14 . 1 ) 


are also given. Hero M M is the moment about the axis of the elevator, 
Mjq and c E the surface area and chord of tins elevator calculated from the 


1 Hkkhnh, (J. J., and Jacobs, Eastman N„ The Effect of Flap and Ailerons 
on the N.A.C.A. Airfoil Section. Rep, 280 (Teclm, Rep. of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Washington, 1927, 1928), 

2 Ergebnissc der Aerodynarmschen VersaehsanHialt ssu Cdttmgon, III. Lief., 
p. 102 (R. Oldonbourg, Munich, 1927). 
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axis to the trailing edge. This moment is important because it determines 
the force which must be exerted by the pilot in moving the elevator. 

For convenience of calculation in practical cases Blenk 1 has arranged 
results of this experiment in the .following manner. The component 
of the force perpendicular to the plane of symmetry of the stabilizer, 
i.e. the so-called normal force N, and its non-dimensional coefficient 
C n = Nf(l]2) qv 2 S can be expressed with good approximation by the 
equation C n = k (a—r/3) (14.2) 

where /? is the angle between stabilizer and elevator (see Fig. 89). Since 
the normal force is almost equal to the lift, h represents essentially the 
known connection between the 
coefficient of lift and the angle of 
incidence of ordinary airfoils. It 
follows from (3.4) that the fol¬ 
lowing equation is approximately 
true: 

k ~ (l + 2 S/(2 bf) 

The value of r depends on the ratio 
of the surface of the elevator area 
to the total area of the tail-plane 
structure. From the results of 
these experiments it is possible to 
derive a curve connecting r and 
S E /S as shown in Fig. 87. For 
any given tail-plane combination, 
r is a characteristic constant. 

The moment of the air force about the elevator axis can be expressed 
approximately by the formula 

x a) (14.4) 

where x x cl is the angular movement of the elevator for which the moment 
vanishes. The values of r x a are shown in Fig. 88 for the three different 
tail-plane combinations investigated. If the angle of incidence is not too 
large (a < about 12°) r x a is approximately proportional to the angle 
of incidence so that inside of this domain of values for a, r x is a constant 
characteristic of the tail-plane. The value of this constant depends in 
chief degree on the surface ratio S E IS, and a very crude approximation 
is r x ^ S E /S. 

Since definite stability is often required when the elevator is free , 
its location, in such cases, must be investigated. Stability results from 
the combined effect of the forces due to air and the forces otherwise 

1 Blenk, H. (see footnote p. 90). 
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Fig-. 87. Relation between the effect of the 
elevator on the lift and the relative surface 
of the elevator. 
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acting on the elevator. The relations involved have been investigated 
in detail by H. Blenk 1 . Apart from forces due to the air the elevator 
is chiefly under the influence of gravitational (and possibly also inertial) 
forces. Insofar as these forces are due to the weight of the elevator 



Fiff. 88. Elevator displacement angle for which the moment about U.h axiw of rotation 

vanishes. 



itself, their moment about the axis depends on the position of the elevator 
with respect to the vertical (or with respect to the direction of mass 
forces) that is, it depends on the angle ft — 0. Hero ft, as hitherto, denotes 
the elevator deflection (angle between elevator and stabilizer) and 0 the 
angle between the stabilizer and the horizontal (Fig. 89) 
Apart from the weight of the elevator itself the weight 
of the connecting parts, c. </. of the control stick must 
also he considered. Since the stick 
and rudder are usually in gear, the 
deflection of the former corresponding 
to a deflection ft of the latter will 
he x ft . When the' elevator and 
stabilizer are at their zero position, i. c. Oft 0, the stick will have 
an inclination e to the vertical; hence the gravitational moments about 
the elevator axis can be expressed in the following form: 

M a r= M 1 sin (s~xft> 0) + M % cos (ft — 0) (JL4.fi) 

1 Rlknk, H., Ober die Stabilitut clues Fiugzeuges mit losgelnsBcnem Hohen- 
stcucr. Zeitschr. f. Flugtcchnik u. Motorl. 21, p. 189, J 990. 


5 ^ 

Eitf. 8i). JiluHtmting the effect of gravity 
on the momont; about, the elevator's axis 
of rotat ion. 
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This moment due to the actual weights or masses must be balanced by 
the moment of the forces due to the air when the rudder is free. The 
latter moment is given by the formula 

M a = C e ~qV 2 S e c e (14-6) 

and hence it is necessary that 

M q + M a = 0 (14.7) 

If the angles occurring in the above formulae are small so that the sine 
of an angle may be replaced by the angle and the cosine by 1, it follows 
that, in equilibrium, -the elevator deflection /3 0 is such that < 

= (14.8) 

ru (1 — v 7 

M M 

where m, == - n/0 , ^ - and m 2 - 7l — mis - (14.9) 

(1/2) q V 2 k x Se ce 2 (1/2) q V 2 k t Sece 

In high speed aircraft special attention must be paid to the strength 

of the joints of the elevator since they are often subject to violent stresses 

caused by high negative pressures 1 in their neighborhood during quick 

maneuvers. 


15. Biplane. Whereas the induced drag on two airfoils arranged in 
horizontal sequence is, in accordance with Munk’s displacement theorem 
(15), independent to a first approximation of the relative arrangement 
of the wings (deviations being produced by the rolling up of the free 
vortices) an entirely different state of affairs exists when the wings 
are arranged one above the other. The distance between the two wings 
(gap) is here an essential factor in determining the induced drag of two 
wings arranged in the latter fashion. A detailed description of the 
attendant phenomena would however be superfluous at this point since 
the theory and calculations involved are given in detail in Division 
E IV Part B. It may however be mentioned that the induced drag on 
a biplane of span 2 b may be put equal to that on a monoplane of span 
2 b', the two arrangements having the same induced drag for the same 
lift. The value of the ratio b/b f of the spans depends upon the relative 
arrangement of the two wings of the biplane and also upon their lift 
distributions. In order to characterize the essential properties of a biplane 
the square of the ratio mentioned above is used more often than the 
ratio itself, viz., x = (b/b') 2 . If the reciprocal of the biplane’s aspect 
ratio is 8/(2 b) 2 then for the equivalent monoplane we shall have 

S _ 8 nK1 , 

(2 &') 2 K (2 b) 2 (15.1) 

The most favorable allocations of the total lift between the two component 
wings, with the corresponding values of x, are tabulated in Tables lib 


1 Rhode, R. V., The Pressure Distribution Over the Horizontal and Vertical 


Tail Surfaces of the E66—4 Pursuit Airplane in Violent Maneuvers, Rep. 307. 
U.S. N.A.C.A., 1928. 
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and 11a respectively of Division E IV 23. Both wings are assumed to 
have elliptic lift distributions. 

In calculating the connection between angle of incidence and lift 
of a biplane it must be noticed that in addition to the existence of a mean 
deviation of the flow (whose value is a predominating factor in the 
induced drag) this deviation is characterized by being smaller in front 
of the wings than behind them, so that they must be considered as 
acting in a curved flow. The effect of this is approximately the same as 
a diminution in the curvature of the wing profile. Hence for a given 
angle of incidence the effect of the presence of a neighboring wing is to 
cause the lift to decrease more rapidly than would be expected by analogy 
with the equivalent monoplane. In calculating angles of incidence the 
factor x mentioned above must be replaced by a somewhat different 
factor, the values of which have been calculated theoretically by 
N. K. Bose 1 . The following Table compares the theoretical and experi¬ 
mentally observed values of x and x' for unstaggered biplanes having 
the same wings above and below [g = distance between the wings (gap) 
c = chord, 8 = combined surface of both wings] 2 . 

In addition to the in¬ 
duced drag another impor¬ 
tant feature of the biplane 
requiring attention is the 
degree of stability exhibited, 
although in this respect the 
mutual action of the two 
wings plays a smaller part 
than in the tandem arrangement. A marked effect on the stability of tl.no 
combination is produced if the wings are staggered, i. e. if, instead of one 
being exactly above the other, the tipper wing projects slightly forward. 
A relative inclination of the wings (decalage) then affects the stability 
in the same manner as for the tandem arrangement. The conclusions 
for that ease remain unchanged provided that the stagger / (here) Fig. 90, 
is put for the gap between the wings. The quantitative determination 
of the mutual interaction is however somewhat different in this ease 
(for details see Division K I V Part B). 

The following difficulties arise in connection with a staggered biplane 
(the same as in the tandem arrangement of two wings): the front wing 
is exposed to a rising current of air, the rear wing to a descending current; 
hence in order to work with approximately equally effective angles of 
incidence, the forward wing should have a geometrically smaller angle 

1 Bosk, N. K., and Bkanutl, L., Beitr&ge jsur Aerodyn&mik de« DoppoldeokerB. 
Zeitschr. f. angew. Math. u. Meeh. 7, p. 1, 1927. 

2 Ergcbnisso dor AerodynamiHchen VermadiBanstalt zn Gottingen, XL Lief., 
P* 39, and III. Lief., p. 13 (correction in IV. Lief., p. 148). 


0/c 

2 (b)*/8 

Kthoor. 

KQXp. 

Hthoor. 

t 

Koxp. 

0.8 

3.0 

0.794 

0.852 

1.447 

1.221 

1.1 

3.0 

0.754 

0.819 

1.110 

1.049 

1.4 

3.0 

0.721 

0.754 

0.9345 

0.907 

1.113 

2.4 

0.722 

0.701 

0.9925 

0.949 

1.113 

1.44 

0.(549 

0.070 

0.8115 

0.803 
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of incidence than its neighbor. This however entails a relative inclination 
of the wings with considerable consequent instability. If, however, the 
relative inclination is arranged so as to increase the stability, the front 
wing has then a considerably higher effective angle of incidence than 
the rear. This effect may be measurably allowed for by choosing for the 
front wing a profile of greater curvature than for the rear wing, and hence 
the front wing will exhibit its most favorable properties at larger angles 
of incidence. That is, in order to obtain in a biplane favorable stability 
characteristics and a good lift-drag ratio at the same time, each wing 
must have a different profile. The choice of profiles is therefore somewhat 
restricted and no use can be made of the 
extreme properties of many profiles. It is y 
however often desirable on other grounds 
to employ different profiles. Thus, for 
example it is possible to mitigate somewhat Fig. 90. staggered biplane, 
the effects of separation of the flow beyond 

the maximum lift by arranging that separation does not occur simul¬ 
taneously on both wings. This diminishes the tendency to spin (see IY11) 1 . 

A comparison of theory with the results of experiment has been made 
based on the results of an experimental investigation of a series of biplane 
models in the Gottingen laboratory 2 . In addition to the measured polars 
are given also the values computed from a monoplane of the same pro¬ 
file and in accordance with the theory set forth in Division E IV 23. 
The results show the diminution of induced drag resulting from an in¬ 
crease in the distance between the wings. The cause of the divergences, 
(generally small) between the theoretical and observed curves can perhaps 
be ascribed to the fact that whereas the theory is based on the assumption 
of elliptic lift distributions for each wing, these distributions may, in 
practice, diverge considerably from this form. This is especially the case 
if the two wings have unequal spans. In this case also the differences 
between theory and experiment are notably larger. In order to ascertain 
whether the altered lift distribution is in fact the chief cause of the 
divergences between the calculated and observed values, a further 
experiment was conducted with the same arrangement of the wings, but 
with unequal spans and with the wings so twisted as to give an ap¬ 
proximately elliptical lift distribution for C L — 0.8. From the results 
of the measurements on these distorted wings, it can be seen that the 
divergences have for the most part disappeared. 

1 Fuchs, K., and Schmidt, W., Stationarer Trudelflug. Luftfahrtforsehung, 
Yol. Ill, Bart I, 1929. 

2 Ergebnisse der Aerodynamischen Versuchsanstalt zu Gottingen, II. Lief. 
(Munich, 1926), p. 35. See among others A. Betz, Auftrieb und Widerstand ernes 
Doppeldeckers. Zeitschr. f. Flugtechnik u. Motorl. IV, p. 1, 1913 (measurements 
taken with extensively varied arrangements). Further J. C. Hunsaker, Stable 
Biplane Arrangements. Engineering 7 and 14, January, 1916. 
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16. Airplane Wings Near tlie Ground 1 . The influence of the ground 
(considered as a flat surface) on a nearby airplane wing may be investigated 
by the method of images (see Division E IV Part C). A wing near the 
ground and at distance h from it therefore corresponds to a wing in a 
flow extending to infinity at a height 2 h above an exactly similar wing 
image (Fig. 91). The effect of the ground can therefore be calculated 
in exactly the same fashion as for the mutual interaction of the two 
wings of a biplane. It must however be observed that the position of 
the image wing is that of the underwing of a biplane when reversed, 

so that the effect of the flow will be 
of opposite sign. Moreover this method 
of approach will not apply to the cases 
of biplanes involving stagger, with dif¬ 
ferent spans of the two wings, or with 
different lifts, since the imago wing 
naturally lies vertically beneath the 
actual wing and has the same span and 
equal but opposite lift. 

A comparison of theory with experiment in connection with 
this problem has been made in the Gottingen laboratory 2 , based on 
an experimental test of a model comprising wing, fuselage and tail 
surfaces. The aspect ratio of the wing was (2 6) 2 /N — 9.2. The model was 
tested first in an unrestricted air current and then near the ground. The 
ratio of h, the distance from the ground, to the span in the latter case was 
h/2 b m 0.12. It was found that the induced drag is greatly diminished 
in the neighborhood of the ground. The theoretical, polars were calculated 
from the measurements in free air and corrected according to theory 
for the influence of the ground. For the greater part of the polar curves 
the theoretical amount of decrease agrees very well with experiment 
and the two curves diverge only for very high lifts. This divergence 
is due to the fact that in flow near the ground, separation commences 
somewhat earlier than for flow in an unrestricted air current. 

CHAPTER IV 

1JNSYMMKTRICAL AND NON-STEADY TYPES OF 

MOTION 

1. Preliminary Remarks. The airplane and airplane combinations 
discussed in the previous chapter were such that all motions took place 

1 Betz, A., Die gegensoitige BeeinfluHSung zweler Tragfliiehen. Zoitschr. f. 
Flugfcedmik u. Motorl. Y, p. 2f)3, 1914. 

2 ErgcbruHBO der Aerodynammdien Vm'HuehHanstalt zu Gottingen, II. Lief.* 
p. 41 (Munich, 1926). See among others A. .Betz, Auftriob uiul Widorstand tuner 
Tragfliiehe in dor Naho einer horizontalen Ebene (Erdboden). Zeitsolir. f. Flag- 
tochnik u. Motorl. Ill, p. 217, 1912. 
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Fig. 91. The ground replaced by the 
imago of an airfoil. 
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in planes parallel to an existing plane of symmetry. The resulting forces 
in such cases have their lines of action in the plane of symmetry and 
are uniquely determined by three independent quantities. Eor this 
purpose the magnitudes usually chosen are the lift, drag and moment; 
alternatively, it is possible to take magnitude, point of application on 
the chord, and direction of the resultant force, as the three independent 
quantities. A state of asymmetry can arise through the action of an 
unsymmetrical air flow upon a symmetrical airfoil or otherwise due 
to the asymmetry of the airplane structure itself. The condition of 
asymmetry in an airplane results chiefly from the use of the rudder 
and ailerons. However, even in such case, there is a preferred plane of 
reference, namely the major plane of symmetry with ailerons and rudder 
undeflected. This plane is called the principal plane of the airplane. 
In asymmetric configurations the forces which have been previously 
referred to as lying in the principal plane, are supplemented by further 
forces whose lines of action are not in that plane. These additional 
forces can again be determined from the values of three further data, 
e. g. the force components perpendicular to the principal plane and the 
moments about the vertical axis and about the longitudinal axis of the 
airplane. To specify the system of resultant forces completely, in 
magnitude, direction and point of application, six quantities are needed 
and these may be the components of force along the three axes of 
a chosen coordinate system and the moments about these axes. 

In Chapters I, II and III we have considered those symmetrical 
motions of the airplane which affect the forces and moments without 
producing rotation of the airplane; such motions can be characterized 
by two magnitudes, the velocity and angle of incidence ( i . e. the inclination 
of the velocity with respect to an axis fixed in the airplane). In defining 
these motions these two magnitudes may also be replaced by others, 
e. g. the two velocity components parallel and perpendicular to the axis 
of the airplane. The forces and moments are, however, not functions 
of these magnitudes alone and may be affected by the values of many 
other magnitudes connected with the motion, e. g. the acceleration of 
the two velocity components. In general, very little is known of these 
effects and in most cases their magnitudes are probably small. The 
effect of the angular velocity about the transverse axis is however of 
extreme importance. This factor comes then as a third magnitude which 
must be included in symmetrical motion in addition to the two velocity 
components mentioned above. In general, when the motion is un¬ 
symmetrical, three further principal magnitudes are required: the velocity 
components normal to the principal plane and the angular velocities 
about the vertical and longitudinal axes. The general case of unaccelerated 
motion is therefore determined by six quantities, which may be con¬ 
venient! y arranged by selecting the velocity components parallel to the 
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three axes of coordinates in conjunction with the angular velocities about 
these axes. In discussing dynamical problems of flight it is useful to 
have the coordinate axes coincide with the principal inertia axes of the 
airplane. In purely aerodynamic problems, though the axes may be 
chosen in any arbitrary positions, it is again more advisable to place 
two of them in the principal plane. A motion in which the three velocity 
components remain unaccelerated is a steady motion. In accordance 
with this definition, rotation about an axis parallel to the direction of 
flight is a steady motion. On the other hand rotations about other 
axes taken in conjunction with a forward velocity are not in general 
steady, for if the airplane is turning relative to the direction of motion, 
the angle of incidence of the flow on an axis fixed to the airplane changes 
with time. Rotation about the lateral axis (pitching) for example, 
changes the angle of incidence, and rotation about the vortical axis 
(yawing) changes the angle of yaw. But even in such cases the motion 
may be steady if the airplane describes a curve such that the change in 
angle of its path exactly balances that produced by its rotation; for 
then the angle between the path and an axis fixed in the airplane remains 
constant. 

Since the six components of force, or moment, may each be a function 
of the six velocity components and, in the event of rapid changes of 
velocity, a function of the accelerations also, the resulting relations 
between the velocities and the forces which may arise are extraordinarily 
complicated and it is necessary from the very beginning to consider 
only the most important phenomena. Fortunately, in general, some of 
the velocity components have comparatively little influence on the force 
or moment components, so that in any given case it is possible to restrict 
consideration to the predominating influences. In such a procedure it 
may easily happen however, that the umierestimation of certain effects, 
leading to their neglect, may result in wrong conclusions. Additional 
simplification is possible, however, if the unsymmetrieal motion is small 
in comparison with the principal motion (flight in a slowly curving 
path), for the effects of unsymmolrieal motions can then bo treated as 
linear functions of these motions and the effects of the various velocity 
components can thus be investigated separately and compounded by 
simple superposition. 

We. will classify the motions considered according as to whether 
they do, or do not, involve rotation. Included in the latter are motions 
with a lateral velocity component, or side-slip, and those produced by 
asymmetric arrangements of rudders or ailerons. These phenomena can 
be investigated in wind tunnels with the help of the so-called “six 
component balance”, air being directed upon a model attached to the 
balance in the usual way. Motions involving rotations of the airplane, 
however, cannot be imitated by stationary models immersed in air 
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currents. The model itself must be set in motion and the resulting 
inertial forces considerably increase the difficulty of taking measurements. 
We direct attention first to the effects of side-slip, and then, after 
a consideration of the phenomena bound up with rotational motion, 
conclude by examining the effects of the rudder and the associated 
questions of airplane steering. 


A* Side-Slip 

2, Side-Slip of a Simple Rectangular Wing. By analogy with the 
discussion of symmetrical flow, we begin by considering the 'potential 
flow around an airfoil profile set obliquely to the air flow. If the airfoil 
is of large span, the middle portion of a normal flow is two-dimensional. 
If, upon this normal flow of velocity u, we 
superimpose a velocity v parallel to the span 
of the airfoil, we obtain an oblique motion 
with angle of inclination y (Fig. 92) where 

tan y = — 
r u 

and the resultant velocity V is given by the 
equation, 

V == i /u 2 + v 2 — 

v cos y 


K 

u 


v 

8 

lA 


Fig. 02. Rectangular wing 
in side-slip. 


The flow parallel to the span of the wing is a pure parallel flow of 
constant velocity v, undeflected by the wing except for a slight effect 
due to the thickness of the wing and restricted to its ends. The super¬ 
position of the transverse velocity v produces, therefore, no alteration 
of the pressure distribution in the region of the two-dimensional normal 
flow and hence no alteration in the force exerted on a given area in 
this region. If an airfoil of large span, therefore, is subjected to an 
oblique flow under an angle y, the lift over its principal portion is 
independent of y and equals the value obtained by a flow normal to the 
span under constant velocity u. If, on the other hand, the resultant 
velocity V is kept constant, the force is proportional to u 2 = V 2 cos 2 y 
and therefore for oblique flows diminishes directly as cos 2 y* The latter 
case arises, for example, if the wing is rotated about its vertical axis 
in a given stream of air. Failing a specific statement to the contrary, 
it will always be assumed in what follows that this is, in fact, the 
type of case considered; that is, the resultant relative velocity is 
constant. 

Let us now consider the quantities connected with losses of energy, 
viz., the drag and maximum lift. The surface friction is constant for 
all angles if we omit consideration of the somewhat larger Reynolds 
number (due to increased profile chord for oblique flows A B* > A B 
in Fig. 92, and certain other minor effects, for the area of the surface 
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remains the same, the increased chord length being balanced by the 
diminished width of the projection of the span in the direction of motion. 
Since obliqueness of the flow reduces the hft, constant surface friction 
results in a decrease in the lift-drag ratio. The boundary layer phenomena 
may be similarly treated by assuming that they are not essentially 
modified by the superposition of a transverse flow A similar argument 
then shows that the component of drag arising from the surface pressures 
also decreases as c,os 2 y. A similar qualitative conclusion can be obtained 
by the following considerations: If it were assumed that the drag is 
proportional to the front elevation area (projected area in the direction 
of motion, corresponding to the mid-ship section in ships) it would 

follow from the decrease of the projection with increasing obliquity 

that the drag should decrease as cos y ; but it 
should be noted that the chord length of the 
profile is increased in the ratio 1 jcos y for 
an oblique flow (Fig. 92 A B' = AB/cosy). 
Further, since the thickness of the profile is 
j ] j unchanged, the profile for oblique flow is elong- 
| 11 ated in comparison with the profile for normal 

| 11 flow, and hence the coefficient of drag referred 

1 ' to the area of front elevation should be decreased. 
^SieTOU^a’uS.iOT Hidl’^nT If this diminution is proportional to the elong- 

ation ratio, i. e. proportional to cos y, the re¬ 
duction of drag becomes proportional to cm 2 y as in the first argument. 
Unfortunately, there are almost no known experimental results bearing 
on these questions so that practically nothing is known as to the influence 
of oblique flow on the separation phenomena and profile drag. But 
the experiments on which Figs. 97 to 105 are based, performed on 
a “sweepbaek” airfoil, indicate that the influence of obliquity of flow 
on the drag is comparatively small. 

Similar results are obtained by considering the maximum lift, also 
connected with the separation of the boundary layer. The jmovious 
considerations show that the decrease in maximum lift for varying angles 
of approach might be expected to bo proportional to cos 2 y, but the 
assumption that the superposition of a transverse velocity v does not 
materially affect the separation phenomena, is somewhat uncertain, 
with corresponding uncertainty in the conclusions obtained. Experi¬ 
mental evidence seems to show that the decrease of maximum lift is 
somewhat less than the previous reasoning would suggest; but here 
also the data are too few and too unreliable for conclusions to be 
deduced with confidence. 

More important than the alteration of the properties of the profile 
are the changes in the disturbances produced by vortices originating 
at the wing edges (see III 11). Unfortunately, very little is known on 
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this topic also 1 . It is, however, possible to say, with some certainty, 
that the side of the wing which faces the oncoming stream (Fig. 93) 
is affected more strongly than the other side so that a couple arises 
which rotates the first side downward. According to Blenk 2 , however, 
supplementary forces probably arise on the shaded triangular areas at 
the ends of the wing in Fig. 93 and these forces have a moment in the 
opposite sense. In addition, the vortices originating at the front half 
of the wing are displaced more strongly downward under the influence 
of circulation than vortices at the other side. Hence their influence 
on the downward disturbing velocities is reduced and the lift increased. 
This would produce a rolling moment tending to raise the forward wing. 
In addition to all these effects others are often important, especially 
for large angles of incidence; such are the 
effects connected with separation phenomena 
at the ends of wings in oblique flow, which 
may complicate seriously the resulting state of 
affairs 3 . In consequence of these various and 
oppositely directed forces, it is difficult to 
estimate theoretically the actual resultant mo¬ 
ment. The experimental results given in Fig. 100 

show that the sense of the resultant moment 

i * Fig. 94. Wing with dihedral. 

is such as to raise the front side of the wing. 

3. The Forces and Moments on a Wing with Dihedral in Side-Slip. 
Effects of side-slip clearer and more marked in character are obtained 
if the simple rectangular wing is replaced by a wing with dihedral or 
sweepback, for in such cases the two halves of the wing are influenced 
in different ways by the transverse flow. We shall first consider the 
wing with dihedral (Fig. 94). An approximation to the values of the 
force on each half of the wing can be obtained by considering each 
separately and uninfluenced by the other. As previously, in the case 
of the simple wing, the flow in a plane perpendicular to the front edge 
of the wing is the predominant factor in determining the lift. For 
a side-slip angle y, as in the simple wing, the velocity component of 
approach u varies as cosy (provided the dihedral is small) and the lift 
therefore varies as cos 2 y . In consequence of the dihedral however, there 
is the additional fact to be considered that the relative direction of 

1 In order to calculate the magnitudes here involved it is, in general, necessary 
to introduce the lift distribution across the chord into the calculations which are 
otherwise vitiated by the infinite disturbing velocities which arise. A computation 
of this kind has been made by Blenk: Blenk, H., Der Eindecker als tragende 
Wirbelflache. Gottingen, Dissertation, 1923 (in Mss. only). Extract in Zeitschr. f. 
angew. Math. u. Mech. 5, p. 36, 1925. 

2 Blenk, H., loc. cit. 

3 Pkoposto, S. Del, ttber das Verhalten von Tragflachen bei Seitenwind, 
Aachen, Ed. Wedler and Co., 1933. 
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approach in this plane is changed. If the angle of incidence is a for 
a symmetrical flow, the corresponding angle for an asymmetric approach 


with angle of yaw y is a' = a±iy (3.1) 

where r is the angle of the dihedral (Fig. 94) and y and r are assumed 
to he small 1 [(+) for the leading wing, (—) for the following]. If L is 
the total lift of the wings in a symmetrical flow, each half contributes L/2. 
If a 0 denotes the angle of incidence for zero lift, then the lift for any 
other angle of incidence a is proportional to (a — a 0 ) (see II 2). Change 
of the angle of incidence from a to a' changes the lift from L/2 to 
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(3.2) 


Hence the lift on the forward wing increases by 

A T I CC ' (X. L . 

A£ = - - = o / \ x 7 (3.3 

2 a — a 0 2 (a — a 0 ) J ' 

while the lift on the other wing is reduced by the same amount. The 
difference of lift on the two wings produces a moment about the 
longitudinal axis tending to raise the forward wing. The value of this 
rolling moment 2 for rectangular lift distribution is M q where 

M q = 6AL 


and the moment coefficient is 

. M q 

l V*c. 


G 


Mq 


Lb x y 

2 (oc — a 0 ) 

(3-4) 

^ Cl l r y 

2 r, a —- a 0 

(3.5) 


but on account of the decrease of lift toward the ends, the actual value 
of the moment is somewhat smaller than that indicated by the formula. 
In elliptic distributions for example the center of gravity of the lift 
distribution is at a distance 4 b /3 n 0.425 b from the plane of symmetry. 
The moment for such a lift distribution is 15 per cent smaller than for 
a rectangular distribution in which the distance is 0.5 b. The experi¬ 
mental results represented in Fig. 101 show that the actual influence 
of the dihedral is some 20 per cent less than as indicated 3 by (3.5). 
This difference is inter alia intimately connected, with the effects on 
the velocity field of vortices generated at the wings (see the corresponding 
effects described in 15). 


1 The corresponding formula for arbitrary values of the angles is 

a' a db taiir 1 [tan y mi x). 

2 Since CjJ{ a—a 0 ) ;■ v 2 % (see 112), i. is independent of the angle of incidence a, 
both M q and OjMq are also independent of the angle of incidence. The same is 
true of the cross-wind force in (3 A>) and (3.7). 

y Even the dihedral r — 0 produces, in consequence of side-siip, moments and 
transverse forces. The values obtained for the moments and forces in accordance 
with the above considerations must be added to those already present when r — 0. 
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Since the lift components of the two wings are nearly perpendicular 
to the wings, i. e. are directed inward by angular amount r (see Fig. 95), 
the changes of lift =L A L produce transverse components of force 
which in each wing are directed from the front to the back (toward 
the right in Figs. 94 and 95). Let us consider this direction as negative 
for forces. The sum of these two horizontal components is 


2 X = — 2 A Lr — — L 


a — oc 0 

and the corresponding coefficient of cross-wind force is 

Gs i = — Cl • 


(3.6) 



— < 3 - 7 > 
There is in addition a further lateral force connected with the flow 
around the boundaries of the wing. The difference of pressure between 
the upper and lower sides of the 
wing produces a flow around the 
side boundaries which prolongs it¬ 
self behind the wing as the well- 
known field of trailing vortices 
(see III 1 and Division E III). If 
the distribution of lift is elliptic, 

i. e. r=r o ]/l — ( yjb ) 2 [see III (2.1)] the decrease in circulation near 
the boundary of the wing [(6 — y) « b] is 

er _ —r 0 

d y b)/2(b — y)jb 

The circulation of the vortices between y and y + dy in the vortex 
band behind the wing is (d T/d y) dy. When the flow associated with 
this vortex band occurs around a rigid body instead of around a free 
vortex band, the vortex distribution produces a suctional force at the 
edge of the surface, of amount per unit length 1 

z — 

The lift of the wing is [see II (2.2)] 

L = ^ Q vr 0 b 

IJ 

2 it q V* b* 


and hence 


io L * 




(3.9) 

(3.10) 


Flow around the boundaries of the wing develops only gradually. At 
first its amount is zero at the foremost point of the profile, but increases 
along the chord in proportion as the lift along the chord increases. 


1 If the band of vortices is free, this suction is not met by a resistance and 
produces the unfolding of the vortex band at the boundary. See Kaden, H., 
Aufwicklung einer unstabilen Unstetigkeitsflache. Ing.-Arch. 2, p. 140, 1931 
(Division E IV 19 and 20). This paper also contains a derivation of the magnitude 
of the suction which leads to (3.8) above. 
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And, in accordance with this, the suction at the boundary of the wing 
also increases from front to back, ultimately reaching at the rear edge 
the value determined by (3.8). Calculation of the total suction on the 
boundary therefore involves multiplication of z by a fraction of the 
chord length c. Usually, however, the lift distribution is not elliptic 
but rather fuller in form so that the consequent increase in the value 
of z as compared with (3.8) allows us to approximate to the total suction 
by writing 27 0 — z c. Lifts on the two halves of the wing of amount 
Lj 2 + A L and Lj 2 — A L respectively, correspond then approximately 
to the decrease in lift of entire wings of lifts L + 2 A L and L — 2 A L 
respectively. Hence the suctions on the two boundaries are greater or 

less by amounts A ~~ 2 A Lm ± (3.11) 


The difference between the suctions therefore produces a resultant lateral 

force of magnitude 2%^ . 4 (3.12) 

\n Q V*b* 


directed toward the leading wing, i. e. in the positive direction, 
stitution of the value of A L from (3.3) leads to the equations 
v , X 2 c r 

jlj 2 ;-- • ," * V 

1 r ,.>, o a — a 0 f 

~ c) jtQ V m b l u 


and 


1 


Cl 8 c r 
n hr b a — oc 0 ' 


2 e 

The total lateral force therefore satisfies the equation 

V V 1 v ^ r ( ( ' L ^ 4) A T 

1 \ n b~ b ) a — a () * 

and the coefficient of lateral forests has the value 


(J\ 


Y /f ( C L 8 G \ 


q V- ,S’ 


oc — a 0 4 


Sub- 

(3.13) 

(3.14) 


(3.15) 

(3.16) 


The reader should notice that (\ • j is proj>ortional to t 2 while (K 2 is 
proportional to ( 1 f J r. (hi account of the different effects of 27* and 27 2 
this result is rather inexact, but as regards order of magnitude it agrees 
very well with the results of the experiments shown in Fig. 98. Similarly, 
it is possible to derive the value of a yawing moment from the direction 
of the component lifts but this moment is so strongly affected by other 
factors, especially by tint change in profile drag, that the theoretical 
approximation, is of small value. 

4. Influence of Sweepback in Side-Slip. If the wings are arranged 
in sweepbaek form, the axes of the wings are inclined at an angle a on 
each side of the direction normal to the plane of symmetry (sec Fig. 96). 
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As pointed out in 2 the lift of a wing in oblique approach decreases 
approximately in proportion to the square of the cosine of the angle 
of obliquity. If the lift of each half of the wing is L' when isolated in 
a normal flow, then from 2 the corresponding lift in the sweepback 
formation will be L' cos 2 o\ The lift of the combined wing formation 
is therefore L 0 = 2 L' cos 2 a. If such an 'arrangement is set obliquely 
at angle y to the flow, the angle of yaw of the forward portion is 
decreased from a to a — y and that of the other correspondingly increased 
from g to g + y* The lift on the forward half is then 
L ± = L' cos 2 (g — y) = L f (cos g cos y + sin g sin y ) 2 



L' (cos 2 g cos 2 y 

+ 2 sin g sin y cos a cos y) 

(4.1) 

and 

on the other 



i 2 = 

= j U cos 2 (g + y) = L' (cos g cos y — 

- sin a sin y ) 2 



^ U (cos 2 a cos 2 y - 

— 2 sin a sin y cos g cos y) 

(4.2) 

The 

total lift is therefore 




L = L x + L 2 2 L' cos 2 

g cos 2 y == Lq cos 2 y 

(4.3) 


and thus decreases as the square of the 
cosine of the angle of yaw, the same as for 
a straight wing. 

Of more importance than the change in 
total lift is the difference of lift on the two 
portions of the wing, of amount ±2L' sin g 
sin y cos a cos y, which produces a moment 
about the longitudinal axis in the sense tending Fig. 96. Wing with sweepback. 
to raise the leading wing (the left in Fig. 96). 

The value of this moment, on the assumption of rectangular lift 
distribution on each wing portion is given by the formula 

M q = 2 L'b sin g sin y cos g cos y = Lb tan a tan y (4.4) 

and the moment coefficient by the formula 

°Mq = (1/2 )JWS~C = T taU ° tCln V ( 4 - 5 ) 

Experimental results (Fig. 102) are of the same order of magnitude but 
other factors (disturbances at the ends of the wings, for example) 
apparently produce comparable or even greater effects so that agreement 
with (4.5) is not as good as for the corresponding formula for a wing 
with dihedral. 

Elementary arguments similar to those used in discussing the wing 
with dihedral show the existence of a lateral force and a moment about 
the vertical axis, but other influences are so powerful that the formulas 
obtained are of little practical use. 

The chief purpose in using dihedral or sweepback is to produce a 
moment about the longitudinal axis in side-slip. Though this can be 
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achieved by either form, the effects so obtained differ somewhat. It must 
be observed in the first place, that with dihedral the moment is inde¬ 
pendent of the angle of incidence or lift, since Z//(a — oc 0 ) is approximately 
constant. This is not so in the sweepback formation where the moment 
is proportional to the lift. With dihedral, moreover, a lateral force 
is produced opposing the side-slip, while the corresponding force with 
sweepback is smaller in magnitude or may even act in the opposing 
direction. During side-slip the effect of the fin is to give the airplane 
a yawing moment tending to turn it into the direction of motion. If the 
airplane hangs laterally, the side-slip with dihedral is restricted by the 
action of the cross-wind force and does not produce a serious yawing 
moment. On the other hand if use is made of sweepback, the side-slip 
and yawing moment are larger. There are different circumstances for 
which one or the other of these properties may be regarded as the more 
desirable (see 19). With dihedral the moment is obtained by changing 
the angles of incidence of the two component wings. In the condition 
where the lift is near its maximum, the leading wing with dihedral may 
easily pass beyond this condition, with the result that the moment about 
the longitudinal axis suddenly decreases sharply, and in certain cases 
may even become negative. Consequently the forward wing tends to 
dip, the side-slip increases, and with such a state of affairs occurring near 
the ground, the result is usually a crash of the plane. With the sweepback 
formation, on the other hand, the moment is obtained by changing the 
velocity components, the values of which are the predominating factors 
determining the lift. This increases the lift, of the forward wing, without 
introducing the danger of premature separation. 

The effects of dihedral and sweepback are shown 1 in Figs. 98 to 106, 
The measurements in those diagrams refer to a rectangular wing at 
constant angle of incidence, having 100 cm. span, 20 cm. chord and 
profile G. 387. In considering the sweepback form it must bo remembered 
that the component wings are not actually obtained by rotation of 
a normal wing as assumed in the theoretical discussion, but by a parallel 
translation of the separate profiles. The initial profile in these models 
is obtained by taking a section parallel to the plane of symmetry and 
not by a section perpendicular to the leading edge. Figs. 97, 100 and 103 
respectively show the lateral force, the. rolling moment and the yawing 
moment for a simple rectangular wing with various angles of yaw. 
Figs. 98, 101 and 104 show the effect of dihedral and Figs. 99—102 
and 105 that of sweepback on these forces and moments. In addition 
to these factors, the effect of an aileron deflection of amount fi is 
represented by thin lines (set*! 17). 

1 B,lknk, H„ (idttinger SetdiHkompoiumfammcHHungcn an Flugeln mit V-Form, 
Pfeilform und Verwindimg. Jahrbuch dor Doutschon VersuehH&nHtalt. fttr Luftfahrt, 
1929, p. 183; or Luftfalirtforschung, VoL 3, p. 27, 1929. 
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5. Effect of Side-Slip on an Airplane 1 . In addition to the effects 
of side-slip on the wings as discussed in 2, 3 and 4 above, there are, in 
a complete airplane, further effects produced on the fuselage, including 
the landing gear and other projecting parts, and especially on the vertical 
tail surfaces. The rolling moment is somewhat influenced by the position 
of the tail-plane and the landing gear or floats, though this effect, due 
chiefly to the relatively small moment arms of the forces acting on these 
parts, is not very considerable when compared with the moment due 
to the forces on the wings. The non-lifting system however, has a very 
considerable effect upon the lateral force and the yawing moment. 



Ficr. 10C. Stream-line hod lew with round and square sections. 


The magnitude of the cross-wind force acting on the fuselage is very 
powerfully affected by the form of its cross-section. In Fig. 107 are 
shown the lift coefficients and drag coefficients of two stream-lined bodies 
shown in Fig. 3Of) 2 3 . The distribution of the cross-sectional area along 
the axis is the same for both bodies. One body (an airship model) has 
however, around cross-section while the other has a square cross-section. 
The latter body was rotated out of the wind direction, once about an axis 
parallel to a side of the square and once about an axis parallel to the 
diagonal of the square. In both cases considerably larger forces were 
Found to act upon the angular body than upon the round one. 

It is known that when an airship without stabilizing fins is subject 
)o an oblique flow, the transverse force produced acts through a point 
veil toward the front of the body of the airship. Tins produces a powerful 
noment tending to increase the angle between the airship axis and the 
lireetion of approach and hence to produce instability. A similar state 
»f affairs develops in sharply rounded airplane bodies. The lateral force 
;enerally acts in front of the center of gravity and must be balanced 
>v a sufficiently large side fin. Increasing angularity of the fuselage 

1 Matii r as, Q., Die vSeitenstfibilitat <1 ch ungcstcucrtcn Normal f luges und ihro 

ndmisehen Vorbodingungon. 272. Berieht der Deutselien Versuehsanslalt fiir Luft- 
i*hrt. Zeitsehr. f, Fhigteehnik u. Motor 1. 558, p. 198 and 224, 1932. 

3 Ergebnisse der Aerodynamisehen Veraudmnfltalt zu (Jottingon, Vol. II, p. 68 
Udonbourg, Munich, 1923). 
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shifts the point of application of the lateral force toward the back of the 
airplane. This is especially the case for fuselages which transform aft 
into a nearly vertical face which itself acts as a fin, thus shifting the 
point of application of the lateral force very considerably toward the tail. 

The object of the designer is, in general, to ensure that the resultant 
lateral fprce acting upon the whole airplane in side-slip shall have its 
point of application aft of the center of gravity. In such case, during 
side-slip, the airplane experiences a yawing moment which tends to turn 



—Cff 


Fig:. 107. Coefficients of lift and drag for the streamlined bodies of Fig. 106. 

it like a weather-cock into the wind. Such an airplane is said to be 
statically stable with regard to its vertical axis; such stability is also 
known as 44 weather-cock stability”. While an airplane possessing this 
kind of stability eliminates side-slip automatically, in so doing it changes 
its direction. Directional stability of such a kind that the airplane tends 
to remain in its course, cannot be obtained by purely aerodynamic 
measures; for since none of the various courses possible has a critical 
relation with respect to the directions of airflow which may arise, an 
alteration of course cannot induce a correcting effect. Directional 
stability can therefore only be achieved by special apparatus controlled 
by the compass (in particular by a gyroscopic compass). Nevertheless 
aerodynamic measures may have a powerful effect on the tendency of 
the airplane to deviate from its course (see 15 and 19). 

As a result of side-slip, a rolling moment is generally produced 
(see 2 to 4) which inclines the airplane in such fashion that the side-slip 
decreases under the combined action of lift and gravity. As the result 
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of weather-cock stability, however, side-slip produces a yawing moment 
and that in turn a rolling moment in the opposite sense (see 15). On 
this account, weather-cock stability must not be too greatly increased. 
Other properties of the airplane which influence this state of affairs 
are discussed in 19 below. 


B. Phenomena Associated with Rotations of the Wing. 

6. Preliminary Survey. If the motion of a wing consists of a rotation 
about the center of gravity as well as motion of the center of gravity 
itself, the change in the direction of the forces acting on the wing produced 
by such rotation will, in general, alter the course, and the center of 
gravity will describe a curved path. Typical examples of such motion 
are the change in the climbing angle produced by manipulating the 
elevator (especially in flattening out from a dive) and alterations in 
course produced by moving the rudder. The effect of displacing an aileron 
is first to roll the airplane, but the turn and the consequent asymmetry 
of the gravitational forces produces a side-slip with resultant yawing 
and a curved path of flight. If the roll is very rapid, these secondary 
effects are small and the center of gravity of the airplane describes 
a spiral path differing but little from a straight line. The same is true 
to an even greater extent when the mean path of the airplane is vertical 
(vertical dive or spin) for the effect of gravity in altering the direction 
of motion is eliminated in such cases. Motions of this sort, in which 
the center of gravity describes an approximately straight lino while the 
airplane simultaneously executes a rotation about this line can bo imitated 
with comparative success in wind tunnels. The model is fixed to an 
axis parallel to the wind direction and is made to rotate about this axis 
in the wind stream. If the axis of rotation passes through the center 
of gravity no asymmetry arises, either from centrifugal effects or moments 
due to gravity, thus disturbing the smooth rotation about the axis. In 
general, however, the axis of rotation will not coincide with a principal 
axis of inertia of the model, so that the motion will produce centrifugal 
moments about an axis perpendicular to the wind direction which will 
not only disturb the smoothness of the motion, but will interfere with 
measurements of the moments about this axis. It is therefore necessary 
to counterpoise the model so that as far as possible the axis of rotation 
may coincide with a principal axis of inertia in order to eliminate 
centrifugal moments. Clearly, the addition of counterpoises may also 
be used to shift the center of gravity, thus making possible the study 
of motions about axes which do not pass through the original center of 
gravity. The application of such a procedure is limited by the fact 
that the space available is usually comparatively small; often it is not 
even possible to balance the centrifugal moments completely. 
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In view of the fact that the axis of rotation is fixed in position, no 
attempt is usually made to measure the three force components, attention 
being restricted to the most interesting features of the situation, viz., 
the moments about the three axes. The moment about the axis of rotation 
itself is the one that can be measured most easily. The question as to 
whether rotation tends to fade out or initiates of itself in the wind 
stream (autorotation) is of extreme importance; the answer is closely 
connected with the tendency of the plane to go into a spin. 

It is scarcely possible to reproduce in wind tunnels the type of 
motion noted at the beginning of the section, viz., that in which the 
center of gravity of the plane describes a curved path; for in such 
case it would be necessary to cause the center of gravity to execute an 
accelerated motion. So far, the method usually followed 1 has consisted 
in causing the model airplane in the wind tunnel to oscillate about the 
vertical or the lateral axis, and to then measure the resulting moments 
about the various axes. Such a procedure yields information as to 
the effect of the rotation but ignores that due to the acceleration of 
the center of gravity. Another difficulty also, lies in the fact that the 
angular velocity of the rotation itself is not constant. 

If the curvature of the path and the rotation of the airplane combine 
to produce a steady motion (see 1) it is possible to investigate the associ¬ 
ated phenomena with the help of a “whirling table” (see 15). 


7. Pitching Moment Due to Pitching. A rotation of the airplane 
about the lateral axis involves a change in the angle of incidence and the 
higher maximum lift which can thereby be obtained has been noted in 
I 3. Since a rotation of this kind is a motion in the plane of symmetry, 
the only moment which can arise is the pitching moment, the component 
forces of which lie in this plane. The yawing and rolling moments are 
naturally unaffected by this motion. The pitching moment due to the 
wing alone is small compared with that due to the horizontal tail surfaces. 
This follows from the length of the chord and the relatively short lever 
arm of the forces arising from the wing. If the airplane rotates about 
its center of gravity in such manner as to increase the angle of incidence a, 
then a [— ( dcc/dt )] is positive and the center of pressure of the horizontal 
tail surfaces moves with velocity l a downward. Here l is the distance 
of the center of pressure of the tail-plane from the center of gravity 
of the airplane (Fig. 108). The consequence of this additional downward 
velocity with a flight velocity V is to increase the relative angle of 


incidence by 



(7.1) 


Consequent on this change in the angle of incidence follows a change 
in the magnitude of the forces on the tail-plane. Since this change is 


1 Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 78, 1912/13; 787, 1921/22; 809, 1921/22; 848, 1922/23. 
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produced not by rotating the tail-plane but by rotating the direction 
of air approach, the lift and drag alter their directions as well as their 
magnitudes, for the lift and drag must be calculated in directions 
perpendicular and parallel to the approaching air flow. These changes 
are illustrated in Fig. 108. The lift changes from L to L', the drag from 
D to D f and the moment about the center of gravity involves consideration 
of the force components perpendicular to the distance L The contribution 
to the lift is A L = U — L and the rotation of its direction (A a, which 
may be assumed to be small) has a negligible effect. The change in the 
drag, on the other hand, is negligible while its rotation provides an 

effective contribution A a. 
Altogether, the total addi¬ 
tional force so obtained, the 
direction of which is upward, 
is given by the equation 

A P = AL + DAa (7.2) 
If 8 is the area of the hori¬ 
zontal tail surfaces, C n the 

Fi|?. 108 . VoIouiticH and forces on the horizontal „ , _ n _ 

tail HurfacoH during pitching motion. coefficient ot drag of these 

surfaces, and d C/Jdoc the rate 
of increase of the coefficient of lift with respect to the angle of inci¬ 
dence, the following relation is obtained: 

A P = | C > S V 2 (-^ + C D ) A a (7.3) 

The force A P exerts a moment about the center of gravity measured by 

M - l A P - j q ft V (+ <h>) P « (7-4) 

The sense of this moment is opposed to the rotation so that a damping 
effect is produced. If, however, the flow separates from the tail, so that 
(d OjrJd a 4- 0/>) is negative, a moment arises, the sense of which is 
the same as that of the rotation, tending therefore to augment the latter. 
Regard for the reliability of the elevator and stabilizer will however 
be reason for keeping them sufficiently far from the critical angles of 
incidence for which separation occurs; for the same reason types of tail- 
planes are preferred for which d C L \ d a remains positive or only slightly 
negative even after separation. Hence the above mentioned possibility 
of unstable pitching is seldom of practical significance. 

The above considerations, however, imply rotation about the center 
of gravity while it is moving in a straight line. The lift on the main wing 
of an airplane in flight is considerably increased by an increased angle 
of incidence and the center of gravity is accelerated upward in conse¬ 
quence. It follows that, in addition to the rotation, an associated lateral 
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motion of the center of gravity is produced, which in turn involves 
changes of relative angle of incidence and hence of force 1 . The coupling 
of these two motions may produce undamped oscillations. A theoretical 
explanation of these phenomena was first given by C. Runge 2 . Another 
cause of undamped oscillations may be due to the fact that the horizontal 
tail surfaces, or the elevator, may not be attached with sufficient rigidity 
to the main structure. An increase of the oscillations may also arise as 
a result of a coupling between the elastic oscillation of the tail-plane 
and the rotational oscillations of the airplane. These dynamic phenomena 
are discussed in Division N. 

Some notion of the order of magnitude of the damping moments 
which arise in such eases may be obtained by reference to an experiment 
performed in England some years ago with a model Bleriot monoplane 3 . 
The model was arranged to permit of rotation about a transverse axis 
through its center of gravity. It was caused, in a wind stream, to perform 
oscillations about its equilibrium position and the magnitude of the 
damping moments could then be deduced from the rate of decrease of the 
amplitude. 

8, Rolling Moment Due to Rolling, and Autorotation. If in addition 
to its normal forward motion, a wing rolls about the longitudinal axis 
of the airplane, each end of the wing will have an additional velocity, 
one up and the other down.- At one end, therefore, the angle of incidence 
of the profile relative to its direction of motion will be diminished, at 
the other, increased. With such changes of angle are associated changes 
of the impressed forces at the ends of the wings. These changes are, in 
general, of opposite sign, and hence a rolling moment may either increase 
or, as more usually, damp the rotation. The relations of the various 
aerodynamic quantities over a cross-section, of the wing are quite similar 
to those arising on the horizontal tail surfaces, as discussed in the last 
section. The relative velocity V of the rectilinear flight is supplemented 
by a vertical velocity due to the rotation. This is of amount 

w = y <*>x (3.1) 

where co x denotes the angular velocity of the rotation, and y the distance 
of the profile from the plane of symmetry. The sign chosen for w is such 
that it is positive for a descending wing. A result of this supplementary 
velocity is to change the angle of incidence of the air flow upon the 

1 See the theoretical and experimental investigations of F. W. Lancester in 
“Aerodonetics”, London, Archibald Constable and Co., 1908. 

2 Runge, C., tlber die Langsschwingungen der Flugmaschinen. Zcitschr. f. 
Flugtechnik u. Mo tori. 2, pp. 193 and 201, 1911. 

3 Bairstow, L., and MacLachlan, L. A., The Experimental Determination of 
Rotary Coefficients. National Physical Laboratory, R. and M. 78, 1913. 
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profile. If the original angle of incidence is a then the rotation increases 
it 1 to a' where oc' = a + A a 

Here A a = -y - = (8.2) 

If the wing is assumed to be attached to an axis of rotation fixed in. 
the direction of the wind, as is the case in experiments on autorotation, 
the forces determining the couple about this axis are the components 
perpendicular to the axis. The change in the value of this moment, due 
to the changed direction of flow, is obtained in a fashion similar to that 
already used in discussing the pitching moment due to pitching. The 
change of force 1 on a portion of a wing of chord c taken between the 
distances y and y + dy from the plane of symmetry is of amount 

d P = l L > V 2 ( d £* + Gjj ) A « ed y (8.3) 

The rolling moment is deduced by multiplying by the arm y and inte¬ 
grating over the span. On substituting from (8.2) for the value of A a 

. b 

we find that M q ~~ * q V <o r J [ *4- Od ) y 2 c d y (8.4) 

-6 

In the normal working state the lift increases with the angle of incidence 
and dO Tj j(loL is positive. Since C is always positive the quantity 
(d C/Jd a + Cjj) which is a measure of the autorotation, is also positive. 
The induced angular moment is therefore opposed to the rotation, and 
damps it. 

If, however, the angle of incidence is increased to such, an extent 
that the lift maximum of the wing profile is passed (stalled flight), the 
lift decreases with increasing angle of incidence and d. ( f /Jd<x is negative. 
If this is the ease, the quantity di-jjdoc | (' n may become negative. 
The upward forces are them smaller on a descending wing than upon 
one which is ascending; the resulting moment increases the rotation and 
a wing arranged so as to permit rotation about an axis parallel to the 
direction of the wind, spins around like a windmill and gives an example 
of autorotation. 

In contrast to the corresponding state of affairs in pitching, the 
conditions leading to an increase in the rolling motion after the position 
of maximum lift has been passed, are often satisfied. On account of other 
flight properties, most profiles are designed to have? small drag and high 
O Jj mnx ; but with most profile forms the lift, falls off rapidly after the 
critical angle of incidence has been passed. 

1 On account of the diminution of lift at the ends of the wing, the change of 
inclination A a does not produce the same effect at the ends anon those parts 
lying nearer the middle. Hence d (> jjd a falls off toward the ends in much the 
same way as the lift on an untwisted wing. 
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The quantity d C L jd a + C D can be replaced by either of two good 
approximations, viz . d CJd a, the rate of change of the coefficient of 
normal force 1 2 (force normal to the wing chord) with respect to angle 
of incidence or d C R jd a, the rate of change of the coefficient of the 
resultant force 3 , either of which is a good alternative criterion of the 
tendency to autorotation. If these quantities are positive, damping 
occurs; if negative, an increase of the rotation is to be expeted. 

M. Knight 3 has investigated the tendency of various wings to 
autorotation with reference to the shape of their polars and has compared 
his results with the results of experiments on rotation. He marks two 
regions of the angle of incidence in the polar diagram; one in which 
d C R jd a is positive, and one in which experiments on autorotation show 
the wing to be unstable {i.e. where arbitrarily small initial rotations are 
sufficient to induce autorotation). In most cases, these two regions 
coincide with fair accuracy. In conducting experiments on autorotation 
several possible states of affairs require consideration; the preceding 
paragraphs with Knight’s experiments deal with the question of deciding 
whether a wing or an airplane has a tendency to change from rectilinear 
flight to autorotation or spin. Knight has called the state of affairs 
in which such a tendency exists, 4 'rotary instability”. After autorotation 
has set in, the angular velocity at first increases until it reaches some 
limiting angular velocity; the condition of steady rotation thus reached, 
he terms, “stable autorotation”. It may also occur that while the airplane 
shows no tendency to increase small angular velocities, which therefore 
die away spontaneously, forced angular velocities greater than a certain 
definite value may possibly increase of their own accord up to a certain 
equilibrium value. The limiting state of affairs in which this instability 
is first shown he terms “unstable autorotation”. 

9. Stalled Flight and Normal Spin. We have seen in the preceding 
section that a wing in stalled flight, that is, when the maximum lift 
has been passed, is unstable with respect to motion about its longitudinal 
axis. It inclines very easily to one side or the other. This state of affairs 
often occurs when an airplane takes off too suddenly. A side-slip ending 
in a crash nearly always results. If the airplane is stalled at a greater 
height, the side-slip develops into a vertical downward motion with the 
machine turning more and more about its longitudinal axis (normal 
spin). Unstable rotation may even occur when the angle of incidence 
is near the value corresponding to the position of maximum lift but has 

1 Fuchs, R., and Schmidt, W., Luftkrafte und Luftkraftraomente bei groBen 
Anstellwinkeln und ihre Abhangigkeit von der Tragwerksgestalt. Zeitschr. f. Flug- 
technik u. Motor! 21, p. 1, 1930. 

2 Knight, M., Wind Tunnel Tests on Autorotation and the “Flat Spin”. U.S. 
N.A.C.A. Report No. 273, 1927. 

3 Knight, M., loc. cit. 
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not yet passed it; for in such a situation, there is required only the 
action of a sufficiently powerful impulse, as for example by the movement 
of an aileron causing an increase in the angle of incidence of the descending 
wing to the point of flow separation (see 8, "unstable autorotation”). 

In addition to the phenomena described in the above discussion on 
autorotation, it usually happens that the center of gravity itself describes 
a spiral path while the wing rotates about it, so that the axis of rotation 
does not pass through the center of gravity. More important than this 
eccentric position of the axis of rotation is the fact that the direction of 
motion of the center of gravity does not usually lie in the plane of 

symmetry so that in the motion one end of 
the wing is usually ahead of the other. A side¬ 
slip is thus superimposed upon the rotary 
movement, and provides an additional moment 
which may increase both the domain and the 
intensity of the unstable rotary motion. This 
has been shown, inter alia by M. Knight and 
J. C. Wenzmger 1 . 

One way of opposing unstable rotation is 
by the use of the ailerons. This however, is 
limited by the condition that the aileron in 
the region of flow separation has no flow along 
the upper side and its effect is, in consequence, 
so seriously impaired that it becomes practic¬ 
ally useless for the required purpose. To a 
certain point this difficulty may be overcome 
by slotting the aileron, fitting it with auxiliary flaps or by similar 
measures (see III <» and 13). 

A second method for emerging from a normal spin is to diminish 
the angle of incidence by means of the horizontal tail surfaces. (This 
is done by pushing the stick forward.) This again is opposed by 
centrifugal moments which arise in the course of rotation and tend 
to increase the angle of incidence. In Fig. 109 the distribution of 
mass is represented schematically by the four musses M v A/ 2 , M. t and 
M a . The two masses M x and M 2 arc large and at some appreciable 
distance, so as to correspond to the considerable elongation of the 
fuselage along the longitudinal axis; A/., and M >x on the other hand are 
relatively small and close together. If the principal axis of inertia does 
not coincide with the axis of rotation, the masses are eccentrically 
situated with regard to the latter axis and provide centrifugal forces 
in the directions shown by the arrows. As shown in the diagram, the 
effect of the masses M x and M % is to increase the angle of incidence. The 

1 Knight, M., and Wknzinokr, «L (J., Rolling Moments Due to Rolling and 
Yaw for Four Wing Models in Rotation. U.tt. N.A.O.A. Report No. 379, 1931. 
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Kiff. 100. Illustration of the 
distribution of weight on an 
airplane. 
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moment of the forces due to the remaining masses M z and M 4 , though 
opposite in sense, is of subordinate influence on account of the com¬ 
parative smallness both of the forces involved and of their lever arms. 
The moment of the inertia forces increases as the square of the angular 
velocity. It may therefore happen that the airplane obeys the elevator 
as long as the rotation is small, but can no longer be controlled when the 
angular velocity has reached a certain value. 

The tendency of an airplane to spin can be affected in three ways: 
1) by distribution of the masses, 2) by the characteristics of the wing 
and 3) by the characteristics of the control system. 

As regards the first of these, the aim should be to keep the difference 
between the moments of inertia about the vertical and longitudinal 
axes as small as possible, that is, to keep the masses M x and M % (Fig. 109) 
as close together, and the masses M z and Jf 4 as far apart as possible. 
It should also be added that the tendency of an airplane to spin decreases 
as the center of gravity is moved forward. As regards the control system, 
the end to be sought is that both elevator and aileron should be as 
effective as possible. For their properties reference may be made to 
III 14 and IV 18. The properties of the wing which are concerned in 
the question of stability are discussed in detail in 11 and 12 below. 

10. Flat Spin. Flat spin is distinguished from the normal spin 
discussed in the preceding section by the fact that it occurs at much 
larger angles of incidence and for angular velocities which are much 
greater in comparison with the velocity of flight. It is not so easy to 
reproduce flat spin by autorotation experiments in wind tunnels. The 
large angular velocity and large centrifugal forces produced in conse¬ 
quence make considerable demands upon the rigidity of the model, 
demands which are increased by the fact that a high angular velocity 
must first be induced by an initial impulse in order to secure continuous 
rotation (unstable autorotation, see 8). Hence the available information 
concerning flat spin is not as reliable as that on normal spin. Essentially 
however, it should be possible to trace flat spin to the same causes as 
those operative in the following experiments described by LanChester 1 , 
Riabouchinsky 2 and others. 

A bar, plane on one side and curved on the other, is arranged so as 
to be able to rotate about an axis perpendicular to its flat side (Fig. 110). 
If a current of air is directed parallel to the axis of rotation toward the 
bar on its flat side, the system is symmetrical and there is no reason 
why the bar should rotate. If however, it is given a small initial rotation 
in either sense it continues to turn in this direction as a windmill; that 

1 Lanchester, F. W., Aerodynamics, p. 44. London, Constable, 1907. 

2 Riabouchinsky, D., Recherches sur la rotation des plaques symmetriques 
dans un courant aerien et sur la determination de la pression qu’elles supportent. 
Bulletin de ITnstitut l’Aerodynamique de Koutchino, Fasc. I, p. 18, Moscow, 1912. 
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is, it develops autorotation. The explanation is as follows (see Fig. Ill) : 
Let the velocity of approach along the axis be u. If one end of the bar 
is moving with velocity v then it is, effectively, in a flow which has one 
velocity component u and another component — v at right angles to 

it. If v is sufficiently large in comparison with u the direction of the 
resultant velocity of approach V makes a small angle with the plane 
side of the profile. With regard to this velocity the profile acts like 
a wing profile. The ensuing lift L is perpendicular to the velocity of 
approach V and if the drag 1) is small enough the resulting impressed 
force E is such that there is a component 
in the direction of motion of the profile 
and the velocity increases. 



Fiff. 110. Hod capable of executing' auto-rotation. Fig. 111. Velocities and forces on 

the profile of a rod in auto¬ 
rotation. 


In unstaggered biplanes, or biplanes with negative stagger, a very 
powerful tendency to flat spin is produced by the fact that at large angles 
of incidence the upper wing is screened by the lower. An airplane of this 
kind, rotating about an axis which coincides with the direction of motion, 
is so situated that the descending end of a wing has a much larger 
relative angle of incidence than the ascending end so that the descending 
side of the upper wing may enter the wake of the lower wing. If this 
occurs, the air forces on this side are considerably diminished and the 
rotation is accelerated. As in the ease of normal spin, supplementary 
side-slip may increase the moments which arise; the centrifugal moments 
act in the same sense in either ease (see Fig. 101) where the angle between 
the direction of motion and the principal axis of inertia is now considerably 
increased). Centrifugal moments, in fact, hinder attempts to restore the 
normal angle of incidence by the use of the elevator. An essential aid 
in fighting flat spin is provided by the vertical tail structure which can 
be used to diminish the angular velocity of the airplane. Screening of 
the vertical tail surfaces by the stabilizer structure may, however, 
adversely affect the efficiency of such measures (see III 13). The same 
is true if the vertical tail structure enters the ‘Mead water" wake of 
a wing with separation of flow. 

II. Influence of Wing Profile on the Tendency to Autorotation. 

Since autorotation arises from the decrease of lift consequent upon 
separation, it is obviously possible to reduce a tendency toward 
autorotation and spin by a choice of profiles for which this decrease is 
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as moderate as possible. In thin symmetrical or nearly symmetrical 
profiles, the values of the quantities d C L jd a + C D (or dC n jd a or 
d C R jd a respectively) which are the criteria for autorotation, are mostly 
positive, so that the danger of autorotation in such profiles is small 
or non-existent. Such profiles, however, have unfortunately the 
disadvantage that the maximum lift is small and they are associated 
with comparatively large drag. This disadvantage can be somewhat 
ameliorated by employing normal curved profiles in the middle of the 
wing and flat profiles only near the ends; for the forces near the middle 
of the wing have a smaller lever arm and play a smaller part in affecting 
the tendency to autorotation. 

According to a proposal made by W. Schmidt 1 , perforated profiles 
arranged at the extreme ends of the wing as in Eig. 112 are especially 
suitable for producing freedom from auto- 
rotation. 

A sharp fall in the lift can be avoided in 
biplanes by setting the two wings so that they 
both do not reach their positions of maximum 
lift simultaneously. The fall in lift of one wing after the maximum is 
reached is then balanced by increase of the other wing where separation 
has as yet not occurred. By the time that the latter arrives and passes 
its position of maximum lift the first wing is in a region where the fall 
in lift is more gradual or where a further increase in lift may occur. 

Another means of hindering a tendency to autorotation is to use the 
devices for increasing the maximum lift as described in I 4. Use of the 
slotted wing for example prevents separation until much larger angles 
of incidence are reached. Slots at the ends of the wing automatically 
opening at large angles of incidence have been found especially effective 
for this purpose. The effect of such a slot is shown, for example, by 
English experiments on an R.A.F. 31 biplane 2 . When the slot is closed 
strong positive moments tending to increase rotation arise for angles 
of incidence greater than 15°. If, however, the slot at the end of 
the wing is open, the moments remain negative, that is they tend to 
damp rotary motion, up to comparatively high angles of incidence 
(about 35°). 

Suction of the boundary layer provides also a specially simple method 
for diminishing a tendency to autorotation 3 . At the ends of the wing, 

1 Schmidt, W., Beitrag zur Entwicklung eines autorotationsfreien, steil land- 
baren Elugzeuges. Berlin, Dissertation, 1930. 

2 Ibving, II. B., Batson, A. S., Meidens, A. L., Rolling and Side-Slip Experi¬ 
ments on a Model Slotted Biplane of R.A.F. 31 Section. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 
1240, 1929-30. 

3 Schbenk, O., Eine Moglichkeit zur Unterdriiekung der Autorotation von 
Tragflachen. Zeitschr. f. Flugtechnik u. Motorl. 20, p. 553, 1929. 
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Fig. 112. Wing with perforated 
profile. 
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slits in the upper side are arranged and prolonged so as to meet in the 
interior of the wing (Fig. 113). If the flow separates at one side of the 
wing there is a less powerful negative pressure at the slit on that side than 


at the other side; hence air flows 



- woo- 

Fig. 113. Wing with KlitK for equalizing 
prcHKim*. 


through the slits and through their 
connecting passage in the wing’s 
interior, air being sucked into the 
slit on the side where separation 
occurs. It follows that there is a 
tendency to pull back a separated 
boundary layer or at least to 
prevent a boundary layer from 
separating as early as it otherwise 


would. On the other side of the wing, air streams out from the slit, 
disturbing the flow and tending to produce separation or at least to 


diminish the lift. The slits therefore effectively equalize the conditions 



of the flow at the two ends by 
increasing the lower and decreasing 
the greater lift. On account of the 
decrease of pressure at the ends 
of the wing, flow occurs through 
each slit even in normal flight, 
air being drawn in at the outer end 
and expelled at the inner end. This 
produces an undosirod increase in 
drag which can, however, be 
reduced by subdividing the slits 
and joining symmetrically situated 
portions by special channels (indic¬ 
ated by dotted lines, Fig. 113). 
Fig. 114 gives the results of auto¬ 
rotation experiments on a wing 
similar to that shown in Fig. 113, 
first without, and then with, slits. 
The figure displays the relation 
between the ratio of the circulating 
velocity in stable autorotation (v) 


Fig". 1M. Effect upon auto-rotation of Hilts 
for equalizing pmwnro: h)hU1h b) Hilts 

open. 


to the wind velocity (//.), as depen¬ 
dent variable, and the angle of in¬ 


cidence as independent variable. 
Where autorotation did not of itself develop (rotary instability) it was 
initiated by forced higher revolutions (unstable autorotation) and the 


tendency to autorotation investigated. From the figure it is clear that 
the effect of the slits was to restrict considerably both the velocity of 
rotation and the range of values of the angle of incidence for winch 
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autorotation was possible. In the wing with slits, it was possible to 
balance the small residual unstable moments by movements of the 
aileron. In the wing without slits, this was not the case. 

12. Influence of the Wing Contour on the Tendency to Autorotation. 
In addition to the effects due to shape of profile, the tendency of a wing 
to autorotation may be affected by the change of the profile along the 
span. It has already been mentioned in the preceding section that it 
is advisable to arrange for normal curved profiles at the middle of the 
wing and to change to thinner symmetrical profiles toward the ends. 
In the present section we shall consider, somewhat in general, the 
influence of this distribution of profile along the span, and in particular 
the influence of the form of the contour. As explained in 8, autorotation 
arises because the flow separates from the wing on one side so that the 
lift there decreases with increasing angle of incidence. The danger of 
this increases as the magnitude of the lift coefficient C L at the ends 
of the wing becomes larger in comparison with the mean value for the 
wing as a whole. Conversely, the danger is diminished if the lift coefficients 
are smaller at the ends than in the middle. If we assume equal values 
of C Lmax for equal wing profiles, then in the latter of the two cases 
above noted, separation will first occur at the middle part of the wing 
and will, therefore, produce no considerable rolling moment. The effect 
of diminished lift, the horizontal tail surfaces remaining unchanged, 
is a tendency to reduce the angle of incidence, and the probability that 
this angle will increase sufficiently to produce separation at the ends 
is thereby very much reduced. Moreover, the strong concentration of 
lift over the two separated regions at the ends of the wings increases 
the magnitude of the induced downward velocities in these regions and 
thereby reduces the effective angle of incidence. The distribution of the 
lift coefficient is principally determined by the contour of the wing. For 
elliptic lift distribution and elliptic wing boundary, the chord is exactly 
proportional to the lift per unit length of span so that the lift coefficient 
is constant. If the contour of the wing is somewhat fuller than an ellipse 
and the angle of incidence is constant across the span, the fullness of, 
the lift distribution curve will not increase as rapidly as that of the 
contour (see III 5 Figs. 59—61). The ratio of the chord to the lift per 
unit length increases therefore toward the ends of the wing, while the 
lift coefficient decreases in the same direction. For constant angle of 
incidence, the opposite is true if the fullness of the wing contour is less 
than that of an ellipse (trapezoidal form). The wing with fuller contour 
shows, therefore, less tendency to autorotation than one less full. In 
twisted wings the corresponding relationships are rather more difficult 
of analysis. It is possible to so arrange the twist of the wing that in spite 
of trapezoidal contour the coefficient of lift is smaller at the ends than 
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in the middle. The relationships involved and their influence on the 
induced drag have been investigated in detail by J. Hueber 1 . 

13. Influence of the General Arrangement of the Airplane Parts on 
the Tendency to Autorotation. The dominant factors influencing the 
tendency of an airplane to execute autorotation at usual angles of 
incidence are the wing profile and contour; these are therefore the 
dominant factors in determining a tendency toward normal spin. For 
excessive angles of incidence, corresponding to flat spin, the dominant 
factors are, on the other hand, the general arrangement of the wings 
and tail-plane structure. It has already been noted that screening of 
the upper wing by the lower wing of a biplane may produce a marked 
tendency toward flat spin. A further important factor is the damping 
of yaw by the fuselage and vertical tail surfaces. Prom the aerodynamic 
standpoint a large rudder and fin at a great distance from the center 
of gravity are advantageous in preventing flat spin. It should, however, 
be observed that increase in the area of the vertical tail surfaces will 
in general also increase the mass and the moment of inertia about the 
vertical axis, and this will increase the tendency to spin. Similarly, 
any lengthening of the fuselage intended to increase the distance of 
the tail-plane structure from the center of gravity involves a like 
unfavorable increase in the moment of inertia. Another important factor 
is the relative position of rudder, fin, stabilizer and elevator; for since 
with autorotation at large angles of incidence the tail unit is under 
oblique flow from beneath and from the side, the danger arises that 
the vertical tail surface may enter the wake of the elevator and stabilizer 
and thereby become ineffective. On this account it is advisable to have 
the rudder and fin project at least partially beneath the elevator and 
stabilizer and to see that the elevator is given a gap to permit of this 
arrangement. 

1*1. Yawing Moment Due to Yawing. If an airplane is yawing as for 
example, during flight in a horizontal curve, the outer end of the wing 
has a larger velocity than the inner one. It follows that all impressed 
forces (lift and drag) are increased at the outer end, and decreased at 
thc^ inner. The change in drag produces a moment opposed to the 
motion and therefore increases the. difficulty of producing the desired 
turn at the same time damping undesired rotary movements. If in 
normal flight at speed l r 0 , the* drag on a surface element <uly of the wing 
at distance y from the plane of symmetry is denoted by d I) 0 (d DJc) y) d y > 
its value for a different velocity V is approximately 

dl> d D„ ( ( K J'' (14.1) 

1 Hi mis rat, J., Dor vorwuiitlono JSoitmshr. f. Klugtoohnik u. Motor). 

24, p. 307, ism. 
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The change of drag is therefore given by the formula 

dD-~dD 0 =dD 0 ~ (14.2) 

V o 

In calculating the yawing moment the change of drag must be multiplied 
by y , the distance of its line of action from the plane of symmetry. 


If further there is an angular velocity co s about the vertical axis, then 

V = F 0 + y co, (14.3) 

and the following expression is obtained for the yawing moment 
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For small angular velocities (y coj V 0 « 1) we have 
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If the total drag of the wing is therefore given we see that the moment 
increases according to the extent to which the drag is concentrated at 
the ends of the wing. The distribution of induced drag across the span 
(see III) is of special importance in this respect. It should, however, 
be noted that yawing changes the distribution of lift and hence also 
the vortices which are sent off, so that the effect of the various velocities 
considered above must be supplemented by the effect due to the variation 
of lift distribution. The latter produces a diminution of the yawing 
moment (see Wieselsberger’s investigations mentioned in the following 
section). 

In complete airplanes the rudder and fin assist the wing very 
considerably in hindering yawing motion. The effect is very similar 
to that of the elevator and stabilizer in pitching (see 7). 

15. Rolling Moment Due to Yawing. The rolling moment which 
arises in yawing is more important than the more or less pronounced 
damping moment which is brought into play. As mentioned in the 
preceding section the greater velocities of the outer end in a yawing 
turn have the result that all forces, including the lift, are increased 
at the outer, and decreased at the inner, end. These alterations of lift 
produce a rolling moment tending to raise the outer end. This property 
is connected with lateral instability, discussed in 19. This rolling moment 
can be eliminated by ensuring angles of incidence for negative lift in 
the neighborhood of the ends. These parts of the wing are then subject 
to increased negative lift when the velocity increases and therefore 
produce a rolling moment in the opposite sense. On account of the larger 
leverage of forces at the ends of the wing a comparatively small negative 
lift is sufficient to compensate the moment due to the rest of the wing 
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so that the resulting lift is positive even when the rolling moment is 
completely balanced. Nevertheless this procedure decreases the lift-drag 
ratio very considerably and in general no attempt is made to do more 
than reduce the angles of incidence near the ends of the wing. The 
‘“Etrich-Taube” wing 1 designed after the seed of the Zanonia showed 
this feature very clearly. The splendid stability properties of this wing 
are well known. It had, however, to be abandoned with increased 
demands on the output of airplanes. 

In determining the theoretical value of the rolling moment, an 
approximation can be obtained by using the lift distribution in rectilinear 
flight as a basis and assuming that the lift at any point during curvilinear 
flight is proportional to the square of the velocity at this point. If y is 
the distance of a point from the middle of the wing and F (y) is the 
distribution of the circulation along the span in rectilinear flight, it 
follows that if the velocity of the middle of the wing is V {) and the 
velocity of yawing is ok then the radius of curvature of the path in 
steady flight is R where R -• F 0 /m s . Further, the velocity V (;?/) at 
any point y is given by the equation 

V(y) - V „ 1/ )•'„ (l | J) (ir>.i) 


and hence the lift on an element between y and y | dy is given by 
the expression 


dL « o V 0 F(y) ( 1 + AvT' V " r{!,) ( 1 -* 1 

2 " >: y) 
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and tho rolling moment is therefore of amount 
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In this expression o F 0 J y 2 F (y) dy is the moment of inertia of the 

b 

lift distribution along the span. 

The assumption on which the above is based, viz., that the 
circulation is directly proportional to the velocity, ami therefore 
that the lift varies as the square of the velocity, is nut quite accur¬ 
ate, for as the circulation is changed it affects the inducing field 
of the vortices proceeding from the wing and this reacts upon the 
distribution of circulation. In consequence, the lift and circulation 
vary to a smaller extent than was assumed and hence the actual value 

1 RomNUAAU *J., Die '‘Etrieh-Taube”. ftcitsehr. f. Flugteehmk u. Motor!. 4, 
I>1>. 103, 192, 258, 271, 1913; and 5, pp. 39, 182, 204, 1914. 
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of the moment is smaller than as given by (15.3). In attempting to 
calculate the reaction of the variation of circulation upon the circulation 
distribution according to the usual methods of airfoil theory, it must 
be observed that the vortices leaving the wing travel, not in straight 
lines, but in paths curved to correspond to the airplane’s path. Hence 
a more marked decrease in the effect on the circulation and also a smaller 
moment are produced in curved flight than in rectilinear flight. The 
theory of the relations involved has been developed by C. Wieselsberger 1 
for a wing of elliptic outline with constant profile and angle of incidence; 
comparison with experimental results produced tolerable agreement. The 
decrease of moment was found to depend upon the aspect ratio of the 
wing. The calculated decrease for the wing used in Wieselsberger’s 
experiments and having 8/(2 6) 2 = 0.2 (jr/4) was 14-1/2 per cent while 
the actual observed diminution had an average value of 19 per cent. 

16. Yawing Moment Due to Rolling. We have seen that if an airplane 
has a rotation about its longitudinal axis in addition to its principal 
motion, the relative angle of incidence is increased for the descending 
and decreased for the ascending wing. Such a change of angle of incidence 
produces a yawing moment in addition to the rolling moment. The 
former arises through the variation of profile drag with angle of incidence 
and on account of the fact that the oblique approaching flow changes 
the direction of the lift on the profile, producing a component in the 
direction of motion. Considerations similar to those previously used in 
determining the rolling moment due to rolling show that the yawing 
moment due to rolling is 

M r = ±qVo> x C L )y*cdy (16.1) 

If (dCj)[d<x — C L ) is positive, the yawing moment tends to rotate the 
descending wing backward. For high values of the lift-drag ratio, 
generally C L > dC D jdai and hence the discriminant (dC^/doi — C L ) is 
negative. It becomes positive almost without exception, however, for 
large angles of incidence in the neighborhood of the lift maximum. 
Hence the yawing moment due to rolling changes its sense when the 
angle of incidence has increased sufficiently. This expression may also 
become positive for small angles of incidence accompanied by corre¬ 
spondingly small values of C L . In such cases, however, the drag 
diminishes somewhat with increasing angle of incidence, d C D jd ol is there¬ 
fore negative, and dC D \daL — C L is still for the most part negative. 
Experimental results may be found, for example, in a report made 

1 Wieselsberger, C., Zur Theorie des Tragflugeis bei gekrummter Flugbahn. 
Zeitschr. f. angew. Math. u. Mech. 2, p. 325, 1922. For further experiments see e. g. 
the English report L. W. Bryant, A. T. Halliday, Measurement of Lateral 
Derivatives on the Whirling Arm. Br. A.R.C., R. and M. 1249, 1929. 
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by Irving and Batson 1 . This report was especially concerned with 
bhe differences shown by wings of varying thickness. It appeared that 
n thicker wings the yawing moment changes sign at angles of incidence 
somewhat smaller than for thinner wings; the amount of yawing moment 
,hen increases rapidly, reaching values much higher than those corre¬ 
sponding to thinner wings in the same conditions, and then falls very 
piickly. 

17. Effect of Ailerons. Fundamentally, an aileron is a special 
asymmetric arrangement of the wings with flaps as described in III 13. 
5ach half of the wing has its own special flap which in most cases 
:xtends only along the outer part of the wing. Both flaps are manipu- 
ated in opposite directions so that the lift is increased on one side and 
Increased on the other, thus producing a rolling moment under the 
ontrol of the pilot. The difficulty of obtaining a quantitative estimate 
I the effect of ailerons is increased by the fact that their efficiency 
alls away at their ends. At the outer parts, in fact, the effect of ailerons 
liminishes approximately in proportion to the lift of the wing itself, 
n order to estimate the decrease at the inner ends it is possible to 
onsider an infinitely Jong wing having a discontinuity in the angle 
f incidence at one point. The theory of the lift distribution, in the 
eighborhood of such a discontinuity is available 2 (Division E IV 11). 
t has not been possible to deduces, however, from the knowledge of 
ingle end effects any sufficiently reliable rule for calculating the combined 
esult of two such effects 3 . For a theoretical discussion of this matter, 
onsideration must be given to the effect of all irregularities in the 
)rm of the wing and to this class the ailerons when in action, belong, 
'his problem can be solved without serious difficulty, in view of the 
evelopment by I. Lotz of a practicable procedure for calculating the 
ft distribution of wings with arbitrary distribution of chord and angle 
f incidence 4 (Division E IV IS). Information concerning the relation 
etween the size of ailerons and the magnitude of their effects has been 
applied by experiments of Heald and Strother 5 6 ; and further results 

1 Irving, H. B., and Batson, A. S., Rolling Experiments on an Airfoil of R.A.F. 
5. Section. Br. A.R.O., R. and M, 1182, 1928. 

2 Betz, A., Peterhohn, E., Zur Theorio dor Quorrudor. Zeitschr. f. angew. 
ath. u. Mooh., Vol. 8, p. 2f>3, 1928. 

3 Petekhoun, E., Theoretisehe und expcrimentollo Untersuehung dor untor 
inwirkung von Quorrudom an Tragfliigeln auftrotondon Momente. Luftfahrt- 
rschung, Vol, 2, p. 40, 1928. 

4 Lotz, I., Bereehnung der Auftriebsvertoihmg beliobig geformter Flugel. 

iitseshr. f. Flugteolmik u. Motor!, 22, p. 189, 1931. 

6 Heald, R, H., and Strother, I). H., Effect of Variation of Chord and Span 
Ailerons on Rolling and Yawing Moment, in Level Flight. U.S. N.A.C.A. Rep. 
8, 1929. 
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concerning the effects of ailerons are contained in the results of ex¬ 
periments on flaps and ailerons 1 mentioned in III 14. 

Since use of the ailerons usually also causes an airplane to side-slip, 
it is of interest to known how far the action of the ailerons is interfered 
with by side-slip. Information on this point may be obtained from the 
experimental results represented in Figs. 97 to 105 (thin line curves). 

18. The Working of the Vertical Tail Structure (Rudder and Fin). 
Considered by itself the vertical tail structure works in much the same 
way as the horizontal tail structure (elevator and stabilizer) and as 
described in III 14. There is an appreciable difference, however, when 
one considers the effect of this unit in relation to the whole airplane. 
The horizontal structure almost always acts in conjunction with a com¬ 
paratively large main wing. If the airplane is turned about the lateral 
axis by the use of the elevator, very large changes of lift appear even 
with small changes of angle of incidence. These changes of lift incline 
the path of the airplane either up or down in such fashion that the 
relative angle of incidence is only slightly changed. In side-slip, however, 
the lateral forces appearing are generally relatively small. With use 
of the rudder, a lateral force appears on the tail-plane, which accelerates 
the airplane in a lateral direction and produces, in reaction with the 
inertia of the airplane, an angular moment about the vertical axis. 
The airplane is actually turned in direction out of its path as a result 
of the action of this moment; but for want of sufficient lateral force, 
it continues to move, in general, in its old direction; a side-slip is thus 
produced. The effect of this is that the vertical tail structure is subjected 
to a strong lateral flow and the action of the projecting rudder is more 
or less nullified. In this case therefore the airplane is only very slightly 
influenced by the rudder. In order to produce the considerable lateral 
force necessary to balance the centrifugal force which arises when an 
airplane executes a curved path in a horizontal plane, the plane must 
be turned about its longitudinal axis so that lift and gravity produce 
a resultant in a horizontal direction. This lateral inclination which is 
necessary for lateral steering, can be produced at will by the pilot by 
moving the ailerons. As already noted, however, a moment about the 
longitudinal axis almost always occurs in side-slip, and this automatically 
produces a lateral inclination in the direction necessary for lateral steering. 
It was seen also that this effect can be increased by using dihedral or 
sweepback dispositions of the wings. In addition to this, a moment 
which increases the lateral inclination is produced by the fact that 
the outer wing, in a turn, has a higher velocity than the inner wing, 
and therefore experiences a larger lift (see 15). 

1 Higgins, G. J., and Jacobs, Eastman N., The Effect of Flap and Ailerons 
on the N.A.C.A. M-6 Airfoil Section. U.S. N.A.C.A. Rep. 260, 1927. 
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19. Lateral Stability. After we have analyzed the effects of the 
individual components of motion arising in an asymmetrical flight, we 
have still to form an estimate of the resultant effect of all these influences. 
It should, however, be emphasized that the resultant effect of various 
concurrently effective causes cannot in many cases be obtained by 
simple superposition; for the combination of such causes may involve 
supplementary effects. Usually, however, these additional effects are 
of moderate magnitudes and it is therefore possible by superposition 
to obtain at least a general idea of the resultant effect. The smaller 
the unsymmetrical movements are in comparison with the symmetrical 
ones, the more accurate will be the picture developed in this manner. 

It was stated in 15 that the rolling moment due to yawing may 
easily tend to produce instability of course. We shall now examine 
this condition in more detail 1 . Let the airplane be supposed to have 
a small lateral inclination to the left. Lift and gravitation give then 
a resultant directed toward the left causing the airplane to side slip 
in the same direction. As a result of weather-cock stability, the side¬ 
slip entails a yawing turn to the left, and this in turn produces a rolling 
moment due to yawing and thereby increases the initial lateral inclination. 
The consequence of such a chain of effects would he continual increase 
of the unsymmetrical movement, i. e. marked instability. Two other 
effects are, however, also involved, viz. the rolling moment due to yaw 
and the yawing moment due to yawing, both of which oppose the 
instability. In consequence of the side-slip, the first of these moments 
acts to diminish the initial lateral inclination, i. a. to oppose the rolling 
moment due to yawing. Its magnitude increases with the angle of yaw. 
The latter is diminished by weather-cock stability (yawing moment 
due to yaw) but is maintained at a definite value in consequence of the 
damping of the motion (yawing moment due to yawing). In accordance 
with this, yawing moment duo to yaw and rolling moment due to yawing 
are destabilizing factors, while the opposite is true of rolling moment 
due to yaw and yawing moment due to yawing. Lateral stability is 
present when the product of the first two moments is greater than that 
of the other two. As long as the moments an 4 linear functions of the 
ingle of yaw, or of the velocity of yaw, this criterion of stability is 
ndependent of the particular values of these quantities and is therefore 
i quantity characteristic of the airplane. If the condition noted is 
satisfied, so that the airplane is laterally stable, it will recover from 
i disturbance and return to rectilinear flight without the use of the 
sontrols. If the condition is not satisfied, however, a small initial 
listurbanee tends toward continual increase, unless controlled by suitable 
isc of the controls. 

1 Math r as, (h, Die Seitonstabilitat dm ungestouorten Normalf luges und ilxre 
EHilmischon Vorbcdingungon. 272. Berioht dor Dcutschcn Vorsuchsanstalt fur JLuft- 
ihrt. Zeitschr. f. Flugtechnik u. Motor!., Vol. 23, p. 193, 1932. 
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Regarding this criterion of stability, the following points should be 
especially noted. In order to produce lateral stability, it is necessary 
to make the yawing moment due to yawing large and the yawing 
moment due to yaw small. An increase in the size of the rudder and 
fin increases both moments however, and thus defeats the intention of 
increasing one while decreasing the other. On the other hand, it is 
possible to increase the yawing moment due to yaw by modifying the 
forces on the fuselage (see 5). If a large rudder and fin are chosen in 
combination with a fuselage having pronounced negative weather-cock 
stability, the yawing moment due to yaw is the difference of the moments 
due to tail and fuselage, while the fuselage does little to alter the damping 
effect of the yawing moment due to yawing. Hence the latter moment 
is large as a result of the part played by the rudder and fin, while the 
former is small on account of the negative contribution from the fuselage. 

As seen previously, it is advisable, in order to produce static lateral 
stability, to keep the weather-cock stability small. If too small, however, 
phenomena of dynamic instability often result. When this occurs the 
airplane performs lateral oscillations. 

This subject is treated in more detail in Division N (Dynamics of 
the Airplane).. 
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DIVISION K 

AIRPLANE BODY (NON LIFTING SYSTEM) DRAG 
AND INFLUENCE ON LIFTING SYSTEM 

By 

C. Wieselsberger, 

Aachen, Germany 

EDITOR’S PREFACE 

The present Division is concerned with those features of the airplane 
structure which, though necessary from the requirements of structure, 
purpose and utility, may be and usually are harmful from the standpoint 
of aerodynamic efficiency. Under the conditions of conventional design 
an airplane has a body for the accommodation of a power plant and for 
pilot, personnel and pay load; and likewise a landing gear to enable it 
to take off from and return safely, to the ground. Structurally it will 
have combinations of struts, wires, etc., as required for strength, but 
which take relatively a heavy toll in terms of increased drag and its 
consequences. 

The Division opens with a general discussion of the problems pre¬ 
sented by tho presence of these non-lift producing elements of the 
structure, and including in particular a consideration of the added drag 
and methods for its reduction to a minimum. 

One of the important items under this general heading is tho influence 
of the airplane body on the wings and in Chapter III of the Division, 
consideration is given first to a theoretical approach to this problem, 
followed by a statement of experimental results. 

From the nature of tho effects due to such features as struts, wires, 
landing gear, etc., the chief reliance must be on experimental results 
and throughout the Division will be found a considerable amount of 
such information together with references to tho original sources of 
the more important investigations of this character. 

W. F. Durand. 

CHAPTER I 

DRAG OF THE BODY 

1. Introduction. The body of an airplane cannot, as a rule, be formed 
with complete reference to the conditions for small resistance. The reason 
for this is found in tho fact that the fuselage or body, in most cases, 
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carries the power plant of the structure and that the conditions for 
a satisfactory operation of the engines fix special requirements which 
are usually inconsistent with the conditions for minimum body resistance. 
In cases where the engines are carried in special nacelles, these particular 
requirements apply to the form and construction of such nacelles. In 
particular, the cooling of the engines requires that the part of the engine 
to be cooled or the cooling installation be exposed in the free airstream. 
This requirement which, with water cooled engines, means the installation 
of a radiator, or, with air cooled engines, either the projection of the 
cylinders beyond the body into the free streaming air, or provision for 
a flow of fresh air over the cylinders, has always given rise to an additional 
resistance of very considerable magnitude. As these matters will receive 
consideration in Division T, it will not be necessary here to go further 
into the subject. 

There are, moreover, other controlling conditions which may fre¬ 
quently make impossible the realization of a body form with the best 
aerodynamic characteristics. An extreme case is, for example, the body 
or hull of a flying boat, for the form of which hydrodynamic conditions 
must largely control; because in such case, good conditions for take 
off and return to the surface of the water as well as provision for the 
necessary stability in a sea-way are absolutely essential. 

In the design of the body form, due regard must also be given to 
those parts of the structure which connect therewith or which extend 
therefrom, such as wings, landing gear, empennage. Furthermore, 
conditions for good visibility for the pilot as well as protection for his 
body, place further requirements on the form of the airplane fuselage. 
There results, in consequence, in the design of an airplane, a body form 
departing more or less from that of a streamlined, geometrical form 
of revolution—the ideal from the viewpoint of least resistance. 

If a comparison be made between the fuselage form of a number 
of different aircraft, even when these craft serve the same purpose and 
are of nearly the same size, a very great variety of fuselage form will 
be found with corresponding great differences in the air resistance. 
It thus appears that it is not possible to make any statements generally 
valid regarding the magnitude of the resistance of the airplane body. 
Furthermore, the character of the body is influenced and its resistance 
is modified by interaction with the wings, the propeller, and other parts 
of the structure. Moreover it must be noted that even in case the 
resistance of individual elements were known, the resistance of the 
structure as a whole cannot be determined by a simple addition of these 
individual values. The former may be greater or less than the latter. 
A satisfactory determination of the body resistance is to be found only 
by direct experimental means for each particular case. In many cases, 
then, when it is a matter of model experimentation, it is preferable to 

9* 
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deal with a model of the entire structure, because, as noted above, the 
mutual interference of the various elements renders unreliable any simple 
addition of the resistance of the individual elements. 

The aircraft designer may often desire, in a preliminary way and 
without recourse to experimental research, to set up an approximate 
schedule for the drag of the structure. For this purpose it may be 
desirable to give, in the following paragraphs, some general statements 
and rules which may be employed for such purpose. On account of 
the large amount of material of this character available, the choice 
must be limited to a relatively small number. 

3. The Ideal Fuselage. The ideal airplane body, which with certain 
groups of aircraft (racing craft, for example) may be very nearly realized, 
comprises a streamlined form symmetrical about the longitudinal axis, 
similar to approved forms for airships. The resistance coefficients for 

such forms are extremely small. 

Lot 

J) =3 drag. 

q ■-« dynamic pressure A- q V 2 

max. cross section. 

Cj) drag coefficient. 

Then we have, 

Fig:. 1. Stream-lino body with circular and / * 

square cross-section. n ,, 1 /9 1\ 



81 cm — 


In this form, experiment with models gives values of this coefficient 
down even as low as 0.045. Such a form of streamlined body is shown 



in Fig. 1, in one case with 
circular and in the other 
with square cross section. 
The form with, square sec¬ 
tion is so related to that with 
circular section, that at each 
point the section areas are 
the same. 

In Fig. 2 are given the 
results of wind tunnel mea¬ 
surements, carried out at a 
wind velocity of 18.5 m/s, 
showing the relation be¬ 
tween the drag coefficient as 
above and the lift coefficient 


(C L r Ljq >8, where L lift) for various angles of attack. The model 
with square section was turned (for change of incidence) once in a plane 
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parallel to a side and once in a plane parallel to a diagonal. As the diagram 
shows, the form with circular section has the smaller resistance and 
experiences also a notably smaller lift than the form with square section. 
These indications were derived from model measurements. With full scale 
forms, on account of higher Reynold’s numbers, somewhat lower values 
for the drag coefficients are to be anticipated. A formula giving 
approximately the reduction of drag for increase in Reynold’s number 
is given in the following section. 

3. Scale Effect. Let V denote the velocity and l some characteristic 
dimension of the airplane. Then, in accordance with a proposal of 
W. S. Diehl 1 the resistance D of the body may be expressed in the 
following form: D = K D (V l) n (3.1) 



where K D is a constant peculiar to the form of the body and n is an 
exponent which also, in general, is different for different bodies. However, 
experiments show that for fuselages, engine nacelles, seaplane floats 
and bodies of similar form, the exponent n varies but slightly and holds 
a value close to 1.9 so that, for such bodies, we have: 

2> = JTp(FZ) 1 - 9 (3.2) 

For practical use, however, it is more convenient to write this formula 
in the form: D = (3.3) 

wherein, D m , V m , l relate to the model and D, F, l to the full scale body. 
In this form of the equation, K s is not a constant, but can be expressed 
as a function of the ratio VII V m l m and values can be taken in accordance 
with the diagram of Fig. 3. In this manner, having given the model 
resistance and conditions of test, the value of the full scale resistance 
for the proposed conditions is readily found, having regard to the influence 


1 Tests on Airplanes, Fuselages, Floats and Hulls, U.S. N.A.C.A. Report No.236. 
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of scale effect. Researches regarding the difference between the resistance 
of full scale bodies and of models have also been carried out in Russia 1 . 

4. Actual Airplane Body. The actual airplane fuselage, on account 
of its less favorable form and especially on account of various projecting 
parts, will have a notably greater drag than the ideal form above 
considered. If to a given fuselage any other form of construction be 
added, there develops a reciprocal influence and, as already noted for 
such cases, the resultant overall drag cannot be found, having given 
simply the drags of the individual parts. Indeed it may be said that 



the addition of such a part of the existing fuselage, an entirely new 
Dody has been formed, the drag of which can only be determined by 
ipeeial research on this body itself. In order to indicate in some further 
letail the nature of this reciprocal influence, the results of certain 
esearches on the subject may be given. 

These researches show that in the ease of an element of construction 
ippendago) added to a well formed streamlined body, the resultant 
rag will bo notably increased, even to a value greater than the sum of 
:io individual drags. The Aeronautical Research Committee has carried 
ut at Toddington 2 measures on a streamlined body to which was added 
b various points, a small flat disk normal to the surface. The disk 
as so adjusted as to just touch the body; its area was about 1/30 the 
aximum section of the body and the individual drags of the body 
id of the disk were approximately the same. 

1 Maktynov, A. K., Comparative Tests on a Full-size Fuselage and its Model, 
ansact. of the Centr. Aero-Hydrodyn. Institute Moseou No. 430, 1931. 

2 Technical Report of the Aeronautical Research Committee, 1928-29, p. 44. 
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For most of the locations of the disk, the resultant overall drag 
was greater than the sum of the individual drags. In the location of 
greatest increase—just aft of the maximum body section—this additional 
drag amounted to 1.8 times the drag of the disk itself in a free air stream. 

The observation that the overall drag, in such a case is maximum 
when the added body is located just aft of the major section of a stream¬ 
lined form, has also been noted as the result of measurements made 
at the Aerodynamic Institute at Aachen, under a velocity of 30 m/s. 
The form of the body as well as the results of tests are shown in Fig. 4. 
To a streamlined figure of revolution 1360 mm. in length and 290 mm. 



Fig. 5. Forms of fuselage. 


in diameter was attached an appendage cylindrical in form 75 mm. in 
diameter, with axis at right angles to the direction of flow. This 
appendage was located first near the forward end and then at‘points 
every 50 mm. toward the after end. For each of these locations the 
overall drag D was measured and thence the value of the equivalent 

2 j D 

drag surface F& = —y 2 - (4.1) 

was found. As is seen, the overall drag varies with the location of the 
cylindrical appendage. It is greatest when the location is about 3/4 the 
length of the body from the forward end. The individual drags of stream¬ 
lined body and of cylinder are also given and from these it is seen that 
a simple addition of the individual values in no case gives the correct 
result. 

In Fig. 5 are shown certain fuselage forms as they must develop 
in practice, in part moreover with built in motors, although without 
other drag producing parts 1 . Model wind tunnel measurements show 
for these forms, drag values as given in Table 1 (p. 136). 

1 Diehl, W. S., Engineering Aerodynamics, p. 81. 
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Table 1. 


Dimensions 


Length 


Cross 

section 


ft. 


sq. ft. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


1.668 

1.669 

1.663 

1.662 


0.0459 

0.0472 

0.0550 

0.0662 


Measured 
Drag at 
40 .mi/hr 
lb. 


0.050 

0.012 

0.021 

0.068 


Absolute 

Drag 

Coeffi¬ 

cient 

Ojy 


0.266 

0.062 

0.094 

0.251 


A 


. ISA" 

-B 


r c 




Kte. 7« 



m. 8 . 


, Area SVSstf in 
* , Aria »*S¥S scf. in. 



FiK. ». 

'igg.C.0. Full wale tests with an airplane body, 


The large value of the drag 
for model No. 1 is to be ex¬ 
plained by the abrupt non- 
rounded form of the nose of 
this model. 

Especially notable are the 
results of tests made in the 20 ft. 
wind tunnel at Langley Field 
on an airplane body full scale 
of about 20 ft. length 1 . A Wright 
Whirlwind air cooled engine was 
installed in the fuselage and the 
investigation was directed to¬ 
ward a study of the extent to 
which the overall drag could be 
reduced through forms of cowl¬ 
ing or shrouding about the 
engine. The fuselage and cowl¬ 
ing are shown in Figs. 6—9. 
In Fig. 0 the engine is uncowled 
and freely exposed. Following 
this, the motor was, to an increas¬ 
ing degree, covered by cowling 
and the nose rounded off, see 
Fig. 7. in Fig. 8 the nose is 
pointed and the propeller hub is 
provided with a spinner. Finally 
the engine was surrounded by 
a ring with airfoil section, see 
Fig. 9, so that the cylinders of 
the engine were placed in a ring 
farmed channel through which 
the air streamed from front to 
rear. It has been shown that 
such a ring which is often known 
as N.A.C.A. cowling or the Tow- 
nend Ring from the English 
form of this device, may in 
certain cases bring about a 
most notable reduction in the 
overall drag. In comparison with 
the drag with the. uncowled 


a Wjbick, F. E., Drag and Cooling with Various Forms of Cowling for a “Whirl¬ 
wind” Radial Air-Cooled Engine, XL U.8. N.A.O.A. Report No. 314, 
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motor, Fig. 6, such a ring may cause a decrease in the drag of about 
50 per cent. 

It is clear, however, that in all cases where it is desired to thus 
reduce the drag due to the engine, regard must be given, not alone to 
the reduction of the drag, but also caution must be exercised that the 
cooling of the engine be not unfavorably affected. Experimental research 
thus far carried out, together with experience gained from practical 
applications, show that by the use of cowling devices of the character 
referred to, a satisfactory cooling of the motor can be realized and 
abundant use of these devices in aircraft of all types has shown that 
such use is very advantageous. It has, however, been noted that the 


Table 2. 


No. 

Fig. 

Cowling 

Fuselage and 
engine drag 

kgatlOOmph 

Absolute 

drag 

coefficient 

1 

6 

Engine uncowled 

64 

0.52 

2 ! 

7 

Nose rounded 

62 

0.50 

3 

8 

Spinner 

60 

0.48 

4 

9 

Complete cowling (ring) 

33 

0.27 

5 


Engine and wind shields 
removed and cockpit covered 

12.8 

0.10 


reduction in the drag is not, in all cases, as great as above indicated. 
With certain body forms, the addition of such a ring has brought only 
a small reduction in the drag. In any case it is very important that, 
through special examination, the form and proportions of such an 
installation be adapted to the fuselage on which it is to be placed 1 . 

The principal results with the fuselage above referred to are given 
in Table 2. The drag is here expressed in relation to the principal 
section of the fuselage which had an area of 10.7 sq. ft. It will be seen 
that the two changes noted under 2 and 3 produced but little effect, 
while the complete cowling ring as shown in Fig. 9 reduced the drag 
to about one half the uncowled value. 

The notable decrease in the resistance of a circular disk fitted with 
a Townend ring is shown by a report of experiments carried out by 
the inventor of the ring 2 . The form of the ring and the decrease in the 
resistance, expressed as the ratio of the resistance of the disk with 
ring (j2) to the resistance without ring (JR 0 ) is shown in Fig. 10. It may 

1 Gough, M. N., Effect of the Angular Position of the Section of a Ring 
Cowling on the High Speed of an XF7C-1 Aeroplane. U.S. N.A.C.A. Technical 
Note No. 355. 

2 Townend, H., The Townend Ring. Journal of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society, Vol. XXXIV, October, 1930. 
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be seen, from this diagram, that the best results are reached when the 
radius of the ring is about 1.5 times that of the disk. In this case, the 
reduction of the disk resistance is about 63 per cent. It may also be 


noted that the addition of a wind¬ 
shield and an open cockpit to a smooth 
body surface without motor (see No. 5 
of Table) for which the drag at 100 mph 
is 28 lbs., causes an increase of drag 
of 14 lbs., that is, of 50 per cent of 
}he smooth body drag. 




Drag of fusefage 

Increase in drag due fo engine 

9 cockpii 
9 windshield 

' fail plane 


Drag of funding gear 


Fig. 10. 

Circular diek fitted with Towaend ring. 


Fig. 11. Measurements of the fuselage 
of a Sperry Messenger plane. 


A similar research regarding the influence of various forms of wind- 
lield on body drag has also boon carried out by E, P. Warner and 
, . ill which reference may 

4^==^^-1- 1made 1 . 

! AD | _\**~~* —Further measurements 

1 I on the fuselage 5 ! of a 

* 5 JlT ^ Hperry Messenger plane, 

H f \ A T full scale, have also been 

j Vl* | j (iarried out in the 20 ft, 

• * III N.A.O.A. tunnel at Lang- 

Maximum CrassSectfonaiArea OJSSsgif. ] e y Fi ( ild 2 * . The fuselage, 

1 * 2 . about 17.7 ft. in length, 

was fitted with an air 
>led three cylinder radial engine and was further fitted with 
ding gear and empennage. Those measurements are of especial 
erest and value because they serve to indicate in what manner the 
srall drag is made up from the drags of the individual elements. 


1 Warwick, 35,1\, Wind Tunnel Tests of Fuselages and Windshields, U.S, 
..O.A. Technical Note No. 226. 

2 Wkiok, F. E„ Full Scale Drag Tests on Various Farts of Sperry Messenger 

>lane, U.8. N.A.O.A. Technical Note No. 271, 
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The proportionate shares of the various parts, taken at a wind velocity 
of 80 mph, are shown schematically in Fig. 11. Especially notable is 



the high value of the drag due to the landing gear which represents 
nearly 40 per cent of the total. Likewise it is seen that the increase 
in the drag due to the engine is very considerable. 
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Further measurements of airplane bodies, full scale, have been carried 
out in the 20 ft. wind tunnel by E. F. Weick 1 , 0. W. Schey 2 and 
W. H. Herrnstein 3 giving further data of interest and value regarding 
fuselage drag. 

In the case of flying boats the body or hull, due to hydrodynamic 
requirements, must be given a notably different form as compared with 
that for land aircraft, and in consequence different values of the drag 
are to be anticipated. The British Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
has carried out at Teddington a number of wind tunnel measurements 
m models of flying boats 4 of which a brief abstract will here be given. 

The models which were 35 to 48 inches long were tested almost 
mtirely at a zero angle of incidence (line A B, Fig. 12 parallel to the 



ind). The side elevation and sections of the boat are shown in 
igs. 12—10. The drag coefficient (computed with reference to the 
incipal section) in relation to velocities of the wind over the range 
am 20 ft/sec. to 80 ft/see. are given in the diagram of Fig. 17. As may 
> noted, the values of the drag coefficient are relatively good—a result 
rich may be referred to the smooth form without projecting parts, 
,d in particular to the excellent rounded form at the bow. With 
ference to the hydrodynamics characteristics of flying boats and of 
•ats, secs .Division S. 

1 Wkkjk, F. E„ The Drag of a J-5 Radial Air-Cooled Engines U.S. N.AXJ.A. 
shnie&l Note No. 292. 

2 ScrriKY, 0, W., Johnson, E», and UouciH, M. N.» Comparative Performance 
tamed with XF7e-l Airplane; Using Several Different Engine Cowlings, U.S. 
LUA. Technical Note No. 334. 

3 Hkrrnstkin, W. H., Full Seale Drag Tests on Various i/arts of Fairchild 
!-2W2) Cabin Monoplane. US. N.A.UA. Technical Note No. 340. 

4 Jones, R., and Pell, G. N., Tim Air Resistance of Flying Boat Hulls, Br. 
LR, R. and M. 401, 1918-19. 
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CHAPTER II 

PARASITIC RESISTANCES 1 

I. Drag Due to Various Parts of the Structure. In the complete 
structure of an aircraft are found various parts either of the structure 
or of the equipment which, like the body, take no part in the development 
of lift and the drag of which may he grouped under the general head 
s ‘parasitic”. A knowledge of the value of such elements of the total 
drag is, for the purpose of the predetermination of the performance, 
of very great importance. Such parts of the structure as cables, wires 
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Fig 1 . 18. Resistance of a sphere and related bodies. 

and struts belong in this category. Among items of equipment mention 
may be made of searchlights, generators, machine-guns, etc. As such 
items are usually of complicated form, their drag can, in general, be 
found only for each special case by wind tunnel measurements. For 
the purposes of an approximate estimate, however, effective use may 
frequently be made of a knowledge of the drag of geometrically 
simple bodies. To this end it will be of interest to note the drag 
coefficients of a few bodies of simple geometrical form. In Fig. 18 are 
given the values of such coefficients plotted on Reynold’s number for 
a sphere, a prolate spheroid, an oblate spheroid and a circular disk. 
In the case of the disk, the value is nearly independent of the Reynold’s 
number, while for the other forms there exists a so-called “critical” 
value of the number at which the value of the coefficient changes more 
or less abruptly. In the case of plane surfaces rectangular in form, 
placed normal to the direction of wind flow, the coefficient is closely 

1 See also Division 0 Chap. II. 
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©pendent on the ratio of breadth to length. This relation is given in 
ae diagram of Fig. 19. While for square plates (bjl = 1.0) the coefficient 

has a value approximately LI, 
the value increases for long 
rectangular plates and for very 
long narrow forms (bjl 0) it 
may reach the extraordinarily 
high value of 2.0. 

Next in the diagram of 
Fig. 20 is given the value of the 
coefficient as a function of the 
Reynold’s number for the case 
of a cylinder with circular see¬ 
ing. 19. Resistance of a rectangular plate. tion placed with its axis normal 

to the direction of the wind flow, 
he npper curve relates to the case of a cylinder of infinite length 
7^ = 0) while for the lower curve the ratio is djl = 1/5. The coefficient 



Fig. 20. Resistance of a cylinder (axis normal to wind direction). 


seen to vary in marked degree with the Reynold’s number, and the 
me as for the sphere, there seems to exists a critical value of the 
mber. The drag of cables made up of individual wires is not far from 
for smooth wires of the same diameter. In Fig. 21 are given the 
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results of certain Russian measurements for two cables 1 on the value 
of the drag coefficient as a function of the air speed. One of the cables 



l/-n/sec 

Fig. 21. Resistance of two cables. 


had a diameter of 3.3 mm. and was composed of twelve single wires 
of a diameter of 0.7 mm. twisted over a core of hemp. The other had 
a diameter of 3.75 mm. and was 


composed of six single wires of a 
diameter of approximately 1.3 mm. 
twisted together. 




Fig. 22. Resistance of a cylinder (axis Fig. 23. Resistance of stream-line wires, 

parallel to wind direction). 


In the case of cylinders placed with the axis parallel to the direction 
of stream flow, the drag depends on the ratio of length to diameter. 
For lengths up to about half the diameter, the drag is the same as 
for a disk. If the length is increased, the drag decreases up to a length 
of about 2\ diameters. Beyond this the drag increases with the length. 
In Fig.22 are given the results of an investigation by G. Eiffel 2 showing 
the ratio of the drag for a cylinder to that for a disk as a function of 
the ratio, length of cylinder to diameter. 

1 Jukeeff, B. N. and Lessxtkowa, N. P., Aerodynamical Investigations. 
Transactions of the Central Aero-Hydrodynamical Institute No. 33, 1928. 

2 Eiffel, G., La resistance de Fair et l’aviation, Paris, 1910. 
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Since the drag of wires of circular cross-section is relatively high, 
use is now almost universally made, for all such tension members, of 
wire with a stream-line section—so-called stream-line wire. Values of 
drag coefficient for a few examples of stream-line wire are given in the 
diagram of Fig. 23 and it may be seen that through the use of such 
form of cross section the drag may be reduced to something like 1/4 the 
value for corresponding wire of circular section. These values, naturally 
hold only for the case where the long axis of the section is parallel to 
fche direction of wind flow. For the case of oblique flow at an angle 



f incidence a, the drag is much increased as is shown by the diagram 
f Fig. 24. However, the change in the values up to an angle of 5° is 
ot significant, and them for greater values of a, the value of the drag 
icreases rapidly. Regarding the drag of stream-line wire including end 
Dimections—terminals or turn-buckles—referonee may be made to data 
iven by W. 8. Diehl 1 . 

Airplane struts form an important item of the structure. Many 
ifferent forms have been developed and their drag investigated. In 
iany oases, forms of least resistance have been developed through 
npirieal moans, such as the American Navy strut No. 2, the German 
-rut T.R. No. 53 and the English strut 2 of which the profile is given 
. Fig. 25. The values of the drag coefficient with symmetrical flow are 
von in Fig. 2b. The coefficient is reckoned with reference to the area 
a front elevation and the Reynold’s number with reference to the 
liekness of the strut. To the same end, R. H. Smith has developed 

1 Engineering Aerodynamics, New York, 1928. 

2 Pannell, J. R., and Lavender, T„ Experiments on the Forces Acting on 
Aeroplane Strut. Hr. A.R.O. R. and NL. 183, 1915. 
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forms of strut by the use of Rankine’s method of combined sources 
and sinks 1 . The use of this method makes possible practically the 
determination of the velocity field in the neighborhood of the strut 
and the pressure distribution along the length of the strut. One of 
these forms of strut (Smith I) is also shown in Fig. 25 and the corre¬ 
sponding drag coefficient in Fig. 26. By comparison it is seen that this 
strut is as good as the others. Other measures of the airforces on 
struts have been made by Cowley, Simmons and Coales 3 , by Powell 3 
and by A. S. Hartshorn 4 . In these references will be found also in¬ 
formation regarding wind forces in the case of oblique position of 
the struts with reference to the direction of wind flow. A large 
number of results of measurements on the drag of cylinders, stream¬ 
line-wire, struts, etc. are also to 
be found in the above noted report 
No. 33 of the Central Aero-Hydro¬ 
dynamic Institute at Moscow. 

Under the head of parasite resis¬ 
tance must also be included the 
resistance due to surface friction. 

Since the laws of frictional resis¬ 
tance are elsewhere considered (see 
Division G) it will be necessary here 
only to deal with actual numerical 
values with special reference to 
those surfaces which find special 
application in aircraft construction 
and first with reference to fabric covered surfaces treated with “dope” 
or some like substance. We may write friction drag D F in the form: 

ft' T 72 

D F a Gy Q — 2 - (1.1) 

wherein S' = total surface in question. The coefficient of friction C F 
is to be determined by experiment and is dependent on the Reynold’s 
number. In accordance with investigations on this matter made at 
Gottingen 5 the coefficient C F for fabric covered surfaces treated with 
six coats of dope has the value 

Cs< = 0.0375 0,15 

1 Smith, R. H., Aerodynamic Theory and Test of Strut Forms, U.S. N.A.C.A. 
Technical Reports Nos. 311 and 335. 

2 Windforces on Aeroplane Struts and Wires. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 256, 1916. 

3 The Resistance of Struts. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 416, 1918. 

4 Wind Tunnel Tests of Seven Struts. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1327, 1929-30. 

5 Prandtl, L., Ergebnisse der Aerodynamichen Versuchsanstalt zu Gottingen, 
I. Lief., p. 123. 

Aerodynamic Theory IV 
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where l is the length in the direction of flow, v = kinematic coefficient 
of viscosity, V = velocity. 

In Eig. 27 are given values of C F as a function of the Reynold’s 
number on a logarithmic scale. 



2. Drag of Landing Gear and Floats. The presence of landing gear 
on land aircraft causes a notable increase in the parasite resistance, 
and the same result develops from the presence of floats of seaplanes. 
The forms of construction in actual practice are, however, so varied 
bhat it is hardly possible to lay down any general rules for the determin¬ 
ation of its value in any particular case. Since a rough practical figure, 
which may servo for an approximate estimation of value, may however, 



o of use, it may be assumed that the drag of the landing gear, in 
ormal flight, will be some 15 to 20 per cent of the total drag of the 
utiro construction. This may be supplemented by values of the actual 
rag of certain forms of landing gear which have boon tested full scale 
i a wind tunnel. 

The normal type of landing gear shown in Fig. 28 was tested in the 
ottingen Laboratory 1 . The drag surface F^ - - Djq as dependent on 

1 Techniseho Berkdite, Bd. 111, p. 275. 
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dynamic pressure is given in Fig. 29, once for the landing gear entire 
and once for the gear with the wheels removed. It is seen that the 
drag with the wheels is nearly double that for the landing gear otherwise. 
The drag of the wheels again is naturally dependent on the manner of 
side shrouding or fairing employed. Investigations on this subject have 
been made by E. A. Griffiths 
and J. D. Coales 1 . These in¬ 
vestigations gave, for the wheel 
of Fig. 30 and with different 
forms of fairing, results as follows: 

(1) .Wheel without fairing Cjr> — 

0.70. 

(2) Wheel with the usual fairing 
from hub to rim (B —Eig. 20) 

C D = 0.43. 

(3) Wheel with complete fairing 
from hub to edge of tread 
{G— Pig. 20) G D = 0.23. 

The coefficient is reckoned with reference to the area of front elevation 
of the wheel. Certain other forms of wheel fairing have also been 
investigated in the Government laboratories at Amsterdam and to which 
reference may be made 2 . 

From the diagram of Fig.29 
it is seen that with a dynamic 
pressure of 60 kg/m 2 (V = 

31 m/s) the drag surface of the 
landing gear, F# = 0.175 m 2 . 

Similar results are given by 
French measurements 3 on the 
landing gear of a Spad 30 
and of a Spad 40 whence areas of drag surface were found equal 
to 0.20 m 2 and 0.22 m 2 respectively. 

If the total drag of complete landing gear be denoted by unity, 
Bairstow 4 gives for the individual parts as follows: 


Wheels 

0.39 

Axle 

0.10 

Struts 

0.10 

Wires 

0.02 

Shockabsorber and resis¬ 


tance of joints, etc. 

0.39 


1.00 


1 Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 207, 1915. 

2 Verslagen en Verhandelingen van den Rijksstudiedienst voor de Luchtvaart, 
4. Teil, 1927. 

3 Bulletin technique No. 28, Aug., 1925. 

4 Bairstow, Applied Aerodynamics, p. 181. 



Fig. 30. Wheel with different forms of fairing. 
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Further note may be made of the results of measurements on the 
Landing gear of a large airplane, the half of which is shown in Fig. 31. 




Flgr. 32. Resistance of a landing: tfear. 


The resistance area for this 
landing gear is given in re¬ 
lation to dynamic pressure, 
and for the two c&ses with 
and without wheels, see 
Fig. 32. 

In the case of seaplanes, 
floats take the place of the 
landing gear and for the 
designer it is of importance 
to know the air forces to 
which those floats are sub¬ 
jected. In Fig. 33 are shown 
five floats of different forms 
which at the Gottingen 



oratories have been subjected to measurement for air resistance 1 , 
.e length of the model was 1.2 m and the wind velocity 30 m/s. The 

1 Pkandtl, JL., Ergebnissa der Aerodynamischon Versuchsanstalt zu Gottingen, 
“jief., p, 130. 
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polar and moment curves for these floats are shown in Figs. 34—38. 
The engle of incidence is reckoned with reference to the upper edge 
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the float length 1.2 m was employed. As the capacity of a float for 
supporting a load on the water depends on its volume, it is more 



nmonly preferred for the comparison of floats of different form, 
make use of a coefficient which does not depend on the area of 
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the principal section of the float, but rather on its volume. For this 
reason it is necessary to relate lift and drag to the 2/3 power of the 
volume in order to bring out the coefficient in dimensionless form. 



Fig. 38. Lift, drag and moment of seaplane floats. 


If the volume of float be denoted by J, the new coefficients K L , 
Kj), K m are then defined through the following equations 

Lift L=K L J 2/S q 
Drag D=K D J 2, *q 
Moment M = Km / q 


Between these new coefficients and those derived from the principal 
section 8 are the following relations 


Kl^C l 


S 

J2/3 


K n = C D 


S 

J 2 / 3 


K m 



These new coefficients K L , K D and K M may in a simple manner be 
derived from the more familiar coefficients C L , Gjr> and C M . The volume, 


area of principal section 
and float length are to 
be taken from Table 3. 

In the same man¬ 
ner, naturally, the air 
resistance coefficients 
for a flying boat may 
be related to the vo¬ 
lume of the boat. 


Table 3, 


Float 

Volume/ 

J2/3 

Max. cross 
section 8 

Length t 

No. 

cm 2 

cm 2 

cm 2 

cm 

1 

1579S 

629.6 

216.2 

120 

2 

15719 

627.5 

200.8 

120 

3 

10644 

483.9 

141.7 

120 

4 

14021 

581.5 

180.3 

120 

5 

16584 

650.3 

209.6 

120 
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CHAPTER III 

WLUENCE OF THE AIRPLANE BODY ON THE WINGS 

1. Theoretical Development for Long 1 Bodies 1 . The subject of the 
utual influence between airplane body and wings was first investigated 
r J. Lennertz 2 . In order to render the problem practicable, assumption 
ast be made of a highly idealized form of airplane body. In most 
ses, a cylinder was assumed with circular section with axis in the 
section of flight and with ends extending infinitely beyond the wings 
both directions. With these assumptions and for the ease of a body 
ig in comparison with the wing chord it may he permissible to take 
3 flow in the neighborhood of the wings as given approximately correct. 
In the development of the treatment, the methods of the Prandtl 
ig theory were followed. The wing area was displaced by a lifting 
e which produces a circulation flow of the stream around the wing 
:a. The free vortices leaving the following edge of the wing area 
m a vortex band which can be taken in accordance with Prandtl’s 
>ory. The motion of the fluid is then, outside the wing area and of 
* free vortex band, known to be a potential flow. At the vortex 
id there is a sudden change in the potential which is constant along 
cortex line and equal to the circulation around the wing element 
m which this vortex line issues. 

The vortex system due to the wing induces on the body a velocity 
which the component normal to the surface does not, in general, 
lish. Therefore the action of an additional stream flow is necessary 
.ch causes the normal component of the velocity to vanish at the sur- 
?!; but of which the influence disappears at an infinite distance from the 
y. This additional flow has, outside the body, a velocity potential. Since 
action of this additional stream flow, for the ordinary form of airplane 
y is very complicated, an idealized form of the body must bo taken 
dace of the actual. It is for this reason, that, as noted, a form of 
y is taken comprising a cylinder with axis in the direction of motion 
stretching infinitely in both directions. The air force acting on the 
y is then given by application of Bernoulli’s law. With the assumption 
* cylindrical body of infinite length, the body will admittedly ex- 
enco a lift. The influence of body on the wing arises from the fact 
the additional stream flow, conditioned by the body, will in general 
Luce a downward component of velocity on the wing surface. It will 
result that the body will cause a change in the effective angle of 
lenee of the wings as well as a supplementary drag for the same. 

This section has boon contributed by Dr. Lennertz. 

Lkknwrtz, J,, Boitrag zut theoretisohen Behandlung dos gegonsoitigen 
usses von Tragflaohe und Kumpf. Abhandlungen aus dom Aorodyn. Inst, 
ichn. Hochschule Aachen, Heft 8. 
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We take a Cartesian system of axes as follows. The X axis lies along 
the length of the body and positive in the direction of flight. The Y axis 
lies in the direction of the width and the Z axis upward, or in the 
direction of the lift. 

In a simple manner, then, we may find the distribution of lift over 
the span as well as the total lift by application of the impulse and 
energy laws. In a plane stretching far behind the wing, the free vortices 
induce a movement about the body section. The impulse per second 
of this stream is equal to the lift and the rate of change of the energy 
is equal to the work of the air forces. We thus have, for the lift: 

L = — 6 vff^dydz (1.1) 

and for the drag 



in which g = density of the air, V the velocity of the basic flow and <p 
the potential function at a point far behind the plane of the wing. 
The integration is to be carried out over the entire plane outside the 
body and vortex band cross-section. 

Tor the case of a uniform distribution of lift across the span, the 
free vortices are liberated only at the ends. The flow about the cylindrical 
body at a great distance behind the wing can then be found by the 
use of images of the free vortices relative to the body surface. Let the 
span be 2 b, the radius of the infinitely long cylindrical body be I?, the 
height of the wing above the axis of the body, ( z ) be e, and the circulation 
about the wing, F. At a great distance behind the wing the values of 
the circulation at points y = + b, z = e; y = — b, z = e will have the 
values + r and — F respectively. The potential function for the stream 
flow due to these vortices is 

r 

(vj — __ tan - T — tarr 1 -—, 

Y 1 2 n[ y — b + 

The images of the free vortices in the cylindrical body give two 
vortices of opposite sign at the points 

h R 2 ^ 

y b 2 + e a b 2 + e 2 


The potential function for these images will be 


R 2 

b 2 + e 2 
E 2 


- tarT 1 - 




R 2 

b 2 -f e 2 
“~E 3 


The function 99 = <p x + <p 2 is then the complete function in the plane 
at a distance behind the wing. 
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The lift is given by (1.1). First the integration for z is carried out. 
his gives the distribution for L' as follows: 

L' — 0 for y > b 
L' — q V r for R<\y\<b 


qV r 


n tan 1 (6 2 + e 2 ) 2 + U 1 


4 5(& 2 + e a -.fl 2 )]AR a -y 3 


-21i 2 (b 2 - e 2 )~-4 (&* + e 2 ) (JB 2 -y*)\ 
(for — R < | 2 /1 < + R) 

Integration relative to y then gives the full lift 


L = qV T2b(l- 


P 2 


6 2 + e 2 


(1.3) 


(1.4) 


The results of actual measurements show that the influence on the 
b of the height of the wing relative to the body is small. If for 

the airplane body, wing 
m ± area of equivalent lift be 
substituted, the effective 
breadth for the total lift is 
found to be such that the 
actual span breadth is re- 
duced by the distance be¬ 
tween the fuselage images 
of the end points of the 
wing. For the case e = 0 
(lifting line and body axis 
intersecting) and for a ratio 
Rfb = 1/6, the distribution 
of lift over the body width 
is shown in Fig. 39. The 
) of the body is, as appears from the diagram, less than that of 
5 corresponding part of the wing. 

The question as to the overall drag finds, through the assumption 
uniform distribution of the circulation, no satisfactory solution, 
accordance with the equation of energy, the drag should be infinitely 
at because the velocity of concentrated vortex threads is infinitely 
^e. However, it is possible to compute the change of wing drag as 
il as the change in the angle of incidence due to the influence of the 
ly. The vortex filaments parallel to the length axis and within the 
ly representing the images of the free vortices, induce, in fact, a flow 
h vertical component relative to the wing surface. The vertical 
□city, by application of the Biot-Savart law, results as: 


Figs. 39—40. 
Effect of fuselage 
on lift distribution. 
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The effective angle of incidence on the wing will, therefore, be changed 
by the value s = —w 0 /F. Then since for any element of the wing we 
have dD = s dL> the resultant effect of the body on the wing drag 
will follow as the result of an integration over the span. When the wing 
is located above or below the axis of the body, the result of the influence 
of the body is a small decrease in the wing drag. In such case, in fact, 
there will be an upward velocity in the middle of the wing caused by 
the vortex (image) in the interior of the body and as a consequence 
an increase in the angle of incidence. The largest value of the drag due 
to the influence of the body is found in the case where the body axis 
and the wing axis intersect, or otherwise for e = 0. This drag has the 


value 


D 


log (h + R)i 
4 31 y (6 2 + jK 2 ) 2 


( 1 . 6 ) 


From (1.1) and (1.2) the distribution of the circulation over the wing 
can be found in such manner as to give, for a stated value of the lift, 
the minimum value of the drag and especially for the case where the 
body axis and wing axis intersect. If, through the use of Stokes theorem, 
the surface integrals (1.1) and (1.2) be transformed into line integrals, 

+ b 

we find L = —oV J ((p 0 — <Pn)dy 

- b 

Here (cp 0 — cp n ) is the abrupt change in the potential between the 
upper and lower points on the body and vortex band section along 
a line y = const. This abrupt change along a vortex line of the vortex 
band is equal to the circulation F. The drag results in the form 

D = —if<p d iv ds 

K 


The integration must be taken around the boundary K of the vortex 
band and body section, where also v denotes the normal outward at 
the boundary K. Then at the body, we shall have dcpjd v = 0. If then 
n denotes the normal upward at the vortex band, dcpfdn will remain 
the same for passage through the vortex band. Again remembering 
that by reason of the symmetry of the flow j V (y) = T (— y), the value 

b 

of the drag becomes: D = — qjr^-dy (1.7) 

R 

The integral given above for the value of the lift can also be brought 
within the same field of integration. By the use of the images of the 
free vortices in the body, we may derive the condition that dcp/dv 
vanishes at the body surface. If we put 

tv _ d r 

~~ ~dV 
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/ H z 

e shall have also, F (y) = T — 

id / v (y) = -/ w ( f) 

From (1.4) it follows that the element of lift develops from a horseshoe 
>rmed vortex of breadth 2 y and circulation d T and having the value 

dL = 2gVydr(l — 


The lift is accordingly 

b 

L = —2 Q vfr(y)(y—f)dy 

It 

Through integration by parts we find 

b 

L = 2 Q V Jr{y)(l + ^)dy (1.8) 

It 

A change 8 F in the circulation will then give a change in the drag 

b 

»D = -2 e ftr‘td S 

It 

b 

i in. the lift 6L = 2q V J <5 T (l + ~) d y 

It 

The minimum value of the drag will then result, for any value of <3 F, 
we make the condition 8 D = X 8 L. 

We must also have -§~~~ = —XV (l (1*9) 


The flow corresponding to these conditions can be developed in the 
owing manner. 

A motion is determined which streams about the vortex band and 
i body and at a great distance has a constant velocity upward c == XV. 
3n a flow about the body is superimposed, which at a great distance 
i a velocity c downward. The combined flows fulfill then the condition 
(1.9). Such a field of flow will give, for any form of body cross- 
bion a minimum value of the drag. In the preceding case where the 
Ly and wing axes intersect, and the body section is a circle, the field 
‘low about the body and vortex band results in such form that the 
er surface region, outside the boundary of the body and vortex band 
ion becomes conformally transferred into the region outside a circle, 
e only the results of this method are given. 

The distribution of the circulation over the wing area is 


L' t 

1>v 


= -T (2/) = F m 


b 2 + B 2 
b 2 — It 2 



fc 2 ~ 

~{b 2 + IP)* ’ 


V* 


( 1 . 10 ) 
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The distribution of the lift over the width of the body follows in 
the form: 


L' 2b 

_ i L — r _ 

y -J-m 



( 5 2 + £ 2 ) 2 
4Z> 2 


— y* — fW^y 2 


(l.ll) 


In this formula, F m is the circulation at the point of connection 
between the body and the wing. The distribution of the lift for various 
values of the ratio E/b is shown in Fig. 40. 

The induced drag in relation to lift is furthermore given by the 

equation D = \ d-12) 


The ratio of the body lift to the total lift, for various values of the 
value of b/E is given in the following Table. The figures in parenthesis 
give the corresponding values for the case of uniform distribution of 
circulation. 


4 - = 2 10 
JR 

Lr __ 0.371 0.228 0.168 0.133 0.110 

~1T “ (0.333) (0.200) (0.143) (0.111) (0.091) 


In connection with the 
overall lift and its distribution 
over the span, Lennertz has 
also carried through compu¬ 
tations regarding the distri¬ 
bution of the lift along the 
length of the body. 

The principal results only 
of this somewhat complicated 
computation will here be 
noted. In Fig. 41 is shown 
the distribution of the lift 
along the body for two dif¬ 
ferent cases, for the ratio 



Fig. 41. Distribution of lift along cylindrical body. 


JRjb — 0.1 with constant circulation over the span (full line) and for 
the ratio R/b — 0.5 with the distribution of the circulation in accor¬ 
dance with the requirement for minimum drag. For values of the 
ratio Ejb between 0.0 and 0.1 there is found no sensible difference. 


2/ Theoretical Development for Short Bodies and Engine Nacelles. 
For the preceding theoretical development of the mutual influence of 
wing and body, use was made of a body of cylindrical form, circular 
section and of infinite length. In order now to free the discussion from 
this last assumption which limits the application of the resulting 
numerical values to very long airplane bodies, we shall now approach 
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b.e problem in a different manner which will give results applicable 
D airplane bodies of reduced length and in particular when applied to 
re case of engine nacelles built into the wing structure, will be able 
) furnish (as shown by actual experience) distinctly useful results. 

The foundation of this method is found in the fact that the body 
n particular a nacelle) may be viewed as a part of the wing and as 
ich, is concerned also in the development of lift. The longitudinal 
etions through the body (sections given by vertical planes parallel to 
te axis of the body) are then to be considered as wing sections, of 
hich the profile, angle of incidence and depth relative to the wing proper 
e variable. The problem then becomes one of finding the distribution 

of the lift for such a wing with variable 
section. This problem admits of 
solution by the use of the already 
established principles of wing theory. 

It must first be assumed that 
the nearly plane flow in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the middle of the wing 
will not be disturbed by the presence 
of the body—that is, that the trans¬ 
verse component induced by the 
3 sence of the body may be neglected. For the wing, the span of 
ich we again denote by 2 b> a rectangular plan form is assumed, 
e distance of any point of the span width from the center of the 
ig may be denoted by y. It is, moreover, convenient to relate the 
xrdinate y with the angle <5 through the relation, see Pig. 42. 

y = 6 cos <5 (2.1) 

The angle <5 varies from 0 to n as y passes through all values from 
b to — b. In this manner each point of the span is, through the 
^le <5 singly determined. Also let V = velocity and F the circulation 
>ut the wing. Then any desired distribution of the circulation over 
span can be expressed in the form of a Fourier scries 

CO 

r = 4 b V ^ A n sin n d (2.2) 

n « 1 

The unknown coefficients A n must be so determined that they fulfil 
conditions of wing theory. The most important of these conditions 
hat at each point of the span the geometrical angle of incidence oc 
11 equal the sum of the effective angle oc c and the induced angle w/V, 
>re w is the induced vertical velocity at that point on the wing. 

a = a e + y 
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'. 42. Wing with two built-in nacelles. 


must then have: 


(2.3) 
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But the induced vertical velocity is a function of the distribution 
of the circulation. At any given point x 0 it will stand, with the circulation, 
in the following relation: 

4- b 


«>K) = 4^ / 
— b 


dr 

d x 


d x 

x — x Q 


Now if we substitute for x in terms of the variable 8 and for J 1 put 
the expression in (2.2), the expression for the induced vertical velocity 


becomes 


w(d 0 ) 


3Z 

V j* Zn An cosn d ^ ^ 
71 J cos S — cos 8 0 


The integration of the expression 


-/ 


cos n 8 


cos S — cos S ( 


-dt 5 


has the principal value 1 J = n 


This gives for the induced vertical velocity, 
w (d 0 ) 


V ZnA n ~ 

" sm Sn 


(2.4) 


This expression must then be put into (2.3). However, before 
proceeding to this, it will be convenient to express the effective angle cc e 
in another form. We shall first note especially that the angle of incidence 
is always to be measured with reference to that attitude for which the 
lift vanishes. The lift coefficient C L is then directly proportional to the 
effective angle as denoted by the equation 

C L = 2Jca e (2.5) 

In this equation, h is a constant of which the value for very great 
span and for the usual form of section is not far from n (a e is to be 
expressed in angular measure). 

If then c denotes the wing chord, the value of the circulation can, 
by the Kutta-Joukowski formula, be expressed as 

r = ^-vc 

and by use of (2.5) and (2.2) there follows: 

ae== kVc =1^ 2 AnSinnd 

n = 1 

1 Glauert, H., The Elements of Aerofoil and Airscrew Theory, p. 92. 
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If now this value of a e and the value of w from (2.4) be inserted 
in the conditional equation (2.3), there results the following: 

Z A n sin n d (n fi + sin d) = fi oc sin d (2.6) 

where ^ “ 4& 

The equation must hold for all values of <5 between 0 and n. Aside 
from the coefficients A n , all quantities in the equation are known. 
Practically the number of coefficients must be limited and because of 
the symmetry of the distribution of lift with reference to the mid point 
of the wing, only coefficients of odd order, A v A 3 , A 5 . . . .A i will enter. 
Ct thus results that the basic equation can be fulfilled only at i points 
if the span, <5 l5 <5 3 .. . If then we set up the basic equation for the 
ingles <5*, <5 2 , ... .8 b including an equal number of coefficients A v A 3 , 

... .A if there will result i linear equation with i unknowns from which 
he values of A v A 3 .. . .A, t may be found. Practical application to 
i» specific case has shown that it is desirable to extend the basic equation 
o the end values <5 = 0 and <5 = n. If substitution for these values 
>e made in this equation, there results for the wing ends 

Z n 2 A n = oc 

We have thus in fully written out form, the following system of 
quations for the determination of the coefficients A x .. . .A t . 

A x ~j~ 0 A$ .... ~f“ i l A i =s: oc x 

Aj l sin <5 X {pj + si 1 * 1 $i) + ^3 3 d x (3 fz + sm <5 X ) 

+ * * * 'At sin i 8 X (i fi + sin <5 X ) = fi, oc 3 sin <5 X , ^ 

A ± sin 8-1 (/u + sin <5 1 ) + A 3 sin 3 8, c (3 fz + sin 8,) 

+- A i sin i di (i [z + sin dj) = [z oq sin <5^ 

The solution of these equations then makes possible the determination 
£ lift distribution for a wing of any plan form, with any distribution 
: profile and with any angle of incidence. The angle of incidence of 
lc profile under consideration appears on the right hand side of (2.7) 
id the wing chord c is contained in the equation //, = Jc c/4 b. Further- 
ore this expression embodies a characteristic of the profile at the 
>int considered, namely the magnitude 

k^( d p) 

\ act ]b * 00 

It should also be noted that with a lift distribution symmetrical 
>out the longitudinal axis of the plane it is only necessary to carry 
,t the computations for one half of the wing. 

In accordance with this method computations were carried out on 
wing with two built in nacelles as shown in Fig. 42 while at the same 
a©, in order to test the accuracy of the method, model tests in a wind 
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tunnel were carried out 1 . The points 1, 2.... 8 to which the basic equation 
was applied are also shown in the figure. The presence of a nacelle 
is represented by a single point only, No. 7. As a rough approximation 
it may be assumed that the breadth of the nacelle is determined between 
the mid points of the segments 6—7 and 7—8. We cannot hope that 
in this way an exact solution of the problem can be obtained, but to 



a good approximation the change in the lift distribution due to the 
nacelle will result. The cross sections of the wing and nacelle are shown 
in Fig. 43. The results of the computation, shown as the distribution 

of the lift along the span, are 1¥ _____ 

given in Fig. 44. It is thus seen C L 

that, through the presence of the i3 __°_ 

nacelle, the lift distribution in the 

case assumed undergoes a marked__ 

change—in particular two zones // 

of marked decrease at the points 08 _ JjL _ 

where the nacelles are located. V / 

This characteristic is in notable 06 _ 1$. ___ 

contrast with the distribution for ji — + — Wing mthout Nacelles 

the wing alone as indicated by the av —K - With Nacelles, computed - 

dotted line. The dimensions of the //° o With Nacelles, Experiment 

nacelle in this case were, on the as—jj ---- 

whole, rather large in comparison Q 

with the wing and there resulted an Li--- L -—-— 

unduly large measure of influence _ _ 

,. -..a, t . .. rrv, -t Fig. 45. Effect of nacelles on polar curve. 

on the lift distribution. The de¬ 
parture of the lift distribution from that for the -wing alone, causes 
also an additional induced drag, the magnitude of which, however, as 
the computation shows, is not of serious importance. In Fig. 45 is 
shown dotted the polar curve for the wing with two nacelles, deduced 
by theoretical means from the simple wing. The wind tunnel investigation 
gave the points indicated by the small circles and it is seen that the 
agreement between theory, and experiment is quite good. Only in the 

1 Wieselsberger, C., Der EinfluB von eingebauten Motorgondeln auf die 
Luftkrafte eines Tragflugels. Paper No. 203 read before the Internat. Engineering 
Congress, Tokyo, 1929. 
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vicinity of the maximum lift is any marked difference to be noted. 
The same method can naturally be employed for an investigation of 
the influence of an airplane body on the lift distribution over the wing. 

One disadvantage of the method is to be noted, in that the width 
of the body or of the nacelle is not definitely indicated. In the case 
employed for illustration, as already noted, the nacelle was represented 
only by the single point No. 7 (Fig. 42) and any change in the width, 
even an approach to points 6 or 8, would make no change in the results. 
Theoretically by an increase in the number of the points <5, the width 
of the nacelle may be limited more and more closely. This requires, 
however, an increase in the number of equations to be solved and in 
consequence an excessive increase in the numerical computations involved. 

A method which does not have this objection and in which the 
basic equation is satisfied at all points of the span has been developed 
by S. B. Gates 1 . This method, in which the width of the body is exactly 
represented, leads likewise to a system of linear equations which admit 
of relatively ready solution. 

Still another method in which the basic equation is also satisfied 
for all points of the span has recently been developed by I. Lotz 2 . This 
method may be viewed as an improvement of the one described above 
and is distinguished by the fact that the geometrical angle of incidence a 
and the wing chord c, both for any point y are developed in series. 
To this end we may put, for the angle a (y) multiplied by sin <3, 
a ( y) sin d = 21 <x n sin n <3 
and for the product of c 0 /o (y) by sin <3 
c 

~_J> s i n <5 2 y*> cos v d 

c(y) 

wherein c 0 denotes the chord of the wing at the point y = 0, and oi n , 
y% v the generalized coefficients in the two developments. These coeffi¬ 
cients are then determined by means of the given wing form. The 
carrying through of this development involves, in certain cases, con¬ 
siderable labor; it yields, however, a notable simplification in the later 
computations and leads to a system of equations, which, by the method 
of “iteration”, may be readily solved. 

3. Experimental Results. Regarding the influence of the airplane body 
on the wings, a large number of wind tunnel measurements have been 
made and from these it has appeared that through the presence of the 
body the drag of the wings is increased and in many cases at the same 
angle of incidence the lift is decreased. The increase of the drag comprises 

1 Gates, S. B., An Analysis of a Rectangular Monoplane with Hinged Tips, 
Br. A.R.C. R. and M. No. 1175, 1928-29. 

2 Lotz, I., Bereehnung der Auftriebsverteilung beliebig geformter Fliigel. 
ZFM, 1931, p. 189. 
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in general two elements. The first element develops from the fact that 
by the presence of the body the flow about the wing is so changed 
that the profile drag of the wing is no longer the same. The second 
element arises from the change in the induced drag of the wing. This 
element develops from the fact that through the presence of the body 
the distribution of the lift along the wing undergoes a change and in 



Fig-. 46. • Effect of wing position. Fig. 47. 


We may consider next the experimental results 1 which show the 
influence of change in the relative locations of wing and body. In 
connection with an airplane body form as shown in Fig. 46, a wing 
was fitted in five different locations as shown 
A ... .E, in each case with measurement of 
the polar curve. The coefficient C' D for the 
difference in drag between the combination 
wing plus body and wing alone is shown in 
Fig. 47 plotted on values of the lift coefficient 
C L . It is seen that the arrangements B and ]n * 48 ‘ 

G give the smallest increase of drag, while 

the arrangement E in which the wing and body are separated by an 
opening, gives the greatest increase. A large number of researches with 
different forms of body and wings have been carried out by H. Muttray 2 . 
Among many other results of interest, these researches have shown that 
with a low wing plane with rounded body cross-section, a notable decrease 
in the resistance is realized when the wedge shaped space between body 

1 Ergebnisse der Aerodynamischen Versuchsanstalt zu Gottingen, I. Lief., 
p. 118, 1925. 

2 Muttray, H., Untersuchungen liber die Beeinflussung des Tragfliigels eines 
Tiefdeckers durch den Rumpf. Luftfahrtforschung, Bd. 2, Heft 2, 1928. 
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nd upper side of wing (Fig. 48 left) is filled in (Fig. 48 right) and in 
uch manner that the filleting is more marked toward the following 
ige of the wing. M. N. Gough has also investigated full scale the 

influence of fillets between wing 
and body on drag and on pro¬ 
peller efficiency in the 20 ft. wind 
tunnel at Langley Field 1 . 




g. 49. Effect of wedge shaped space A . Fig. 50. Various forms of engine nacelles. 


The plane was a high wing monoplane. The filleting was in con- 
quence fitted on the pressure side of the wings and on this account 
dy a small decrease in the drag was noted. 



When the wing, as in Fig. 49, is so fitted to the under side of the 
ly that between the suction side and the under wide of the body, 
vedge shaped space A is formed, a notable increase in the drag will 

1 Gough, M, N.: The Effect of Fillets Between Wings and Fuselage on the 
>g and Propulsive Efficiency of an Airplane, U.S. N.A.O.A. Technical Note 
299. 
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result. In such case, it is to be recommended that this space be 
eliminated by means of a section cut out from the wing, as indicated 



Figs. 51 53. Effect of engine nacelles on polar curve. 


m the plan view of the sketch. The section cut out, however, should 
not be too large lest the aerodynamic characteristics of the wing be 
injuriously affected. g 
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A series of researches also directed to a study of the influence of 
varying relative location of body and wing have been carried out by 
Shatswell Ober 1 . Here again, the minimum drag was found for the 
3 ase where the wing was located directly on the upper side of the body 
'arrangement A of Fig. 46). Further it was shown that in the case of 
irrangement B (parasol type) the opening between wing and body can 
)e filled in without causing thereby any marked change in the drag. 

In similar fashion as by an airplane body, the airforces on the wings 
vill be influenced by engine nacelles in the case of multimotored planes. 
Vgain here a distinction must be drawn between the case where the 

_|_ nacelles are built in as part of the 

J wing structure or are separate there- 

__ from and only connected by struts 

V^< with the wings. A systematic series 

" diam. of researches with built-in nacelles has 

\ been carried out at the Gottingen 

Laboratories, the chief results of which 
may be indicated as follows. 

In connection with a wing of 
about 100 cm. span and 20 cm. chord, 
nacelles of circular cross-section and 
varying diameter were fitted (see 
Fig. 50). Measures were then taken 
of the polar curve for the three 
i?ig. 54. tostod at cases—upper half of the nacelle fitted 

to the wing, lower half fitted to 
le wing and finally the entire nacelle fitted to the wing. The results 
t these measurements are given in Figs. 51—58. It is seen that the 
rrangement in which the half nacelle is fitted on the suction side of 
le wing causes a very much greater increase of drag than when fitted 
a the pressure side. It is also seen that the form with rounded nose, 
C a, is notably better than that with flat nose of the same diameter 
hen they are fitted on the suction side of the wing, because in this 
ise the separation of flow on the upper forward edge of the nacelle 
Des not occur. 

A similar series of researches, in which arrangements were tested 
herein the nacelle was separated from the wing and connected therewith 
y struts, has been carried out at Langley Field by E. N. Jacobs 2 , 
hese researches were carried out in the variable density tunnel with 
model as shown in Fig. 54, in which the wing had a span of 36 in. 

1 Ober, Shatswkix, Some Studies on the Aerodynamic Effect of the Gap 
'.tween. Airplane Wings and Fuselages, U.S. N.A.O.A. Technical Note No. 327. 

2 Jacobs, E. N., The Drag and Interference of a Nacelle in the Presence of 
Wing. U.S. N.A.O.A. Technical Note No. 320. 
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:he difference between the combination wing plus nacelle and wing 
done, plotted on lift. Fig. 55 shows especially the influence of change 
n the relative position of wing and nacelle in the case where the two 
ire completely separated. In the combinations of Fig. 56, wing and 
lacelle are joined in a single unit and there resulted, through a suitable 
inion of the two forms, a most notable reduction in the increase of 
esistance chargeable to the nacelle (see Fig. 56) combinations J, K, L. 
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DIVISION L 

AIRPLANE PROPELLERS 

By 

H. Glauert, 

Eamborough, England 

EDITOR’S PREFACE 

The earlier theories of the action of the screw propeller date hack 
to the pioneer work of Rankine and Wm. Froude, the contributions 
of the latter continued and enlarged by R. E. Froude. These studies 
all related naturally to the screw propeller as applied to the problems 
of marine propulsion. However, there is, of course, no difference in 
basic theory between the propeller in its action on water and on air, 
and these earlier studies of Rankine and of the Froudes furnish a natural 
and logical historical starting point for a discussion of the theory of the 
screw propeller for aeronautic purposes. 

The Author of the present Division, therefore, after some general 
introductory material in Chapter I, begins in Chapter II his treatment 
of the subject proper with a resume of the Rankine-Froude axial 
momentum theory, leading to expressions for the ideal efficiency of a 
propeller as determined by the conditions of its operation. This is 
followed in Chapter III by a more generalized form of the momentum 
theory and in Chapter IV by a broader and more general discussion of 
propeller efficiency. 

Then turning to more recent developments of the subject, Chapters V 
and VI are devoted respectively to a discussion of the blade element 
theory as developed especially by Drzewiecki, and of the vortex theory 
based on the developments in general airfoil theory due to Prandtl and 
his school during the past two decades. This is followed in Chapter VII 
by a discussion of propellers of the highest efficiency and of the condi¬ 
tions for realizing such values. 

Then follows an important Chapter on body and wing interference, 
in which is presented a general discussion of the influence of the airplane 
body and wings on the performance characteristics of the propeller. 
This is followed in Chapter IX by a discussion of the experimental study 
of propellers, including reference to wind tunnel interference, scale 
effect and the influence of the compressibility of the medium. 
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In Chapter X is presented a general discussion of the theory of the 
elicopter screw, a field in which the pioneer work of the author will 
e remembered. This is followed in Chapter XI by a discussion of the 
leory of windmills and fans, with special reference to their aeronautic 
□plications. The Division then closes in Chapter XII with brief discus- 
ons of certain special problems relating to the screw propeller, including 
ith others, tandem propellers, the vortex ring state of the propeller, 
ie effect of side-slip and pitching, and the effect of downwash behind 
propeller. 

The aeronautic world learned, with the most profound sorrow, of 
e tragic and untimely death by accident of the Author of the present 
[vision on August 4, 1934. This sad loss to the cause of the advance 
theoretical aerodynamics, to which he had been many years a most 
xitful and brilliant contributor, has made necessary the preparation 
this Preface by the general Editor instead of by the Author himself, 
kewise the Division as printed has not had the benefit of a proof 
iding by the Author; but in this respect the Editor desires to acknow- 
ige with special appreciation, the reading of the entire proof by the 
fe of the Author with the collaboration of Mr. R. McKinnon-Wood, 
* many years Head of the Aerodynamics Department at the Royal 
ceraft Establishment, Farnborough, England, both of whom have been 
birely familiar with the scientific work of the Author for many years, 
addition it may be noted that, at the request of the Editor, the Author 
i, shortly before the manuscript was sent to the printer, re-read, with 
few minor changes, his own copy of the work prepared somewhat 
•lier. The Editor believes, therefore, that the Division in its present 
m represents, in all important aspects, the development of this subject 
it would have been left by the Author had ho had an opportunity 


a last revision in the Proof. 


W. F. Durand. 


CHAPTER I 

AIRSCREW THEORY 

1. Introduction. The propulsion of an aircraft is usually achieved 
means of one or more propellers whose thrust overcomes the drag 
bhe wings and structure in horizontal flight and also provides the 
itional force necessary to balance the component of the weight when 
aircraft is climbing along a flight path inclined to the horizontal, 
motion of the propeller through the air is composed of the angular 
►city Q of the blades about the axis of the propeller and of the 
/ard speed V of the aircraft which is approximately in the direction 
his axis. The aerodynamic reaction on the blades of the propeller 
s a forward thrust T along the axis of rotation and a moment Q 
at it. The moment must be balanced by the torque of the engine 
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which drives the propeller, and the thrust provides the necessary force 
to propel the aircraft through the air. Since the power given by the 
engine and absorbed by the propeller is Q Q and since the useful work 
done by the thrust is V T , the efficiency of propulsion is 


V T 
v ~ QQ 


( 1 . 1 ) 


A propeller is only one form of a more general class to which the 
term airscrew may be applied. An airscrew may be defined as any 
type of mechanism with radial blades designed to rotate about its axis 
during its motion relative to the air, and such airscrews may be used 
for a variety of purposes. The principal types of airscrew are: 

(1) Propeller . An airscrew used for propulsion and designed to give 
a high thrust power V T for a given torque power Q Q. 

(2) Windmill . An airscrew used to absorb power from its axial 
motion relative to the air. It is necessary to distinguish between 
a windmill mounted on an airplane where the drag is of importance 
and the axial velocity is high, and a windmill mounted on the ground 
where the drag is unimportant and the axial velocity is low. 

(3) Fan . An airscrew used to give a current of air. 

(4) Anemometer. An airscrew used to determine the relative axial 
velocity by measurement of the rate of rotation. 

These types of airscrew all operate normally with their axes pointing 
in the direction of motion through the air. The propeller of an airplane, 
however, is fixed in position and its axis will coincide with the direction 
of motion at one angle of incidence only of the airplane: at other angles 
of incidence the relative velocity is inclined at a small angle to the 
axis of the propeller, and a complete account of propeller theory must 
therefore include the effect of such small inclinations on the characteristics 
of the propeller. Moreover there are types of airscrew which do not 
normally move through the air in the direction of their axes. These 
comprise the helicopter , which is an airscrew driven by an engine and 
used for sustentation, and the autogyro which is a freely rotating airscrew 
used for the same purpose. Even the cup anemometer, as used by 
meteorologists to determine the velocity of the wind, may be regarded 
as a special type of airscrew, and it may be noted that the cup anemo¬ 
meter has occasionally been used on an airplane as a source of power 
instead of a conventional windmill. 

In the development of the general theory of the airscrew it is 
convenient to concentrate mainly on the propulsive airscrew or propeller. 
The theory of an airscrew follows the same lines, whatever the purpose 
for which it is intended, and it is proposed therefore to develop the 
theory of the propeller in detail and then to consider the modifications 
necessary for the special operating conditions of the other types of 
airscrew. 
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A propeller normally consists of a number of equally spaced identical 
dial blades -which are maintained in uniform rotation about the axis 
the propeller by the torque of the engine. The section of each blade 
any radial distance has the form of an airfoil section, and each 
>ment of a blade in its motion through the air experiences the lift 
d drag appropriate to the airfoil section. These lift and drag forces 
mbine to form the thrust and torque which are respectively the 
iultant axial force and moment experienced by the propeller. The 
bction of these forces on the air produces a slipstream comprising 
the air which has passed through the circle swept by the rotating 
bdes of the propeller and whose motion has been modified by the 

reaction of the thrust and torque. 
In fact the thrust of the pro¬ 
peller is obtained by imparting 
a backward linear momentum 
to the air of the slipstream, and 
similarly the torque is obtained 
by imparting a rotational motion 
to the slipstream. The direct 
action of the thrust, however, 
is to give an increased pressure 
the air immediately behind the disc of the propeller and a reduced 
issure in front of it: the air is therefore sucked towards the front of 
propeller and driven away from the back of it by the pressure system 
intained by the rotating blades. The maximum axial velocity is 
ained only at some distance behind the propeller, but some increase 
axial velocity occurs in front of the propeller. Owing to the gradual 
rease of the axial velocity, the slipstream contracts as it passes back¬ 
ed from the propeller and the type of flow can be represented 
gramatically as in Fig. 1. In this figure PP represents the disc 
bhe propeller, PS is the boundary of the contracting slipstream in 
ich the air also has a rotational motion about the axis, and AP 
;he boundary of the column of air which is approaching the disc 
bhe propeller. 

The diagram of Fig. I represents the normal operating condition of 
ropeller but other typos of flow can be obtained by changing the 
>city V with which the propeller is advancing through the general 
5S of air. The complete cycle of states of operation of an airscrew 1 
llustrated in Fig. 2, where the airscrew is assumed to be at rest in 
ream of air of velocity V. The front of the airscrew is to the left 
, (b) represents the normal type of operation as a propeller. As the 

• The first discussion of the complete cycle appears to be due to G. be Bothezat, 
N.A.C.A. Technical Report No. 29, 1919. 
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velocity of the stream increases, the thrust of the airscrew decreases 
and ultimately becomes a drag: the slipstream is then of the type (a), 
expanding behind the airscrew, and the airscrew acts first as a brake 
and then as a windmill. Type (c) represents the flow for zero velocity, 
which is the limiting condition of the normal type (6), but a different 
type of motion occurs when the stream is directed on the back of the 
airscrew, a vortex ring being formed as shown by type ( d ). As the 
velocity V increases, the flow changes to type (e) and then to type (/): 



SM/c 


0 0 V __ 

Moderate 



Turbulent 


the former represents the condition when the airscrew gives rise to 
a turbulent wake and the latter represents a return to the initial type (a) 
but in the opposite direction. The type of flow in the vortex ring state 
has been investigated experimentally by C. N. H. Lock 1 by means of 
light streamers and the succession of types of flow illustrated in Fig. 2 
is fully confirmed by these experiments. 

2. Non-Dimensional Coefficients. The thrust T and the torque Q of 
an airscrew can be expressed as functions of the axial velocity V, the 
number of revolutions in unit time n , and the diameter D; and the 
state of operation of the airscrew is defined by the advance per revolu¬ 
tion Vjn. It is preferable, however, to express the characteristics of 
an airscrew in a non-dimensional form. The state of operation is therefore 
defined by the advance-diameter ratio 


1 Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1167, 1928. 
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id the thrust and torque are represented by the non-dimensional 

C r T 


efficients 


q n 2 D 4 


Cq 


( 2 . 2 ) 


qn 2 D 5 

here q is the density of the fluid. At times it is useful to replace the 
rque Q by the power P absorbed by the airscrew, and the corresponding 

>n-dimensional coefficient is Cp = ^ ^ (2.3) 

nee the power P is equal to 2 nnQ, the power and torque coefficients 

are related by the equation 
Cp :=:z 2 tcOq. 

Finally the efficiency of the air¬ 
screw is 
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VT 

P~ Cp 

The preceding set of standard 
non-dimensional coefficients retains 
the same values whatever system of 
units is used to measure the indivi¬ 
dual quantities involved, but it is 
necessary to use a consistent system 
of units. Thus, for example, if the 
conventional engineering units are 
3d, measuring the thrust in pounds, the diameter in feet, and the time 
seconds, then the velocity must be expressed in feet per second, the 
wer in foot-pounds per second, and the density in slugs 1 per cubic foot, 
set of typical curves of thrust coefficient C T , power coefficient Cp, and 
iciency ry against the advance-diameter ratio J are shown in Fig. 3, 
Many other forms of non-dimensional coefficients have been used 
different authors, involving the use of the angular velocity Q instead 
n, of the forward speed V instead of n D , and of the disc area n D 2 j4: 
tead of D 2 . The standard set of non-dimensional coefficients, as 
ined above, represents the system which has been found by experience 
be most suitable for the application of propeller characteristics to 
odynamic calculations, but for the development of the theory it is 
ferable to use the following system: 

V 

A ~ Dli 

7t Q* li* ' ( 2 ‘ 5 ) 

Q _ p 

7C&Q&IP 71 IP Q <P R 3 


2V 

Qc 


1 The slug is the unit of mass on which a force of one pound causes an acce- 
tion of one foot per second per second. 
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where Q is the angular velocity of the propeller and R is its radius, 
so that Q R is the rotational velocity of the tips of the propeller blades. 
In this system X is the ratio of the forward speed V to the tip speed R , 
which may be called the speed ratio of the propeller, and the torque 
and power coefficients are identical. Also the efficiency of the propeller 


becomes 



( 2 . 6 ) 


This system of non-dimensional coefficients will be used in the 
development of the theory, and all results will be given in terms of these 
coefficients. Conversion to the standard system of non-dimensional 
coefficients can easily be made by means of the relationships: 

J = nl = 3.14 A 


C T = T 0 = 7.75 T c 
Co = ^~Qc = 3-88 Q c 
C P = ~Qc= 24.35 Q e 


In the discussion of these non-dimensional coefficients it has been 
assumed that the characteristics of a given propeller are functions of 
the single parameter J or X, but the application of dimensional analysis 1 
to the problem of the propeller shows that they may also depend on 
the Reynold’s number of .the motion and on the ratio of the tip speed 
to the velocity of sound. The Reynold’s number represents the effect 
of the size or speed of the propeller in relation to the viscosity of the 
fluid in which it operates, and may be taken to be X R 2 jv, where v is 
the kinematic coefficient of viscosity. Experience shows that the “scale 
effect '’ on propellers is not important in the normal states of operation, 
but it may become noticeable when the blades of the propeller are 
operating near their critical angles or when the thrust is very small. 
The other parameter, the ratio of the tip speed Q R to the velocity 
of sound, represents the effect of the compressibility of the air on the 
characteristics of the propeller: this effect is unimportant with slow 
running propellers, but becomes increasingly important as the tip speed 
approaches the velocity of sound. Theory is not yet capable of dealing 
adequately with the effects of these two parameters and it is necessary 
to rely almost entirely on the results of special experimental investigations 
to assess their importance. 

3. Airscrew Design. In defining the non-dimensional coefficients 
which represent the performance of an airscrew, the only geometrical 
constant used in the formulae was the diameter D or the radius R , 
but in order to describe an airscrew more fully it is necessary to specify 


1 Divisions A IV and H I 3. 
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30 the number, B, of the blades and their geometrical shape., Apart 
3m tilt or sweep-back of the blade as a whole, a blade can be described 
r considering in turn: 

(1) The shape of the airfoil section at any radial distance r from the 
is and its variation along the blade; 

(2) The plan form of the blade, or the variation of the chord of the 
■foil sections along the blade; 

(3) The blade angles, or the inclination 
of the airfoil sections to the plane of rota¬ 
tion of the airscrew. 

The airfoil sections used in airscrew design 
tend to be thicker than those used for air¬ 
plane wings and there has been a tendency 
use airfoil sections with a flat undersurface. The airfoil section is 
aally thinnest near the tip of the blade and increases steadily in 
ickness towards the root of the blade where it merges into the boss 

of the airscrew. A typical series of air¬ 
foil sections for an airscrew blade is 
shown in Fig. 4, which represents the 
blade of an airscrew of conventional 
design. In recent metal airscrews the 
thickness of the blades tends to be re¬ 
duced but the airfoil sections remain 
of the same general type. 

The plan form of the blade has 
varied widely during the development 
of aviation and a few typical forms are 
shown in Fig. 5. The first of these forms 
is an old type of blade with constant 
chord over the principal part of the 
tde; the second is a blade form proposed by N. E. Joukowski, and 
3 last two are modern forms of wooden and metal propellers re¬ 
stively. Experience indicates that the plan form, unless of a very 
suliar design, exerts only a small influence on the characteristics of 
airscrew, and the form is usually determined from structural rather 
in from aerodynamic considerations. Often it is not necessary to 
isider the exact plan form of the blade, but it is sufficient to specify 
rely the total blade area. It is then convenient to define the solidity a 
the airscrew as the ratio of the total blade area to that of the circular 
c swept by the blades. 

The angles at which the blade sections are set to the plane of rotation 
;ermine the pitch of the airscrew. If the blade section were simply 
traight line set at an angle 0 to the plane of rotation and the motion 
the airscrew were that of a screw in a rigid medium, the blade section 




- 7 * X / ft- 

Fig. 4. 
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would advance a distance 2 nr tan 6 during each, revolution of the 
airscrew and this length would be the pitch of the section. In order 
to obtain a constant pitch H along the whole blade, the variation of 
blade angle 6 must be adjusted according to the equation 

2 7 t r tan d = H or tan 6 = H/2 n r (3.1) 

The blade angle is therefore smallest at the 
tip of the blade and increases steadily towards 
the root as indicated in Fig. 6. 

In an airscrew the blade angle 6 is usually 
specified as the angle which the tangent to 
the lower surface of the airfoil section makes 
with the plane of rotation, and if the angles 
so defined vary along the blade in accordance 
with (3.1), the airscrew is said to have a Fig. 6. 

constant geometrical pitch H. Often, however, 

the variation of angle along the blade does not obey the law of (3.1) and 
the geometrical pitch is then defined arbitrarily as the pitch of one 

special blade section (usually taken 
at r = 0.7 R). The geometrical pitch 


•ft 


Fig. 8. 

or its ratio to the diameter of the airscrew is a useful parameter 
for defining the members of a family of airscrews in which the blade 
angles are increased in some systematic manner, but in itself it has no 
aerodynamic significance. It would perhaps be more significant if it 
were based on the no lift axes of the airfoil sections ‘instead of their 
tangent chords. The important aerodynamic feature is the advance per 
revolution at which the thrust of the airscrew becomes zero, and this 
advance per revolution is called the experimental mean pitch of the 
airscrew. Typical curves of efficiency and power coefficient for a family 
of airscrews with increasing pitch are shown in Figs. 7 and 8, the 

12 
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ibers on the successive curves being the values of the geometrical 
h-diameter ratio H/D. 

in general terms the form of an airscrew may be defined by specifying 
number of blades, the solidity, and the pitch-diameter ratio; and 
many purposes this description suffices. For more exact analysis 
, necessary to specify also the shapes of the blade sections used along 
blade, the plan form of the blade, and the variation of the blade angle. 
4. The Development of Airscrew Theory. Though differing so much 
ippearance and construction, the airscrew and the marine propeller 
fundamentally identical in their modes of operation, and in con- 
nence the early stages of the development of airscrew theory must 
sought in the history of ship propulsion. From an early period the 
elopment of the theory followed two independent lines of thought, 
.ch may conveniently be called the momentum theory and the blade 
nent theory respectively. 

In the momentum theory attention is directed mainly to the motion 
the fluid, and the forces acting on the propeller are determined as 
»se necessary to impart this motion to the fluid. The momentum 
ory was initiated by W. J. M. Rankine 1 in 1865 and was further 
^eloped by R. E. Froude 2 . It still forms a sound basis for estimating 
; ideal efficiency of a propeller, which is the extreme upper limit 
bt could be obtained by the best propeller under the given conditions 
operation. An important feature of the momentum theory is the 
xclusion that the axial velocity u of the fluid through the disc of the 
)peller is higher than the speed V with which the propeller is advancing 
*ough the fluid, and is in fact the arithmetic mean of the speed V 
i the increased axial velocity in the slipstream far behind the propeller, 
i extended form of the momentum theory, including the effects of the 
jational motion of the slipstream, has been developed by A. Betz 3 . 
L e momentum theory can also be extended to include the effects of 
3 frictional drag of the propeller blades and of the interference of the 
dy or ship on which the screw is mounted, and an estimate of these 
ects was included in Rankine’s original paper. The defect of the 
amentum theory is that it gives no indication of the shape of propeller 
:]uired to produce the reactions considered. 

The principle of the blade element theory is to consider the forces 
perienced by the blades of the propeller in their motion through the 
ud, and this theory is therefore intimately concerned with the geo- 
atrical shape of the propeller. The theory was initiated in a rather 
ude form by W. Froude 4 in 1878, but it owes its development mainly 

1 Transactions Institute of Naval Architects, Vol. 6, p. 13, 1865. 

2 Ibidem, Vol. 30, p. 390, 1889. 

3 Zeitschr. f. Flugtechnik u. Motorl. 11, 105, 1920. 

4 Transactions Institute of Naval Architects, Vol. 19, p. 47, 1878. 
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to the work of S. Drzewieeki 1 and finds its complete expression in his 
book “Theorie generate de l’helice” (Paris, 1920). The basis of the 
analysis is that the blade of the propeller is divided into a large number 
of elements along the radius and that each of these elements is regarded 
as a small airfoil moving with a velocity determined by the constant 
axial velocity V of the propeller and the rotational velocity Q r, which 
varies from element to element along the blade. The unsatisfactory 
feature of this theory is the uncertainty as to the characteristics which 
must be assumed for the airfoil sections. In the early stages of the 
theory it was not perhaps realized that the characteristics of an airfoil 
vary with its aspect ratio, but with increasing knowledge of the behavior 
of airfoils and with more accurate experimental results, it became evident 
that it was not sufficiently accurate to assume some rather arbitrary 
aspect ratio for the blade elements. The question of interference between 
the adjacent blades of a propeller also arose, and to resolve all these 
uncertainties Drzewieeki proposed to derive his airfoil characteristics 
by analysing the observed performance of a special series of propellers. 
The blade element theory of a propeller was also developed by F. W. Lan- 
chester 2 in association with his theory of the airfoil, and he endeavored 
to represent the mutual interference of the blades of a propeller by 
the analogy of an infinite staggered series or cascade of airfoils. 

Apart from the incomplete solution offered by the momentum theory 
and the uncertainties involved in the blade element theory, there was 
one important point in which the theories appeared to be irreconcilable. 
The momentum theory determined an upper limit to the efficiency of 
a propeller, depending only on the thrust per unit disc area at a given 
speed of advance, but the blade element theory suggested that the 
efficiency of any propeller would tend to unity as the drag of the blades 
tended to zero. Also the blade element theory, using airfoil characteristics 
corresponding to a moderate aspect ratio, was found to represent the 
observed behavior of a propeller correctly in general form, but failed to 
give accurate numerical results. Drzewieeki hoped to overcome this 
difficulty by deducing his airfoil characteristics from tests of special 
propellers; but in Germany and England an attempt was made to 
modify the blade element theory by incorporating in it the conception, 
indicated by the momentum theory, of an increased axial velocity 
through the disc of the propeller. This increased axial velocity was 
used instead of the speed of advance of the propeller to estimate the 
force experienced by any blade element, and the effect of this modi¬ 
fication was to decrease the effective angle of incidence at which the 
blade element operated. In Germany the effective axial velocity 
experienced by the blade element was taken to be the velocity determined 

1 Bulletin del Association Technique Maritime, 1892 et seq . 

2 Aerodynamics; London, 1907. 
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y the momentum theory, and in his statement of the theory A. Betz 1 
>marks that the appropriate aspect ratio for determining the lift and 
rag coefficients of the blade element is higher than that of an ordinary 
ing, tending to infinite aspect ratio but depending also on the shape 
: the blade: to resolve the uncertainty it is necessary to rely on 
cperimental results. In England, on the other hand, the airfoil 
laracteristics were still chosen to correspond to a moderate aspect 
,tio (usually 6), and the inflow theory of A. Fage and H. E. Collins 2 
as based on an empirical estimate of the axial velocity: this theory 
as given in a more complete form, including also a rotational inflow 
docity, by L. Bairstow 3 . The propeller theory of G-. de Bothezat 4 is 
so in effect another statement of this inflow theory, using axial and 
tational inflow velocities estimated in accordance with the momentum 
eory, but since he did not proceed to the conception of using airfoil 
laracteristics corresponding to infinite aspect ratio, de Bothezat too 
as compelled to advocate tests of a special series of propellers to 
>termine these characteristics. 

In order to avoid the empiricism of the inflow theory, R. McK. Wood 
id H. Glauert 5 tried to develop a propeller theory on the conception, 
iginally propounded by Lanchester, that the mutual interference of 
e propeller blades was analogous to that of a staggered cascade of 
rfoils; but this theory also suffered from an inadequate appreciation 

the importance of aspect ratio in determining the characteristics of 
i airfoil or series of airfoils. 

Modern airscrew theory, which reconciles and explains the discordances 

the old momentum and blade element theories, rests fundamentally 
i the conception that the lift of an airfoil is due to a circulation of the 
>w around its contour. As a logical consequence of this conception, 
se vortices must spring from the blades of a rotating propeller and pass 
»wn stream in approximately helical paths, and it is these vortices 
rich constitute the slipstream of the propeller. This conception of 
e mode of operation of a propeller was propounded by Lanchester 6 , 
d is confirmed experimentally by Flamm’s photographs 7 of the wake 

a marine screw. The induced velocity due to this system of trailing 
rbices was investigated by N. E. Joukowski 8 , but owing to the 
mplexity of the analysis he was obliged to pass to the simplifying 

1 Zeitschr. f. Flugtechnik u. Motorl. 0, 97, 1915. 

2 Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 328, 1917. 

2 Applied Aerodynamics; London, 1919. 

4 U.S. N.A.O.A. Technical Report No. 29, 1919. 

& Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 620, 1918. 

6 Zoo. cit. 

7 Die Schiffschraube; Berlin, 1909. 

8 Soc. Math. Moscou, 1912; reprinted in “Thdorie Tourbillonnaire de Thdlice 
Dpulsive”; Paris 1929. 
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assumption of an infinite number of blades. The theory then reverts 
to the form of the inflow theory, using axial and rotational inflow 
velocities in accordance with the momentum theory but based in fact 
on the more reliable conception of the vortex system of the slipstream. 
Joukowski also proposed to employ airfoil characteristics obtained for 
a suitable cascade of airfoils of infinite aspect ratio, and his theory, as 
finally developed in 1918, is therefore in full agreement with modern 
airfoil and airscrew theory. 

The vortex system of the slipstream was analyzed in detail by 
A. Betz 1 in 1919, and by assuming a lightly loaded frictionless airscrew 
he succeeded in establishing the system which would give the minimum 
loss of energy; assuming also a large number of blades, the analysis 
determined the best distribution of thrust along the blade. In an 
appendix to this paper L.Prandtl gave an approximate correction to the 
thrust distribution curve to represent the effect of a small number of 
blades, and recently S. Goldstein 2 has given a more accurate solution 
of this problem. More generally, however, the vortex theory of airscrews 
has been developed on the assumption that the number of blades is large 
and that the periodicity of flow associated with a small number of blades 
may be neglected. General airscrew theories, based on the fundamental 
conceptions of the vortex theory and on Prandtl’s airfoil theory, have 
been developed by H. Glauert 3 , E. Pistolesi 4 , and S. Kawada 5 and the 
optimum distribution of thrust along the blade, as modified by the 
profile drag of the blade elements, has been determined by H. B. Helm- 
bold 6 , and by Th. Bienen and Th. von Karman 7 . The important features 
of these developments are that, by applying the conception of induced 
velocity derived from Prandtl’s airfoil theory, the inflow velocities at the 
airscrew disc have been established on a more reliable basis than was 
possible in the old inflow theory, and that the airfoil characteristics 
to be used in association with these velocities are the characteristics 
corresponding to an airfoil of infinite aspect ratio. 

Apart from the development of the general theory, attention has 
constantly been devoted to the special problems associated with heli¬ 
copters, windmills, tandem propellers, and the mutual interference 
between propeller and airplane. The analysis of these problems has not, 
however, modified the course of development of the general theory, but 
has rather followed in its wake, each successive advance in the general 
theory leading to a more adequate analysis of the specialized problems. 

1 Gottinger Nachr. 1919, p. 193. 

2 Roy. Soc. Proc. (A) 123, 440, 1929. 

3 Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 786 and 869, 1922. 

4 Vortrage aus dem Gebiete der Hydro- und Aerodynamik, Innsbruck, 1922. 

5 Tokyo Imperial University, Aero. Res. Inst., No. 14, 1926. 

6 Zeitschr. f. Elugtechnik u. Motorl. 15, 150, 1924. 

7 Zeitschr. V.D.I. 68, 1237, 1924. 
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THE AXIAL MOMENTUM THEORY 


1. The Rankine-Froude Theory. The function of a propeller or of any 
milar propulsive system is to give a forward thrust along its axis, and 
iis thrust is obtained by imparting a backward motion to the fluid in 
Rich it operates. The production of the thrust is therefore inevitably 
ssociated with a certain loss of energy which is represented by the 
inetic energy of the motion of the fluid. Additional sources of loss of 
lergy are the rotational jmotion j mp arted to the fluid by the torq ue 
E the propeller and the frictional drag of the propeller blades in their 

estimate of the behavior of a propeller, 
however, it is convenient to ignore 
these additional sources of loss of 
energy and to develop a theory for an 
ideal propeller wh ich operates withou t 
any frictional drag o n the blad es and 
without any^otatlpnal motion in the 
sli pstream. Also in this first estimate 
ie thrust of the propeller will Jh© assumed to be uniform ly d istributed 
rex the circular disc swept by the blades of the propeller. 

""'Consider a propeller of disc area S advancing through the air with 
ie velocity V along its axis of rotation. Let P be the power required 
► drive the propeller and let T be the thrust along its axis, so that the 
seful work done by the propeller is V T and the efficiency of propulsion is 


LOtioiTt'Hfough' the fluid. In a firs 



Fig. 9. 



( 1 . 1 ) 


y the principle of relative motion, the reaction between the propeller 
id the air is the same as if the propeller were rotating at a fixed point 
a stream of velocity V directed along its axis, and it is convenient to 
•nsider the motion in this alternative form. Due to the reaction of the 
rust on the air, a slipstream of increased axial velocity is formed 
Lind the propeller and the general nature of the axial flow is of the 
rm shown in Fig. 9. Let u x be the axial velocity in the ultimate wake, 
acre the pressure of the air has regained its original value, and let 
be the cross-sectional area of the wake. Then if q is the density of the 
the mass flow in unit time in the slipstream is aS\ q % and, by equating 
e thrust of the propeller to the increase of axial momentum in 
dt time, T = S x q u x (u x — V) (1.2) 

so, since the propeller has been assumed to be at rest, the thrust does 
» useful work and the power P absorbed by the propeller must be equal 
the increase of the kinetic energy of the slipstream in unit time, or 

P= l S^u^uj — F 2 ) (1-3) 
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Alternatively, if the air is assumed to be at rest while the propeller 
advances with the axial velocity V, the useful work done by the thrust 
is VT and the kinetic energy imparted to the slipstream in unit time is 

JS = ~8 lQ u 1 (u 1 -Vr (1.4) 


since the mass flow in unit time is 8 X q % and the velocity imparted 
to the slipstream is (% — V ). On this basis the power absorbed by the 
propeller is P = V T + E (1.5) 

and it can easily be verified'that this expression is consistent with the 
previous equations. Finally the efficiency of propulsion is: 


VT _ 2 V 

r i— p — « 1 + V 


( 1 . 6 ) 


The preceding results are all expressed in terms of the dimensions 
and axial velocity of the ultimate wake behind the propeller, but if u is 
the axial velocity through the propeller disc the condition of continuity 
of flow requires that 8 u = S x % (1.7) 

Also, regarding the propeller as at rest in a stream of velocity V, the 
work done on the air by the thrust of the propeller is u T in unit time, 
and this work must be equal to the power P absorbed by the propeller 
and to the kinetic energy imparted to the slipstream in unit time. 
But from (1.2) and (1.3) 

P = \{u r + V)T = uT 


and hence u — -g- (u x + V) (1.8) 

showing that the axial velocity at the propeller disc is the arithmetic 
mean of the axial velocity V and the slipstream velocity u v Also the 
efficiency of the propeller may now be expressed as 

V = i (!•»> 

The conclusion that half the ultimate increase in the axial velocity 
has been attained when the air passes through the propeller disc may 
be derived in an alternative manner by a suitable application of Bernoulli’s 
equation. Far in front of the propeller all the air has the same pressure p 0 

and velocity V and hence also the same total pressure head {p$ + \ Q F 2 ^ . 

This value of the total pressure head will be retained by the air which 
passes outside the slipstream, whereas the air in the wake has the same 
pressure p 0 but the higher velocity u x , and hence the total pressure head 

of the air in the slipstream has been increased by q (u\ — F 2 ). 

Proceeding now to the points immediately before and behind the propeller 
disc, this increase of total pressure head will be manifested simply as 
an increase of pressure since there can be no discontinuity of velocity 
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the air passes through the propeller disc. It appears therefore that 
ere is a sudden increase of pressure behind the propeller disc and this 
crease of pressure, acting over the whole disc, represents the thrust 
the propeller. Thus the application of Bernoulli's equation gives 

T = ~8 q{uI~V 2 ) (1.10) 


d this equation, taken in conjunction with the previous equations 
2) and (1.7), leads to the conclusion that the axial velocity u is the 
Lthmetic mean of the velocities V and u v 
The representation of a propeller by a disc at which there is a sudden 
crease of pressure without any discontinuity of velocity was introduced 
R. E. Eroude 1 and is generally known as Froude’s actuator disc, 
physical representation of this actuator disc may be obtained by 
asidering a close pair of tandem propellers rotating in opposite directions 
d so designed that the element of torque at any radial distance from 
3 axis has the same value for each propeller, in order that there shall 
no rotational motion in the slipstream: also each propeller must be 
iumed to have a large number of frictionless blades and to have the 
ude angles suitably chosen to give a uniform distribution of thrust 
er the whole propeller disc. 

For some purposes it is convenient to present the results of the 
seeding analysis in a modified form. Writing 
. u = V (1 + a) 

- V (1 + b) 


( 1 . 11 ) 


ere a is the axial interference factor and b is the axial slipstream 
tor, (1.8) shows that a is one half of b and the expressions for the 
ust, power and efficiency of the propeller become 
T^2SqV*( 1 +a)a , 

P*2S e P(l+fl)*fl I (U2) 

r > s - 1 la 


2 . The Momentum Equation. In developing the simple Rankine- 

mde theory it has been assumed that the thrust. gf the propeller 

iniformly distributed over the whole propeller disc and that the 5kial 
3 city of the air has a’constant value over this disc and over a cross - 
don of the ultimate wake. Also the momentum equation for the 
peller has been taken to Be 

T = 8 1 q u x (% — V) (2.1) 

the basis that the right hand side of this equation represents the 
d increase of momentum and that the resultant pressure force on 


L Fbotjde, R. E., On the Tart Played in Propulsion by Differences of Fluid 
sure. Trans. Inst. Nav. Arch., Vol. 30, p. 390, 1889, 
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Tunnel Wall 

Fig. 10. 


the whole fluid is zero. To proceed further with the development of the 
theory it is necessary to consider the form of the momentum equation 
as applied to individual annular elements of the propeller, i. e. ,to the 
fluid which passes through the propeller disc between the radii r and 
(r + dr), and as a preliminary step it is necessary to examine more 
critically the momentum equation as applied to the whole propeller. 
The fluid which has passed or will pass through the propeller disc forms 
a cylindrical column whose cross-sectional area contracts from $ 0 far 
in front of the propeller to 8 at the propeller disc and finally to S 1 in the 
ultimate wake (see Fig. 9). The system of forces acting on the column 
of fluid bounded at the ends by the two sections S 0 and S x far before and 
behind the propeller comprises the 
thrust T, the pressure p 0 ($ 0 — S x ) 
over the ends of the column and 
an axial force X due to the pres¬ 
sure on the lateral boundary of 
the column which will be regarded 
as positive when it opposes the 
thrust T. The momentum equation 
for the column of fluid can now 
be expressed quite generally as 

T — X + To (S 0 — 8 1 ) = Jqu 1 (u 1 — V)dS 1 (2.2) 

where the integral extends over the cross-section of the wake and the 
velocity % may have different values for different annular elements. 
In order to establish the validity of the previous equation (2.1) it is 
necessary to show that the axial pressure force X on the lateral boundary 
of the column of fluid is equal to the pressure force p 0 (S 0 — Sj) over 
its ends. 

Consider a propeller operating in a cylindrical tunnel whose cross- 
section is a circle of area C. The system of velocity and pressure will 
be as illustrated in Fig. 10. The axial velocity V increases to u at the 
propeller disc and to % in the wake, while the velocity outside the wake 
will decrease to % in order to maintain the continuity of flow. The 
pressure far behind the propeller will have a constant value p x across 
the whole tunnel but this value will be greater than the original pressure p 0 
owing to the drop of velocity outside the slipstream. Also the velocity u 2 
must have the same value at all points of the section outside the 
slipstream, but the velocities u and u x may have different values for 
different annular elements. 

The condition of continuity, applied in turn to the flow inside and 
outside the slipstream, gives the equations 


and 


VS 0 ^ 

V {C - 


f udS = / 

- So) = U 2 (S 


u. 


dS 1 

-sj 


(2.3) 

(2.4) 
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Uso if H 0 is the total pressure head of the original stream, Bernoulli’s 
quation applied to the flow outside the slipstream gives 

H 0 = Vo + ~2 QV 2 ~ Vi ~2 Q u % 

r Pi — Po = y Q(V 2 — u%) (2.5) 

aside the slipstream the total pressure head is increased to H 1 owing 
i the sudden increment of pressure p r which occurs at the propeller 
isc without any change of velocity. Considering any annular element, 
t v be the radial component of the velocity at the propeller disc and 
t p be the pressure immediately in front of the disc. Then from 
ernoulli’s equation applied to the flow just before and behind the 

:opeller, H 0 == P + y Q (^ 2 + ^ 2 ) 

id H x = p + p' + 2 Q (u 2 + v 2 ) 

= Pi + 2 ^? 

ence finally p f = H 1 — H 0 — ~q — u%) (2.6) 

id the thrust of the propeller is 

T = J p' dS (2.7) 

Now if X is the axial pressure force on the lateral boundary of the 
►lumn of fluid forming the slipstream, the momentum equation for the 
iw outside the slipstream is 

X + p 0 (C~ So) -p 1 (C — SJ = Q V ( C-S 0 ) <*, - V) 

Dm which it is possible to eliminate u 2 and p x by means of the equations 
.4) and (2.5). Thus 

£ = Po (S»-S x ) + (Pl — Po) (0 — 8,) — q V (O — S 0 ) (V — m 2 ) 

= Po (So ~ Si) + l Q (V — u,) [( V + «,) (C — &\) — 2 V (C — So)] 

= p , (S 0 - sj + 2 q V 2 {S a-sf 

d as the size of the tunnel becomes very large this equation gives the 
liting value X = p 0 ($ 0 — S x ) (2.8) 

Similarly the momentum equation for the flow inside the slipstream is 

T — X + p 0 N 0 — Pi S x = J Qu l (u l —V)d S t 
-Jqu, («,— V)dS 1 ~Po(S 0 — S 1 )+ l ■QV*tyZ%A-PoSo + PiSi 

~=(p 1 ~Po)S l +lev* (S £Z$f 

= l e ( V* - uz) s x + l Q V * 

_ 1 (So - 8J [O (So + S t ) - 2 SoJO 

— T* r ..(6 —~So*~ 
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and as the size of the tunnel becomes very large this equation gives 
the limiting value T = f q (u l — V) d S 1 (2.9) 

Thus, by considering the flow in a tunnel and then proceeding to the 
limiting condition of a tunnel of very large radius, it has been possible 
to establish the validity of the momentum equation applied to the 
propeller as a whole. This simple line of argument does not suffice to 
establish the form of the momentum equation applied to the separate 
annular elements of the propeller, but in the development of the theory 
it is customary to replace the integral (2.9) by its differential form 

dT = Q u 1 ( Ul -V)dS 1 
— qu (u x — V) d S 

The validity of this equation has not been established 1 and its adoption 
may imply the neglect of the mutual interference between the various 
annular elements, but the actual deviations from the conditions re¬ 
presented by (2.10) are believed to be extremely small in general. 

3. The Ideal Efficiency of a Propeller. The analysis of the preceding 
section has established that the element of thrust on an annular element 
of a propeller can be expressed either in terms of the increase of pressure 
at the propeller disc or in terms of the axial velocity in the wake as 


d T = p'd jS = ~ q {u\ — V 2 ) d S (3.1) 

since the velocity u 2 in the expression for p' given by (2.6) of the pre¬ 
vious section becomes identical with the undisturbed velocity V when 
the propeller is operating in an unlimited fluid. Also the momentum 
equation has been accepted in the form 

d T — qu (% — V) d S (3.2) 

Hence the equation u = ~ (Uj + V) (3.3) 

which was previously established for the whole propeller, is also true 
for each individual annular element. Writing 

u = V (1 + a) (3.4) 

where a is the axial interference factor, the slipstream velocity % becomes 

'M'l = V (1 -j- 2 a) (3.5) 

and (3.1) and (3.2) for the element of thrust both reduce to the same form 

dT = 2QV 2 {l+a)adS (3.6) 

or for the whole propeller 

T = 2 £ F 2 / (1+ »)«£?£ (3.7) 

1 A discussion of this question has been given by D. Thoma, Zeitsehr. f. Elug- 
technik u. Motorl. 16, 206, 1925. 
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The increase of kinetic energy in the slipstream in unit time, which 
presents a loss of energy of the propulsive system, is now 


J — qulu^-Vyd S \ 

= 2q F 3 / (1 + a)a*dS j 


(3.8} 


d the ideal distribution of thrust over the disc of the propeller will 
that which gives a minimum value of the energy loss E for a definite 
lue of the useful work VT. To determine this best distribution of 
:ust, the axial interference factor a must be regarded as a function 
the radial distance r of the annular element and the form of the 
xction must be determined so that E is a minimum while VT remains 
istant. 

Assume that this best distribution of thrust over the disc of the 
>peller has been found, so that no alteration of the distribution can 
Luce the loss of energy. Suppose now that the addition of a small 
ment of thrust A T on any annulus produces a loss of energy A E : 
he value of A E varies with the radial distance of the annulus it is 
isible to obtain a new distribution of thrust with a reduced loss of 
>rgy by adding an element of thrust A T where the corresponding 
ue of A E is small and by subtracting an equal element of thrust 
ere A E is large. Hence the condition for the best distribution of 
ust over the propeller disc is that the ratio of A E to A T shall have 
same value for all annular elements of the propeller. 

Now the thrust of an annular element of area d S is 


d T = 2 q V 2 (1 + a) a d S 
. the corresponding loss of energy is 

d E = 2 q F 3 (1 + a) a 2 d S 

reasing the axial interference factor a by A a, the corresponding 
ements of thrust and energy loss arc 

A (d T) = 2 e V 2 (1 + 2 a) A a d 8 
A (d E) = 2 q V 3 (2 a + 3 a 2 ) A ad S 
condition for the best distribution of thrust over the disc of the 

2 a —j- 3 (7 ^ . 

>eller is therefore that ^ ^ a should be constant, and this implies 

the axial interference factor a is constant. Hence the minimum 
of energy for a given thrust occurs when the thrust is uniformly 
ributed over the whole propeller disc. The conditions are therefore 
tical with those assumed in the simple Rankine-Froude theory, and 
thrust and power of the propeller are respectively 

T = 2 8 q V 2 (1 + a) a 
P = 2 S q V* (1 + a) 2 a 1 


(3.9) 
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The efficiency of the propeller with this best distribution of thrust 
represents the highest efficiency which can be obtained with a propeller 
of disc area S advancing with the speed V and absorbing the power P: 
it is therefore the ideal efficiency of the propeller and will be denoted 
by %. The value of the ideal efficiency is 


V T _ 1 

P ““ 1 + a 


( 3 . 10 ) 


By means of (3.9) and (3.10) it is possible to eliminate the axial 
interference factor a and to express the thrust and power of the propeller 
in the form 


T 

Sq V 2 
P 


2(1-%) 

Vi 

2 ( 1 -%) 


(3.11) 


J3 q V s rji 

and for a propeller of radius B the disc 
area S is simply n B 2 . Table 1 gives 
the numerical values of the thrust and 
power coefficients defined by (3.11) for 
a wide range of values of the ideal 
efficiency, and the relationship between 
the efficiency and the power coefficient 
is also shown in Fig. 11. The import¬ 
ance of the relationship exhibited in 
this figure is that the ideal efficiency 

rj x represents the highest efficiency which could possibly be attained 
with any propeller of radius B absorbing the power P at the speed V. 
It will be noticed that the efficiency falls as the power per unit disc 
area increases or as the speed decreases. On the basis of the axial 
momentum theory therefore the diameter of a propeller should be as 
large as possible. 



Table 1 . Ideal Efficiency. 


% 

T/nWeV 2 

Pjn R % q F 3 

% 

T/7zB*qV* 

P/jc B z q F 3 

0.98 

0.0416 

0.0425 

0.82 

1 

0.5354 

0.6529 

0.96 

0.0868 

0.0904 

0.80 

0.6250 

0.7812 

0.94 

0.1358 

0.1445 

0.75 

0.8890 

1.185 

0.92 

0.1890 

0.2055 

0.70 

1.225 

1.749 

0.90 

0.2469 

0.2743 

0.65 

1.657 

2.549 

0.88 

0.3099 

0.3522 

0.60 

2.222 

3.704 

0.86 

0.3786 

0.4402 

0.55 

2.975 

5.410 

0.84 

0.4535 

0.5399 

0.50 

4.000 

8.000 


The results of this general analysis can also be represented in another 
interesting manner. The power of an engine is a simple function of the 
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te of revolution for given conditions of pressure and temperature, and 
is therefore convenient to express the efficiency of a propeller in terms 
a torque or power coefficient Q c defined by the equation 

~ it q & j ? 3 ( 312 ) 

iere Q is the angular velocity of the propeller. Denoting also the ratio 
forward speed to tip speed of the propeller by X, so that 

^ = QP (3.13) 

the relationship between power and ideal 
efficiency becomes 

<? c = 2(1 ~ %) ;- 3 (3.i4) 

This equation has been used to calculate 

the relationship between X and r\ x for a 
series of values of the torque coefficient Q c . 
The numerical values are given in Table 2 
and are shown graphically in Fig. 12. 
These curves show the variation of ideal 
efficiency with forward speed of a pro¬ 
peller which rotates at a definite tip speed 
X and absorbs a definite power P. Each curve therefore represents 
highest efficiency which may be anticipated from a variable pitch 
•peller which is driven by constant power and is adjusted to run 
a constant rate of revolution. The efficiency rises with the speed 
io X, rapidly at first and then more slowly, and tends to unity as 
mit. 



Fig. 12. 


Table 2 . Values of X . 


Vi 

Qc = 0.001 

0.002 

0.004 

0.008 

0.012 

0.20 

0.017 

0.021 


0.034 

0.039 

0.40 

0.038 

0.047 


0.075 

0.086 

0.60 

0.065 



0.129 

0.148 

0.65 

0.073 



0 . 14(5 

0.168 

0.70 

0.083 

0.105 


0.166 

0.190 

0.75 

0.095 

0.119 


0.189 

0.216 


0.109 

0.137 

0.172 

0.217 

0.249 

0.85 

0.127 

0.160 

0.202 

0.254 

0.291 

0.90 

0.154 

0.194 

0.244 

0.308 

0.352 

0.92 

0.169 

0.214 

0.269 

0.339 

0.388 

0.94 

0.191 i 

0.240 

0.302 

0.381 

0.436 

0.96 

0.223 

0.281 

0.354 

0.446 

0.510 

0.98 

0.287 

0.361 

0.455 


— 
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CHAPTER III 

THE GENERAL MOMENTUM THEORY 

1. General Equations. The axial momentum theory of the previous 
chapter was developed on the assumption that there was no rotational 
motion in the slipstream and that the propeller could be replaced by an 
actuator disc which produced a sudden increase of pressure in the fluid 
without any change of velocity. More generally the slipstream will have 
a rotational motion imparted to it by the reaction of the torque of the 
propeller and this rotational motion implies a further loss of energy. 
To extend the theory to include the effects of this rotational motion it 
is necessary to modify the qualities of the actuator disc by assuming 
that it can also impart a rotational component to the fluid velocity while 
the axial and radial components remain unaltered. 

Let r be the radial distance of any annular element of the propeller 
disc, and let u and v be respectively the axial and radial components 
of the fluid velocity. Let p be the pressure immediately in front of the 
propeller and let p' be the increase of pressure behind the propeller, 
associated with an angular velocity a>. In the final wake let p 1 be the 
pressure, u L the axial velocity and co x the angular velocity at a radial 
distance r 1 from the axis of the slipstream. 

The condition of continuity of flow for the annular element is 

u i r i d r i ~ u r d r ( 1 . 1 ) 

and the condition for constancy of angular momentum of the fluid as 
it passes down the slipstream is 

c^rf = cor 2 (1.2) 

Also, since the element of torque of the propeller is equal to the angular 
momentum imparted in unit time to the corresponding a nn ular element 
of the slipstream, dQ — q u cor 2 d S (1.3) 

Bernoulli’s equation, applied in turn to the flow before and behind 
the propeller, gives 

H 0 = v 0 +\qV* 

= v + \ Q + ® 2 ) 

and 1?! = p + p' + y Q (u 3 -f- v 2 + a> 2 r 2 ) 

= Vi+\ 5 {Ui + w\r\) 

Hence H^—Hq — p' -f- y pco 2 r 2 (1.4) 

which shows that the increase of total pressure head on passing through 
the propeller disc exceeds the thrust per unit area p' by a small term 
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representing the kinetic energy of the rotational motion imparted to the 
fluid by the torque of the propeller. 

The expressions for the total pressure head also give 

Po—Pi = jeK — F 2 ) + i e «? rf — (H, — H 0 ) 

= y^(«.f~F 2 ) + (0 (cof r? — ft) 2 r 2 )— p' (1.5) 

And in general the pressure p x in the slipstream is less than the external 
pressure p 0 owing to the rotation of the slipstream about its axis. But, 
applying Bernoulli’s equation to the flow relative to the propeller blades 
vhich are rotating with the angular velocity Q, the relative angular 
velocity decreases from Q to (Q — co) and hence the increase of 

pressure is p' = Q [&* — (*0 — <n) 2 ] r 2 

= Q {^ Q — yU>) 0 ) r 2 

finally, combining this result with the previous equations (1.2) and (1.5), 
he drop of pressure in the wake is 

Pt) — Vi= 2 e («f — V 2 ) — Q (fl — 2 0>i) <ft rf (1.7) 



The pressure gradient in the wake balances the centrifugal force 
n the fluid and is governed by the equation 

i d-8) 

And then differentiating (1,7) relative to r x and equating to (1.8) 
differential equation is obtained connecting the axial and rotational 
elocities in the wake, 

1 4 M—^ ” it, [(a - 2 *.) ®il] ■ -»! 

— (ffl— <»,)-/-(1-9) 


The equation of axial momentum for the propeller, which can be 
itablished rigorously by a simple extension of the analysis of II 2, is 

T = / Q % K - V) a s, - / ( To - ft) a s 1 (1.10) 

id this equation is generally accepted in the differential form 

d r = j) % (%— V)di — (p 0 — ft) a s, (i-ii) 

Iso from the pressure increment at the propeller disc 

d T —■ p'as 

=>q(q — loAvr^dS (1.12) 


id then combining (1.1), (1.7), (1.11), and (1.12) 

g-«) ^ ~ «(ft — V) — [l K- P) ~{Q— l co,rf 
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uu x (ft— V) — y u ( M f —r 2 ) = % (q— 

60 r 2 — u 


which gives finally 

D -yCO 

i( Wl _7) 2 = 

u, ft)i r\ 

U x 111 

(1.13) 


These equations 1 , though rather complex in form, suffice to determine 
the relationship between the thrust and torque of the propeller and the 
flow in the slipstream. If, for example, the angular velocity is known 
as a function of the radius r x in the wake, (1.9) determines the axial 
velocity % and then (1.13), taken in conjunction with (1.1) and (1.2), 
determines the axial and rotational velocities at the propeller disc. The 
thrust and torque of the propeller are then obtained from (1.12) and 
(1.3) respectively. Owing to the complexity of the equations, however, 
it is customary to adopt certain approximations based on the fact that 
the rotational velocity in the slipstream is generally very small. 

2. Constant Circulation. An exact solution of the general equations 
of the preceding section can be obtained when the flow in the slipstream 
is irrotational except along the axis. This condition implies that the 
rotational momentum co r 2 has the same value h for all radial elements 2 , 
i. e. co x r\ = co t 2 = Jc (2*1) 

Then by virtue of (1.9), the axial velocity u x is constant across the wake 
and it can be shown that (1.13) is satisfied by a constant value of the 
axial velocity u across the propeller disc: for if u and u x are constant, 
the equations of continuity (1.1) and (1.2) give 


and (1.13) then becomes 

% co x r 2 R 2 

u co r\ 12f 

(2.2) 

& 

* 1— rr ~ u 

(2.3) 

Now put 

i z 

A ~~ QR 
u 

^ “ ~QR 
u t 

^ = 1TR 

^ uk fik 

q ~ D 3 H 3 ~ QB 3 

(2.4) 

and (2.3) becomes 

_i“ 2 (ft — W 

2 (ft — ft) 

(2.5) 


1 The complete series of equations appears to have been given first by N. E. 
Joxjkowski, Travaux du Bureau des Calculs et Essais Aeronautiques de l’Ecole 
Superieure Technique de Moscou, 1918; republished in book form as “Theorie 
Tourbillonnaire de Fhelice Propulsive”; Paris, 1929. 

2 This condition was used by N. E. Jouskowski as the basis of design for 
his special type of propeller. 
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Also from (1.7), since is equal to p 0 immediately inside the 
►undary of the slipstream, 


(u* — F 2 ) 


'2 R'{ 

(£}— -- 1 - 


k 


2 JR 2 u 


4K-* 2 ) 

Ld eliminating q by means of (2.5) 


~2 

4( f x 1 


-P) = 
■p) ( 2 I « 


1- 


_vjh 

2 fl 2 

Mi (Mi — V 


9_ 

M 

M_.(Mi 
2 (/<! • 


-A) 2 
- //) 
-i ) 3 


( 2 . 6 ) 


4 (fa AO 

finally 4 (/q — //;) (2 — Ah — A) = (x (ju t - 

Equations (2.5) and (2.6) determine fi and fa in terms of A and q. 
[so (2.6) may be written in the form 

^ - 2 (A»» + *) + 8 

hich shows that in the case under consideration 

n ; Y K + F) 

hus the conclusion obtained in Chapter II that the axial velocity u at the 
ropeller disc is the arithmetic mean of the axial velocity F and the 
ipstream velocity fa is not true in general when rotation also occurs 
. the slipstream. 

Adopting the usual notation 

f.i = A (1 -4- a) 

= A (1 + i) 

le expression for fx furnishes the relation 


(2.7) 


1 + 


A 2 (1 4- a) b 2 


4 (b — a) 

The second term in the bracket is generally small and it is legitimate 
> replace h by its approximate value 2 a. Thus 


* = 1 + A 2 (1 +a)al 

: alternatively, to the same degree of approximation, 
b ==: 2a [1 — A 2 (l + a) a] 

Iso from (2.5) q = ^ a j - 

ad on the same basis of approximation 

<7 ” 2 A 3 (I + a) 2 a 

The torque of the airscrew is obtained from the equation 

- >-■ =2 it puo)r* 
d r tu 

= 2 7t q u k r 


( 2 . 8 ) 


(2.9) 
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and on integration, remembering that u and h are constant along the 

blade, Q — tz R 2 quiz 

The corresponding torque coefficient is 

n — Q _ uk 
Vc ~ tiR*qQ*R* “ G*R S 

and so the parameter q defined by (2.4) and determined approximately 
by (2.9) is the torque coefficient of the propeller. 

It is now possible to obtain an estimate of the amount by which 
the ratio bja differs from the value 2 as determined by the axial momentum 
theory. Assuming for the torque coefficient Q c or q the value 0.012, 
which is larger than any value generally obtained from a propeller, the 
following values of the parameter X and of the ratio 6/2 a are deduced 
from (2.8) and (2.9): 

X = 0.352 0.249 0.148 

6/2 a = 0.985 0.980 0.976 

The deviation of the ratio bja from the value 2 is therefore quite small 
even in this rather extreme case, and for the smaller values of the torque 
coefficient which are more usually obtained the deviation is quite 
negligible. 

The condition of constant circulation k along the blade, which has 
been the basis of the preceding calculations, cannot be fully realized in 
practice since it implies that near the roots of the blades the angular 
velocity imparted to the air is greater than the angular velocity of the 
propeller itself. In any practical application of the analysis it is therefore 
necessary to assume that the effective part of the propeller blades 
commences at a radial distance not less than y kjQ at which co is equal 
to Q. 

3. Approximate Solution. In general the angular velocity co imparted 
to the slipstream is very small compared with the angular velocity 
Q of the propeller, and it is therefore possible to simplify the general 
equations by neglecting certain terms involving co 2 . On this basis of 
approximation the pressure in the wake is equal to the initial pressure 
p 0 of the fluid and the increase of pressure p' across the propeller disc 
is equal to the increase of total pressure head (H 1 — H 0 ). The relationships 
connecting the thrust and axial velocity are then the same as in the 
simple axial momentum theory, the axial velocity u at the propeller 
disc is the arithmetic mean of the axial velocity V and the slipstream 
velocity u v and the element of thrust is 

dT = 2gu(u~V)dS 

= 4c 7z q F 2 (1 a) ar dr 
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ternatively from (1.6) 

dT = p' dS 

= 2uzq (q — ~ a>) cor 3 dr 

Ld writing co = 2 a' Q (3.2) 

is alternative expression is 

d T = 4 7t qQ 2 (1 — a') a' r 3 d r (3.3) 

comparison of the two expressions for the element of thrust shows 
.at the axial and rotational interference factors a and a r are connected 

7 the equation F 2 (1 + a) a = Q 2 r 2 (1 — a') a' (3.4) 

inally the element of torque is obtained from (1.3) as 
dQ = quo) r 2 d S 

= 4 7i q VQ (1 + a) a' r 3 d r (3.5) 

id it is in these forms that it is customary to accept the equations for 
Le thrust and torque of an ideal frictionless propeller. 

4. Minimum Loss of Energy. When the rotational motion in the 
ipstream is ignored, the minimum loss of energy is obtained by 

istributing the thrust uniformly over the whole disc of the propeller 

ad by maintaining a constant value of the axial interference factor a . 
he additional loss of energy due to the rotational motion is small in 
moral, but it exerts an important influence on the best distribution 
E thrust over the propeller disc. 

In the preceding paragraph the elements of thrust and torque have 
een obtained in the form 

d T = 4z7t q V 2 (1 + a) a r d r 
nd d Q = 4 n q V Q (1 + a) a' r 3 d r 

rhile the axial and rotational interference factors have been shown 
o be related by the equation 

F 2 (1 + a) a =s Q 2 r 2 (I — a') a f (4.1) 

r alternatively F (1 + a) d T = Q (1 — a') dQ (4.2) 

Vriting this equation again as 

QdQ—VclT^VadT + Qa'dQ 

he left hand side represents the excess of the power absorbed by the 
►ropeller over the useful work done by the thrust, and the right hand 
ide is an expression for the work done on the air or for the loss of 
nergy. Thus 

dE^VadT+JQa'dQ 
= DdQ— VdT 

= 4 7t q V (1 + a) [I2 2 r 2 a' — V 2 a] r dr 


(4.3) 
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Now put 



(4.4) 


and (4.1) becomes x 2 (1 — a') a' — (1 + a) a 

while the efficiency of the annular element [see (3.3), (3.5)] is 

1 — o' _ a 

^ ~ l+o ~ o'a: 2 


(4.5) 

(4.6) 


Thus a = x z r] a' 

= x 2 rj [1 — t] (1 + a)] 

and the interference factors a and a' can therefore be expressed in terms 

xi v (i — v) ) 

(4.7) 

X —* // 

a 


of x and r\ as 


a — 


1 + 

1 — v 

1 -}- x 2 rf 


The best distribution 1 of thrust over the propeller disc is determined 
by the condition that the increment of loss of energy A E corresponding 
to an increment of thrust A T has the same value for all annular elements 
of the propeller, and since 

dE = DdQ — V d T 


the increment of torque A Q can be used instead of the increment of 
energy A E. For an annular element of area d S the increments are 

A (d T) = 2 q V 2 (1 + 2 a) A a d S 
A (d Q) = 2 q VQ r 2 [a' A a + (1 + a) A a'] d S 

and the condition for the best distribution is therefore that 

[a' A q + (l + g) A a '] 

(1 “j- 2 Or) /\ Or 

has a constant value C for all values of the radial parameter x. But 
from (4.6), by taking finite differences A & and A 

x 2 (I — 2 a') A a' = (1 + 2 a) A a 

and hence the condition becomes 

x 2 a' 1 + a __ r 

T 2 a" " t " 1 — 2 a' u 


or in terms of the efficiency r\ of the annular element 
a: 2 (1 — rj) l + a 7} __ n 

1 + x 2 r) (2 — rj) ' 2 r) — 1 + x % if 


(4.8) 


This condition is equivalent to the result obtained by A. Betz 2 , 
who establishes the relationship between the axial interference factor a 


1 See II 3. 

2 Eine Erweiterung der Schraubenstrahltheorie. Zeitschr. f. Flugtechnik u. 
Motorl. 11, 105, 1920. 
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id the radial coordinate x and shows the variation of the interference 
ctors a and a' along the propeller blade in a series of diagrams. The 
mdition can, however, be simplified by assuming that the thrust per 
lit disc area of the propeller is small and that the efficiency is only 
little less than unity. Writing 

r) = 1 — e 

here s is small, condition (4.8) becomes 

x*e . 1 + « 2 (1 — e) 

1 H- X* (l — £ 2 ) " 1 ” (I -f X*) (1 — 2 s) + u; 2 s 2 

id to the first order of the small quantity s 

1 2 s == C (4.9) 

hus to this order of approximation the best distribution of thrust over 
le propeller disc is such that the efficiency 7] has the same value for 
1 annular elements. This simple condition applies only to a lightly 
>aded propeller and more generally the best distribution of thrust is 
etermined by the condition (4.8), but there is no important difference 
i the variation of the interference factors a and a' along the propeller 
lade between the exact and the approximate solutions. 

5. Constant Efficiency- The elements of thrust and torque of 
propeller are respectively 

~gf = V 2 (1 + a) a 
d £ = 4nr 2 e VQ(l+a)a' 


nd the interference factors a and a' are connected by the relationship 
x 2 (l — a') a' — (1 + a) a [see (4.5)] 

i & r 

mere x = Tr 


Jso the efficiency of the annular element is 

_ 1 — a' _ a 

1 -f a a' 

nd, in accordance with the analysis of the preceding paragraph, the 
dss of energy of a lightly loaded propeller is a minimum when the 
fficiency rj has a constant value along the blade. 


Now 

nd hence 


a 


x 2 rj a' — x 2 rj [1 — rj (1 + a)] 


x*r)( l — i?) 
~~ 1 -f x*?f 

, 1 — rj 

a —-i + tfvi* 


diieh are two equations expressing the interference factors a and a' 
n terms of the constant efficiency ry and the radial parameter x. Using 
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these expressions, the thrust and torque of the propeller are obtained 


in the form 


r) d Q 
XR dx 




where 

and 


G (x,rj) 


* ~ QR 

_ 2 rc 3 rp (1 — x z r]) 
~~ (1 -f X* Y?f 


The particular form chosen for the function G (x, rj) is the one which is 
most convenient in the subsequent analysis, and in particular the 
limiting value at large values of x is simply 2 x, which is independent 
of the efficiency rj. 

This function G (x, rj) defines the thrust and torque distribution 
along the propeller blade. Numerical values of a, a ', xa' and G are given 
in Table 3 for two values of the efficiency rj and the distribution curves 
in one case are shown in Fig. 13. It will be noticed that the value of 
the axial interference factor a rises rapidly from zero at the boss and 
then remains nearly constant over the outer part of the blade, while 
the rotational interference factor a ' is very small except near the boss. 
The curve of x a', which represents the rotational component of the 
velocity, is also shown in Fig. 13. The variation of G with the radial 
parameter x is shown in Fig. 14 for the same value of the efficiency: 
the load rises slowly at first near the boss of the propeller and then 
increases linearly with the radius. 


Table 3. Values of a, a', and G. 


X 


7] = 

0.75 



V = 

0.90 


a 

a' 

xa ' 

G 

a 

a' 

xa' 

G 

0.5 

.041 

.219 

.110 

0.10 

.019 

.083 

.042 

0.15 

1.0 

.120 

.160 

.160 

0.60 

.050 

.055 

.055 

0.85 

1.5 

.186 

.110 

.165 

1.49 

.072 

.035 

.053 

1.87 

2.0 

.231 

.077 

.154 

2.56 

.085 

.024 

.047 

2.98 

2.5 

.260 

.055 

.138 

1 3.68 

.093 

.016 

.041 

4.11 

3.0 

.278 

.041 

.124 

4.80 

.098 

.012 

.036 

5.21 

4.0 

.300 

.025 

.100 

7.02 

.103 

.007 

.029 

. 7.37 

5.0 

.311 

.017 

.083 

9.18 

.106 

.005 

.024 

9.48 

6.0 

.318 

.012 

.071 

11.30 

.107 

.003 

.020 

11.57 

8.0 

.324 

.007 

.054 

15.47 

.109 

.002 

.015 

15.67 

10.0 

.328 

.004 

.044 

19.56 

.110 

.001 

.012 

19.73 


On integration the thrust of the propeller gives the relation 


T 

tiR 2 q V 2 


2(1 7 ]) 

n 2 


sm 


l/A 

H{X,rj) = 2 2 / Gdx 


where 
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rid, by comparison with the formulae of the axial momentum theory, 
will be seen that H (X, rj) represents the correction factor to the thrust 
b a given efficiency due to the rotational motion. Similarly for the 
ower absorbed by the propeller we have 




2(1 , 


nd the torque coefficient of the propeller is 


Qc 


__ 2 A 3 (1 — rj) 


nR*QQ*R z 


HM 





0 2 V 6 8 10 


Fif?* 13. 



Figr. 14. 


To evaluate the function H (X, rj), put 


nd then 


H 


M = 7 


= x 2 ry 2 

r)'W 

A 2 f (n 4“ S) 8 d 

H + *r d * 


n*/A* 

m 


Z-V I 1 - 
"l + s " r (l + s) a 


■V 


(Is 


/hich gives finally 


1 + 


A 2 (l — >?) _A 2 (2- 

. . if 


■rj) 7 A 2 


A 2 


By means of these equations the torque coefficient Q c can be calculated 
,s a function of 1 and rj, and then by drawing curves of r) against Q c for 
, range of values of X it is possible to obtain the efficiency 77 as a function 
if Q c and X . The numerical values deduced in this manner 
,re given in Table 4 . The curves of rj against X arc also shown in Fig. 15 
,nd may be compared with the corresponding curves of Fig. 12 , which 
vere obtained from the axial momentum theory. The loss of efficiency 
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Table 4. Propeller Efficiency. 


Qc = 

0.001 j 

0.002 

0.004 

0.008 

0.012 

A = 0.1 

0.763 

0.669 

0.570 

0.475 

0.422 

0.2 

0.935 

0.893 

0.828 

0.739 

0.680 

0.3 

0.978 

0.958 

0.922 

0.865 

0.820 

0.4 

0.989 

0.978 

0.958 

0.924 

0.893 

0.5 

0.994 

0.988 

! 0.975 

0.951 

0.930 


due to the rotational motion increases with the torque coefficient Q c . 
For a moderate torque coefficient 0.004 the loss of efficiency is 2 per cent 
at most and for the exceptionally large 
torque coefficient 0.012 the loss of effi¬ 
ciency rises to 4 per cent. Thus the 
loss of efficiency due to the rotational 
motion is quite small in a properly 



designed propeller, but it may become more important if the load distri¬ 
bution curves depart noticeably near the boss from the form illustrated 
in Figs. 13 and 14. 


CHAPTER IY 

PROPELLER EFFICIENCY 

1. The Energy Equation. The analysis of the two preceding chapters 
has been developed on the assumption of an ideal propeller which 
operates without any loss of energy due to the friction or drag of the 
propeller blades in their motion through the air, but the analysis can 
be extended without any difficulty to include this additional source 
of loss of energy. Ignoring the small drop of pressure in the wake 
owing to the rotational motion, the elements of thrust and torque of 
the ideal propeller have been obtained as 

~ = inrQV 2 (l + a)a 

and ^ = 4 nr 3 q VQ (1 + a) a' [see III (3.1), (3.5)] 

and the corresponding energy equation is 

(1 —a')Q^={l+a)V^ [see III (4.2)] (1.1) 

When the drag of the propeller blades is no longer neglected, the 
expressions for the elements of thrust and torque, being derived from 
a consideration of the momentum in the slipstream, remain unaltered, 
but the energy equation, (1.1), must be modified to include the loss 
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E energy due to the drag of the propeller blades. The energy equation 
Lay now be written as 


( 1 - 


= + «)F-^ + ^ 


d r 


d r 


( 1 . 2 ) 


here E is the additional loss of energy in unit time. Now assume that 
le propeller is formed of B identical blades and that c is the chord of 
.iy blade at the radial distance r. Then if W is the velocity of this 
Lade element relative to the fluid and if C D is the drag coefficient, 
le drag of the element extending a distance dr along the blade is 

\0 B cqW 2 dr 

id the loss of energy in unit time from the B blade elements at the 


udial distance r is 


dE — C D Bcq W s dr 
Tr [ -\ c d BcqW* 


(1.3) 


Now the axial velocity at the propeller disc is u or V (1 + a), and 
ie rotational velocity changes from zero in front of the disc to cor 

behind it. Thus the mean rotational velo¬ 
city relative to the blades, which are 
rotating with the angular velocity 12, is 
(42 — ±<»)r or Qr(\—a'). The flow 
relative to the blade element at radial 
D * distance r can be represented as in Fig. 16, 

and if cp is the angle of inclination of the 
isultant velocity W to the plane of rotation 



W simp = V (I 4~ a) 

W cos <P = .Qr(l — a') | (L4) 

Lie velocity W is therefore known in terms of the interference factors a 
id a', and the loss of energy due to the drag of the blades can be 
stermined from (1.3). 


2. Approximate Solution. If it be desired to obtain the minimum 
ss of energy of an ideal propeller, it is necessary that the axial and 
tational interference factors shall vary along the blade in the manner 
town in Fig. 13, but it is to be noted that the chief variation in these 
ctors is confined to a small region near the boss of the propeller. 
l deriving an approximate equation for the efficiency of a propeller 
is legitimate therefore to assume mean values of a and a' along the 
hole blade and to replace the equations for the elements of thrust 
id torque by their integral forms 

T = 2 it R 2 q V 2 (1 + a) a 
P = QQ*=n R 2 q V Q 2 R 2 (1 + a) a’ 


id 


( 2 . 1 ) 

(2.2) 
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The efficiency of the propeller then is 

V T 21 2 fl 

v -p- 


where 



(2.3) 


To proceed further it is necessary to evaluate the loss of energy E 
due to the drag of the propeller blades. In most conventional shapes 
of propeller blades the chord c increases slowly from the boss to 
a maximum value in the outer half of the blade and then decreases 
again towards the tip of the blade. The drag coefficient C D of the 
blade section will generally have its minimum value over the principal 
working sections of the blade where the chord is large and will increase 
both towards the root owing to the increasing thickness of the blade 
section and towards the tip owing to the less efficient conditions of 
operation and possibly also to high tip speed. Thus as an approximation 
it is legitimate to assume a constant value of the product of chord and 
drag coefficient along the blade. On this basis put 

^ R On = o8 (2.4) 

R 

where o jcR 2 = f Be dr (2.5) 

o 

so that a is the ratio of the total blade area to the propeller disc area 
and may be called the solidity of the propeller, while 2 d is the effective 
mean value of the drag coefficient C D . The loss of energy due to the 
drag of the propeller blades may then be calculated as 

R 

E = j ^ C D BcQW 3 dr 
0 

R 

= oSjzRq J W 3 dr 
o 

Now referring to Fig. 16, let <p x be the value of cp at the tip of the 
blade, and then 

Q r (1 — a') tancp = V (1 + a) 

= Q R (1 — a') tan <p x 

or r = R tan cp x cot cp 

while the resultant velocity W is 

W = V (1 + a) coseccp 

= Q R (1 — a') tancp x coseccp 
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Pith these substitutions the integral for the loss of energy becomes 
E=cd7i R 2 qQ 3 B 3 (1 — a') 3 /(9i) (2.6) 

31/2 

here / (<Pi) = J tan 4 rp L cosec 5 9 ? d 9 ? 


ad on evaluating this last integral 1 2 
/ (<Pi) = -g- (2 + 5 tan 2 rp x ) sec <p x ■ 


3 1 

i6 tan4, <Pi i°g x 



Numerical values of / ( 9 ^) as a function of tan^ 
are given in Table 5 and are shown graphic- 
ally in Fig. 17. Also the angle cp x which occurs 
in this formula can be expressed in terms of 
the interference factors a and a' by the equation 

(2.8) 


01 02 OS 0.V OS 

Tan 

Fig. 17. 


Table 5. 


• blg * 17 * tan<p x 0 0.10 0.20 0.30 0.40 0.50 

f(<Pi) 0.250 0.258 0.282 0.325 0.393 0.488 

3. Propeller Efficiency. The energy equation for the propeller, on the 
isumptions adopted, is 

(1 — a') Q Q » (1 + a) V T + E ( 3 . 1 ) 

id the efficiency of the propeller is 

V T 


is convenient to express this efficiency r\ as the product of three factors 

V = Vi rh Vz ( 3 . 2 ) 

1 


id r] z represents the additional efficiency factor due to the drag of 
e propeller blades. With these definitions the torque coefficient of 
e propeller is obtained from ( 2 . 2 ) as 

q —_ P _ A (1 — t} 2 ) 

” n&QSPlP ‘ ' Vl ( 3 ' 4) 

d then the equation for the thrust gives 

fl Q.-XT.-*»S! j = 3 >L 


1 This integration is performed by means of the standard formulae 

/ **. 0 jn „ j _ n — 25 / n g 7 cos <p cosec n 1 

cosec ,L <pd<p = ~-- I cosec n * (pd (p — -j.— 


cosec (pd (p- 


1 , 1 — COS (p 

2 1 4- cos (p 
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or alternatively, putting rj = rj x rj 2 rj z 

%=1 -~QoV2V 3 (f) a ( 3 - 5 ) 

Finally the energy equation, (3.1), becomes 
w. P = -3- p + E 

12 Vi 

E 

and hence % (1 — %) Qc = 

= »?|o«5/(9i) 

or % = 1— & ad f(<Pi) (3-6) 

These last equations suffice to determine the efficiency of a propeller 
when the values of a 8 , and X are known. The shape of the propeller 
is not determined and the result must be regarded as the highest efficiency 
which can be obtained from a propeller of solidity a designed to give 
the torque coefficient Q c at the speed ratio X when the mean drag 
coefficient of the blade sections is 2 8. To perform the calculation the 
equations are rewritten as 

Vi =l — ^Q C [see (3.4)] 
tancp x [see (2.8)] 

n% = 1 — 

Vi = i— y QcVtV 3 (^) 3 



Starting with any assumed value of rjJX and given values of c 8 and Q c , 
these equations determine in turn rj 2 , tanq) v rj z , and rj v from which 
the values of rj and X are finally obtained. 

The preceding analysis is based on a consideration of the action of 
the propeller blades and in any exact comparison with experimental 
results it is necessary to make a further allowance for the drag of the 
propeller boss. If R 0 is the radius of this boss, which is usually of the 
order of one tenth of the radius of the propeller, the drag of the boss 
may be estimated roughly as 

D = 0.5 uz Rq q V 2 

and this drag must be subtracted from the thrust of the propeller. The 
drag of the boss can therefore be represented approximately by an 
additional efficiency factor ?y 4 , determined by the equation 

T — D 

Vi /p 


or 




l — rji 


A 3 Ro_y 
2 rj Q c R / 


(3.8) 



efficiency 
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a theoretical discussions, however, it is best to ignore the drag of the 
oss of the propeller and to regard the aerodynamic action of the 
ropeller as that of the blades only. 

4. Numerical Results. The equations (3.7), of the preceding section, 
ave been used to determine the efficiency of a propeller for a suitable 


Table 6. Calculation of Propeller Efficiency (or 6 — 0.0016, Q c — 0.004). 


Vv 1 

■>l2 

tan cp x 


Vs 

Vi 

X 

V 

0.15 

0.973 

0.154 

0.269 

0.898 

0.482 

0.072 

0.421 

0.20 

0.980 

0.204 

0.283 

0.892 

0.782 

0.156 

0.683 

0.25 

0.984 

0.254 

0.302 

0.883 

0.889 

0.222 

0.773 

0.30 

0.987 

0.304 

0.327 

0.873 

0.936 

0.281 

0.807 

0.35 

0.989 

0.354 

0.358 

0.860 

0.960 

0.336 

0.816 

0.40 

0.990 

0.404 

0.396 

0.845 

0.974 

0.390 

0.815 

0.45 

0.991 

0.454 

0.439 

0.828 

0.982 

0.442 

0.805 

0.50 | 

0.992 

0.504 

0.493 

0.804 

0.987 

0.494 

0.787 


inge of the three parameters a <5, Q r , and X. The solidity or of a propeller 
dth blades of conventional shape usually ranges from 0.08 for a propeller 
dth two blades to 0.16 for a propeller with four blades, and the value 



of <3, which is half the mean profile 
drag coefficient C may vary from 
0.005 for thin blade sections under 
favorable conditions to 0.010 or more 
for thicker sections under less favor¬ 
able conditions. The range of values 
chosen for a d has therefore been 


Table 7. Effect of Propeller Boss. 


X 

V 

>h 

VV* 

0.072 

0.421 

0.999 

0.421 

0.156 

0.683 

0.993 

0.678 

0.222 

0.773 

0.982 

0.759 

0.281 

0.807 

0.966 

0.779 

0.336 

0.816 

0.942 

0.769 

0.390 

0.815 

0.909 

0.741 

0.442 

0.805 

0.866 

0.697 

0.494 

0.787 

0.808 

i 

0.636 


rom zero to 0,0024. The torque coefficient Q c of a propeller rarely 
xceeds 0.006 but the calculations have been extended to the large 
alue of 0.012; and the range of X considered has been from 0.1 to 0.5. 
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Details of the calculations in one case are given in Table 6 in order 
to show the varying importance of the three efficiency factors, and in 
Table 7 the additional loss of efficiency due to a boss of radius 0.1 R is 
also given. These results are illustrated in Fig. 18, the successive curves 
showing the values of ?] v 7] x 7] 2i rj, and rj Thus the top curve shows 
the ideal efficiency when all sources of loss of energy other than the 
axial momentum are ignored, and the distance between the following 
curves show the additional loss of efficiency due respectively to the 
rotational motion of the slipstream, the drag of the propeller blades 
and the drag of the boss. The chief loss of efficiency at low values 
of X is due to the axial motion of the slipstream, but this loss becomes 
very small at higher values of X. The loss of efficiency due to the 
rotational motion of the slipstream is always small and does not exceed 
2 per cent. The loss of efficiency due to the drag of the propeller blades 
is always important, rising from 10 per cent at low values of X to 
20 per cent at the higher values. Finally the additional loss of efficiency 


Table 8. Propeller Efficiency. Values of r\ in Per Cent to Nearest 0.5 Per Cent. 


ad 

A 

Qc = 0.001 

0.002 

0.004 

0.008 

0.012 

0 

0.10 

76 

66-7* 

58 

48 

43 


0.15 

89 

82-7, 

73-7* 

64 

58-7, 



94 

89-7* 

83-7* 

75 

69-7, 


0.25 

96-7* 

93-7* 

89-7, 

82-7* 

77-7* 


0.30 

98 

96 

93 

87-7* 

83 


0.40 

99 

98 

96 

93 

90 


0.50 

99-7* 

99 

97-7, 

95-7* 

93-7* 

0.0008 


63 

61 

55-7* 

47 

42 


0.16 

71 

74-7* 

70-7* 

63 

57-7* 



73-7* 

80-7* 

79 

73-7* 

68 -7, 


0.25 

74 

83 

84-7, 

80-7* 

76 


0.30 

73 

83-7* 

87 

85 

81-7* 


0.40 

68 

82-7* 

88 -7* 

89-7* 

87-7* 


0.50 

61 

79-7* 

88 

91 

91 

0.0016 

0.10 

48 

54-7* 

55 

46-Va 

41 


0.15 

53 

66 -7, 

67 

61 

56 


0.20 

53 

71 

74-7, 

71 

67 


0.25 

51 

72 

to- 1 /. 

78 

75 


0.30 

47-7 2 

71-7* 

81 

82 

80 


0.40 

37 

67-7* 

81 

86 

86 


0.50 

22 

60-7* 

78-7. 

86-7, 

87 

0.0024 

0.10 

33-7. 

49-7* 

51 

45-Vs 

41-7, 


0.15 

34 

58-7, 

64 

60 

55-7, 


0.20 

32 

61 

71 

69-7, 

66 


0.25 

28 

61 

74 

75 

73 


0.30 

22 

69-7, 

75-7, 

79 

78 


0.40 

6 

52 

74 

82-7, 

83 


0.50 

— 

41 

69 

81-7, 

83-7, 
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e to the propeller boss is negligible at small values of A but becomes 
ry important at the higher values and reduces the maximum efficiency 
>m 8 I-Y 2 per cent to 78 per cent. 



Fig. 19a. Fig. 19b. 



Fig. 19 c. Fig. 19d. 

Figs. 19 a—d. Propeller efficiency curves for constant Qr. 

From detailed calculations of the type given in Table 6 curves of 
;he efficiency rj against the speed ratio A are obtained for chosen values 
)f the two parameters a 6 and Q c , and from these curves the values 
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of the efficiency to the nearest 0.5 per cent have been read and are 
recorded in Table 8 above. The results are also shown graphically in 
Fig. 19 and Fig. 20. Fig. 19 shows the variation of the efficiency rj 



Fig-. 20 c. Fig. 20d. 

Figs. 20a—d. Propeller efficiency curves for constant a 6. 

with the torque coefficient Q c for each of the four chosen values of a <5. 
When a d is zero the highest efficiency is obtained when the torque 
coefficient is smallest, but as the value of a d increases the loss of 
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efficiency is greatest for the lower values of the torque coefficient, and 
' or any chosen values of a d and X there is a best value of the torque 
eoefficient which gives the highest .efficiency. The effect of an increase 
yf a d on the efficiency is shown more clearly in Fig. 20, and from curves 
yi this type it is possible to estimate the efficiency for any intermediate 
palue of a d. 


The curves of Fig. 19 for a d = 0 may be compared with the previous 
3urves of Fig. 15, and it can be verified that the assumption of mean 

values of the interference factors a 
and a' along the blades instead of 
the best distribution has not made 
any important difference in the 
efficiency calculated for given values 
of X and Q c . 

In Fig, 21 the efficiency rj is 
plotted against the torque coeffi¬ 
cient Q e for the speed ratio X = 0.25 
and for a range of values of ad. 
A constant value of X means a 
constant ratio of forward speed to 
a¥ ' o.oo 2 om~lm am mog a adt 2 tip speed, and so the curves of 
Fig. 21. this figure show the variation of 

efficiency with the torque coeffi¬ 
cient when the forward speed and tip speed of the propeller remain 
constant. Curves of this type can therefore be used to determine 
the best diameter of a propeller when gearing is introduced in order 
to maintain a constant tip speed. Assuming an engine of 500 b.h.p., 
a tip speed of 800 f.p.s. and a forward speed of 200 f.p.s., the following 
optimum conditions are obtained, the range quoted corresponding to an 
efficiency which does not fall more than 0.5 per cent below the maxi¬ 
mum possible value. 



a 6 max. r/ 

0.0008 0.845 

0.0016 0.795 

0.0024 0.755 


Best Q c 

0.0024 to 0.0045 
0.0035 to 0.0061 
0.0051 to 0.0080 


diameter 


8 to 11 ft. 

7 to 9 ft. 

6 to 7-V 2 ft. 


These numerical val¬ 
ues show that it is 
best to us© an airscrew 
of large diameter and 
small solidity. 


In Fig. 22 the efficiency rj is plotted against the torque coefficient Q c 
for a d — 0.0008 and for a range of values of the speed ratio X. Curves 
of this type can be used to determine the best diameter of a propeller 
advancing with a definite velocity F, rotating with the angular velocity Q 
^nd absorbing the power P. Assuming an engine power of 500 b.h.p. 
and a forward speed of 200 f.p.s, as in the previous numerical example, 
and taking a constant value of 200 for Q (1900 r.p.m. approximately), 
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the following numerical values are derived. It appears that the best 
diameter is approximately 8 ft. for the assumed conditions of power 
and speed. 

At this stage of development of 
the theory it is possible to make 
a first rough comparison with ex¬ 
perimental results. In Figs. 7 and 8 
some experimental results are re¬ 
produced for a series of propellers 
of solidity 0.095, and on examining these curves it appears that the 
maximum efficiency of each curve occurs approximately where Q c — 0.011 X. 
In Fig. 23 these maximum efficiencies are plotted against X together 

too 
V 


080 


0.00 


0.V0 


0.20 


0.1 0.2 as A G¥ 

Fig. 23. 




A 

Diameter 

Qc 

V 

0.15 

13-Va ft. 

0.00035 

' 0.480 

0.20 

10 ft. 

0.0015 

0.785 

0.25 

8 ft. 

0.0045 

0.840 

0.30 

6- 2 / 3 ft. 

0.0112 

0.825 


with the calculated curves of efficiency when Q c = 0.010 X for two 
values of a <5. It is evident that the calculated and experimental curves 
are of the same shape and that the experimental results correspond to 
a value of <5 in the neighborhood of 0.010; and this value of S would be 
a reasonable estimate for the blade sections used in the design of the 
propellers. 


CHAPTER Y 

THE BLADE ELEMENT THEORY 

1. The Primitive Blade Element Theory. The momentum theory of 
the propeller, which has been developed in the previous chapters, is 
based on a consideration of the mean axial and rotational velocity in 
the slipstream, and determines the thrust and torque of a propeller 
from the rate of increase of momentum of the fluid. The theory 
determines an upper limit to the efficiency of any propeller, depending 

14* 
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on its rate of advance and on the power absorbed, but it gives no 
indication of the form which must be given to the propeller to achieve 
this result. An alternative method of analyzing the behavior of a propeller 
is to estimate directly the forces experienced by the blades of the 
propeller due to their motion through the air. A crude attempt to estimate 
the force on the blade was made by W. Froude 1 , but the development 
of the blade element theory in its true form is due almost entirely to 
the work of S. Drzewiecki 2 . 

Consider an element of a blade extending over a length dr oi the 
radius at a distance r from the axis of rotation as shown in Fig. 24. 
The cross-section of this element has the shape of an airfoil section 
whose chord is inclined at an angle 6 to the plane of rotation of the 

propeller, and the motion of this ele¬ 
ment is the resultant of the forward 
velocity V of the aircraft and the ro¬ 
tational velocity Qr corresponding to 
Fig. 24. the angular velocity Q of the propeller. 

The resultant velocity W of the element 
through the air and the angle of inclination cp of this velocity to the 
plane of rotation are therefore determined by the equations 

W 2 = V 2 + Q 2 r 2 (1.1) 

V 

and tan<p=z-gfp (1.2) 

Also the apparent angle of incidence a of the airfoil section is the excess 
of the blade angle 0 over this angle cp , or 

oc = 0 — cp (1.3) 

The development of the blade element theory of the propeller is 
based on the assumptions that the aerodynamic force acting on the 
blade element can be estimated as the force on a suitable airfoil of the 
same cross-section, advancing through the air with the uniform linear 
velocity W at the angle of incidence a, and that the force on the whole 
blade can be derived by adding the contributions of all the elements 
along the blade. The theory clearly admits of no interference between 
the successive blade elements, except in so far as such interference 
modifies the characteristics assumed for the airfoil section; and the 
validity of the theory depends intimately on the airfoil characteristics 
adopted for the blade elements. The discussion of this important question 
will be deferred to a later stage, and for the present it will be assumed 
that the lift and drag coefficients of each blade element are known as 
functions of the angle of incidence and of the shape of the cross-section. 

1 Transactions Institute of Naval Architects, Vol. 19, p. 47, 1878. 

2 Bulletin de TAssociation Technique Maritime, 1892 et seq. 
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Referring to Eig. 25, the blade element will experience a lift force d L 
at right angles to the direction of motion and a drag force d D opposing 
this motion. Resolving at right angles to the plane of rotation, the 
thrust on the blade element is 

d T — d L cos cp — d D sin <p 

and similarly, resolving in the direction of the rotational velocity, the 
torque opposing the rotation of the propeller is 

d Q = (d L sin cp + & D coscp) r 

Also, if c is the chord of the blade element, the elementary lift and 
drag forces can be expressed in terms of the corresponding non-dimen¬ 
sional coefficients as dL = Cl g W 2 c dr 
and d D = ~ Cp g W 2 cdr 

Then, adding the contributions of the corre- 25 . 

sponding elements on each of the B blades 

of the propeller, the elements of thrust and torque become 

= ~ Beg W 2 ( C L cos(p — C&sincp) (1.4) 

and ~ B cr g W 2 (Cjj sincp -f C D cos cp) (1.5) 

These two equations represent the complete solution of the behavior 
of a propeller according to the primitive blade element theory, and 
they suffice to determine the characteristics of any given propeller. 
The propeller is defined by the number B of its blades, by the variation 
of the chord c and blade angle 6 along the blade, and by the shape of 
the blade sections: also the lift and drag coefficients of each of these 
blade sections are known as functions of the angle of incidence a. The 

state of operation of the propeller is defined by the speed ratio X or 

V/jQB, and hence the angle cp is known for each successive blade element, 

. V XR 

smee tancp — = —~ 

The angle of incidence is then derived from (1.3) and the velocity of 
the blade element from (1.1), and finally the thrust and torque of the 
propeller can be obtained by integration of (1.4) and (1.5) along the 
blade. In general this integration must be performed graphically and 
it is only in certain special cases 1 that direct analytical integration is 
possible. 

1 For examples of direct integration see S. Drzewiecki, “Theorie G&nerale 
de rHelice”; Paris, 1920. 
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2. Efficiency of the Blade Element. Since the useful work done by 
the thrust on a blade element is V d T and the power absorbed by 
the element is Q dQ, the efficiency of propulsion is 

VdT 
rt ~ QdQ 

and on substituting the expressions for the elements of thrust and torque 

_ V(Clcos(p — Cjosincp) 

^ Q r (Cl sin cp -f- Cjd cos cp) ' 

It is now convenient to express the ratio of the drag and lift coeffi¬ 
cients as = e = tan y ( 2 . 2 ) 


and the formula for the efficiency of the blade element then becomes 


1 — e tan cp 
1 -j- s cot cp 


(2.3) 


or alternatively *7 = ^TpI y) (2 ‘ 4) 

This form of expression for the efficiency of a blade element appeared 
first in the writings of W. Froude. 

Numerical values of the efficiency deduced from this formula are 
given in Table 9 below, and the curves of efficiency against radial 



Table 9. Efficiency of Blade Element. 



s = 0.025 

0.050 

0.100 

Q r 

V 

= 0.1 

0.748 

0.498 


0.2 

0.871 

0.743 

0.490 


0.5 

0.938 

0.878 

0.762 


1.0 

0.952 

0.905 

0.818 


2.0 

0.940 

0.886 

0.792 


3.0 ) 

0.922 

0.855 

0.744 


4.0 

0.903 

0.823 

0.696 


5.0 

0.885 

0.792 j 

0.653 


distance in the form Q r\V are shown in Fig. 26. For any value of the 
drag-lift ratio e , the efficiency is zero at the radius s VjQ, rises rapidly 
with the radius to a maximum value, and then decreases steadily. 
The maximum efficiency occurs at the value of cp determined by the 


condition 4 -™ == 0 

a cp 

and by logarithmic differentiation of (2.4) this condition becomes 


sin 2<p — sin 2 (99 + y) 


cp = 


71 y 

i ~2 


or 


(2.5) 
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Thus the maximum efficiency occurs where the angle cp is slightly less 
than 45°, corresponding to a radius slightly greater than VjQ. It would 
therefore appear to be desirable to concentrate the principal working 
parts of the propeller blades about this radius, and every increase of 
radius of the propeller above this value will imply a reduction in the 
average efficiency of the propeller. The primitive blade element theory 
therefore indicates that the efficiency of a propeller, decreases as the 
diameter increases above a certain optimum value, and this conclusion 
is an absolute contradiction of the conclusion drawn from the ideal 
momentum theory that the efficiency should increase with the diameter 
of the propeller. This discordance 
with the momentum theory, which 
is based on the fundamental laws 
of motion, suggests the necessity 
for a critical examination of the 
basis of the blade element theory. 

That the blade element theory 
in its primitive form is not a satis¬ 
factory method of calculating the 
behavior of a propeller can be illus- a00B 
trated also by a direct appeal to 
experimental results. Fig. 27 shows am 
the thrust and torque coefficients 1 
of a series of propellers with an 0.002 
increasing number of identical 
blades, corresponding to the same 
speed ratio 0.162 in every case. 

The simple blade element theory 
would predict that the thrust 
and torque should be directly proportional to the number of blades, 
and the calculated relationship is also shown in the figure. There is 
a consistent discrepancy between the theoretical lines and the experi¬ 
mental curves, which suggests that the primitive blade element theory 
is not a complete and satisfactory explanation of the behavior of a 
propeller. 

5. Blade Interference. The blade element theory is based on certain 
assumptions regarding the behavior of the blades, and in a critical 
survey of the theory it is convenient to consider in turn the following 
three points:— 

(I) The assumption that the behavior of an element is not affected 
by the adjacent elements of the same blade. 

1 "From Table V of Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 639, 1919. ; 



2 3 ¥ 

Number of Blades 

Fig. 27. 
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(2) The assumption that the effective velocity of the element through 
the air is the resultant of the axial velocity V and the rotational 
velocity Q r. 

(3) The airfoil characteristics to be adopted for the element. 

The independence of the blade elements, assumed in the primitive 
blade element theory and also in all later developments of the theory, 
is analogous to the assumption adopted in the momentum theory that 
the thrust on an elementary annulus of a propeller may be expressed as 
dT = 2qu(u — V) AS 

In the discussion of II 2 it was pointed out that this equation could 
not be established rigorously, but that the error introduced by its 
adoption was believed to be very small. Similarly, in the blade element 

theory, it is not possible to give a 
rigorous proof of the independence 
of the blade elements and the 
validity of the assumption must 
be justified by an appeal to suit¬ 
able experimental results. If the 
assumption is valid, the thrust on 
the blade element at radial dis¬ 
tance r with the blade angle 6 
should be independent of the vari¬ 
ation of the blade angle along the 
remainder of the blade. A check 
of the assumption can therefore 
be obtained by taking two pro¬ 
pellers of different pitch with blades of the same plan form and sec¬ 
tion, and by rotating the blades of one propeller so that the blade 
angles of the two propellers have the same value at a chosen radial 
distance r. The thrust distribution along the blades should then show 
the same element of thrust on the blade elements under examination. 
By means of a series of experiments of this nature C. N. H. Lock 1 has 
established the independence of the blade elements over the principal 
part of the blades, and a typical set of his experimental curves is re¬ 
produced in Fig. 28. 

The next points to examine are the effective velocity of the blade 
element through the air and the airfoil characteristics to be adopted 
for the element. The momentum theory led to the conclusion that the 
axial velocity of the air relative to the propeller was increased from 
V to V (1 + a) at the propeller disc, with a corresponding modification 
due to the relative rotational velocity, and it might be argued that 

1 Experiments to Verify the Independence of the Elements of an Airscrew 
Blade, Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 953, 1924. 
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the effective velocity of the blade element should be estimated in terms 
of these modified velocities. For simplicity the following discussion will 
be confined to the axial component of the velocity, but the conclusions 
will apply, with appropriate modifications, to the rotational compo¬ 
nent also. 

Drzewiecki 1 maintained that there was no logical connection between 
the velocity u of the momentum theory and the velocity experienced 
by the blade element. In his opinion the velocity u represented only 
the mean value of a periodic flow, and the increased velocity at the 
disc of the propeller was not a general increase experienced by all the 
blade elements, but only a local increase concentrated around the blade 
elements and representing the disturbance created by them: it should 
not therefore be used in estimating the force experienced by the blade 
element. Drzewiecki therefore used the undisturbed axial velocity V 
and rotational velocity Q r in estimating the force on the blade elements, 
and when it was found that the application of the theory failed to give 
accurate numerical predictions of the behavior of a propeller, he sought 
the cause of the discrepancy in the airfoil characteristics used for the 
blade elements. 

In the early stages of the development of the theory no clear concep¬ 
tion was possible of the airfoil characteristics to be used for the blade 
elements, since the true nature of the variation of these characteristics 
with the aspect ratio of the airfoil was quite unknown. Experimental 
results, however, showed a variation of these characteristics with aspect 
ratio and it was necessary to assign some suitable aspect ratio to the 
propeller blade in order to define the airfoil characteristics: this aspect 
ratio was commonly chosen to be the ratio of the length of the blade 
to the maximum chord and was usually in the neighborhood of 6. 
When his theory failed to give accurate results, Drzewiecki suggested 
that there might be a change in the airfoil characteristics due to the 
variation in thickness of the section along the blade, and he proposed 
to derive the appropriate characteristics from tests of a specially designed 
series of propellers. 

A different mode of attack was adopted in other countries and 
several authors tried to develop a more accurate theory by incorporating 
the conception of an increased axial velocity. A. Betz 2 and G. de Bothe- 
zat 3 in their presentation of the blade element theory, both used the 
axial velocity u as determined by the momentum theory, while A. Fage 

1 Theorie generale de l’Helice; Paris, 1920. 

2 Die wichtigsten Grundlagen fur den Entwurf von Luftschrauben. Zeitschr. 
f. Flugtechnik u. Motorl. 6, 97, 1915. 

3 The General Theory of Blade Screws. U.S. N.A.C.A. Technical Report 
No. 29, 1918. 
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and H. E. Collins 1 used an empirical fraction of the increase ofggj^eity. 
It was generally recognized that the disturbance of flow at |Fblade 
element consists of one part due to the local action of the elepiOT§' and 
of another part due to the remoter action of the whole propjjiiS^ and 
that only this latter part should be introduced into the the<^; ^ince 
the local disturbance was equally present in the airfoil tests fr<fllf1vhich 
the airfoil characteristics were derived. This conception was so^jbdf but 
the correct division of the disturbance into its two parts was imgeJsible 
until the development of Prandtl’s airfoil theory gave a clear explication 
of the induced velocity caused by an airfoil. The theories t|teefore 
remained on an empirical basis, either as regards the magnitu^^^the 
interference flow to be adopted or as regards the appropriS§3|^rfoil 
characteristics to be used. Betz, using the axial velocity of the m^Mtum 
theory but omitting any rotational interference flow, remarh^p^that 
the appropriate aspect ratio was higher than that of an or s3airfoil 
and tended towards infinite aspect ratio, depending on the Iffrape of 
the blades; and de Bothezat, who used the same increased axial Velocity 
and also introduced the rotational interference flow, adopted Drz^iecki’s 
plan of special propeller tests to determine the airfoil characteristics. 
Page and Collins, on the other hand, retained airfoil characteri|tics of 
aspect ratio 6 in their calculations and were compelled to adopt a^urely 
empirical value for the effective axial velocity experienced by th^blade 
element. 

This general state of confusion and empiricism was inevitable until 
the development of a sound airfoil theory enabled a clear conception 
to be formed of the induced velocity experienced by an airfoil of finite 
span. The primitive blade element theory of Drzewiecki and the various 
modified theories, though correct in general structure could only be 
used in an empirical form, and they have now been replaced by the 
vortex theory which depends fundamentally on the conception that 
the lift of an airfoil section is associated with a circulation of the flow 
around its contour. 

4. The Vortex System of a Propeller. According to modern airfoil 
theory the lift L per unit length of an airfoil section in two-dimensional 
motion is related to the circulation K around its contour by the equation 2 

L = e V K ( 4 . 1 ) 

where q is the density of the fluid and V is the uniform linear velocity 
of the airfoil through the fluid. Also if c is the chord of the airfoil section, 

1 Fage, A v and Collins, H. E., An Investigation of the Magnitude of the 
Inflow Velocity of the Air in the Immediate Vicinity of an Airscrew with a View 
to an Improvement in the Accuracy of Prediction from Airfoil Data of the Per¬ 
formance of an Airscrew. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 328, 1917. 

2 Divisions B V 7 and E III 30. 
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the lift can be expressed in terms of the non-dimensional lift coefficient as 

L — -^-Clq V 2 c 

and hence K = -^C L Vc (4.2) 

Applying this concept of airfoil theory to the problem of the propeller, 
it is evident that there must be a circulation of the flow around the 
blades of the propeller in order to produce the aerodynamic force 
experienced, hy the blades. In general the circulation K around the 
blade element will vary along the blade, but to explain the mode of 
action of the propeller it is simpler to assume as a first step that 
the circulation is constant along the whole blade. The existence of 
this circulation can be expressed also by the statement that there is 
a vorte^ line of strength K, bound 
to theSjdade and running along it 
from rb^tcto tip. But a vortex line 
cannot•#Sgin or end abruptly; unless 
it former a closed curve in the body, 
it must To' continued as a free vortex 
line intiyie fluid, and in this latter 
form it follows the general motion of the fluid as a trailing vortex behind 
the body. Thus the bound vortex K running along the blade of a propeller 
must be continued by two free vortices in the fluid, one springing from 
the root of the blade and the other from its tip. The free vortex springing 
from the roots of the propeller blades will be a straight line along the 
axis of . the propeller and its strength will be B K for a propeller with 
B blades. The tip vortices, each of strength K, will be of helical shape 
and will trace out roughly the paths described by the tips of the propeller 
blades. The system of trailing vortices of a propeller with two blades 
is show^.:diagramatically in Fig. 29. The figure represents a right hand 
propter ^nd the sense of rotation of the axial vortex is the same as 
that of, the propeller, while the rotation of the tip vortices is of the 
opposite sense. These vortex lines constitute the slipstream of the 
propeller, and the motion of the fluid in the slipstream can be calculated 
as thejkinduced velocity of this vortex system. The sense of rotation 
of thejjfertex lines is such that the fluid in the slipstream has an increased 
axial ^jjlQcity and a rotational velocity in the same sense as the rotation 
of the propeller. The general nature of the flow is therefore of the same 
type aas^that postulated in the momentum theory of the propeller. 

The preceding descriptive account of the vortex system of a propeller 
has belli based for simplicity on the assumption that the circulation 
along the blade is constant. More generally, however, the strength of 
the circulation will vary along the blade, and indeed it has been shown 
in III 2 that the condition of constant circulation along the whole blade 
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s physically impossible. Due to the variation of the circulation along 
he blade, trailing vortices will arise, not only at the root and tip of the 
)lade, but from every point of its trailing edge. If d K is the increase 
>f circulation between the points r and (r + d r) of the blade, then 
he strength of the helical vortex springing from this element will be 
— § K, the positive sense of rotation of the vortex line being that shown 
n Fig. 29. The vortex lines springing from one blade of the propeller 
orm a vortex sheet in the form of a screw surface, and there will be 
me such surface for each blade of the propeller. The slipstream of the 
►ropeller consists of these vortex sheets and of the fluid contained 
ietween them. Owing to the contraction of the slipstream behind the 
iropeller, the vortex sheets experience some distortion on leaving the 
ropeller but they settle down eventually to a regular helical form in 
he final wake. 

The disturbance of the flow caused by a propeller can be represented 
s the induced velocity of the complete vortex system, comprising the 
ound vortices of the propeller blades and the free vortex sheets of the 
Upstream, and the motion of the fluid relative to the propeller is the 
esultant of the axial velocity V and this induced velocity. It is now 
ossible to determine the nature of the airfoil characteristics which 
hould be used in the blade element theory of the propeller. According 
d the theory of airfoils of finite span developed by L. Prandtl, the 
ehavior of an element of an airfoil is the same as in two-dimensional 
lotion if due allowance is made for the induced velocity of the system 
£ free vortices which spring from the airfoil. On the same basis therefore 
xe behavior of any element of a propeller blade will be the same as in 
vo-dimensional motion if the relative velocity of the fluid at the element 

derived by including the induced velocity of the system of trailing 
ortices. This principle is the basis of the modem vortex theory of 
le propeller, which has superceded the primitive blade element theory 
id the empirical inflow theories. In many aspects the vortex theory 

very similar to the inflow theories of Betz and de Bothezat, but it 
ssts on a more reliable and more logical basis. 

5- The Induced Velocity. Owing to the difficulty of calculating the 
Lduced velocity of the system of helical vortex sheets which constitute 
le slipstream of a propeller, the induced velocity is usually calculated 
i the assumption that the propeller has a very large number of blades, 
his assumption implies that the vorticity of the slipstream is distributed 
iroughout the whole of the fluid instead of being concentrated on 
few vortex sheets, and the vorticity can then be assumed to be grouped 
. the following manner. Considering first the condition of constant 
rculation along the blades, the boundary of the slipstream is a cylindrical 
)rtex sheet as shown in Fig. 30. In place of the helical vortex lines 
►vering the surface, the vorticity of the sheet may be considered as 
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a close succession of vortex rings RR whose vorticity represents the 
increased axial velocity of the slipstream, and a surface of vortex 
lines LL whose vorticity represents the rotation of the slipstream: 
the vortex system is completed by the axial vortex A A. More generally, 
with circulation varying along the blades of the propeller, the whole slip¬ 
stream must be considered as full of vortex systems of this simpler type. 

The induced velocity of the vortex system in the ultimate wake 
far behind the propeller will be an axial velocity (% — V) and an 
angular velocity co v which will be functions of the radial coordinate r x . 
In this wake the induced velocity of the bound vortices of the propeller 
blades is negligibly small. At the 
propeller disc also the bound vortices 
cannot give any component to the 
axial velocity owing to the symme¬ 
trical distribution of this vorticity re¬ 
lative to any arbitrary point of the 
disc, and hence the axial induced 
velocity (u — V ) will be due wholly to the trailing vortex system. To 
satisfy the condition of continuity of flow the axial velocities u und 
u x must be connected by the equation 



Fig. 30. 


urdr — u x r x dr x (5.1) 

Also, if the contraction of the slipstream can be ignored in calculating 
these induced velocities, it can easily be seen that the axial induced 
velocity at the propeller disc is half that in the ultimate wake; for the 
vortex system is then simply a long cylinder extending indefinitely in 
one direction from the propeller disc, and the induced axial velocity 
at a point of the wake, where the cylinder extends indefinitely in both 
directions, must clearly be double that at the corresponding point of 
the propeller disc. 


Thus 


u— V = 


i 

J 


(% — V) 


or 


u = 4 - (% + y ) 


(5.2) 


which is the well known equation of the momentum theory. 

The induced angular velocity co immediately behind the propeller 
disc can be related to the corresponding angular velocity co ± in the wake 
by considering the constancy of circulation of the fluid. The ring of 
fluid of radius r immediately behind the propeller disc has the circulation 
2 jr co r 2 , and by the laws of hydrodynamics this circulation must remain 
constant as the ring of fluid passes down stream. In the wake the radius 
of the ring has contracted to r x and there must therefore be an increase 
of the angular velocity governed by the equation 

cor 2 = co x r\ 


(5.3) 
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Immediately in front of the propeller disc there can be no such circulation, 
since the fluid approaching the propeller is in irrotational motion. Also 
the bound vorticity of the propeller blades must cause equal and opposite 
induced angular velocities ± co' immediately before and behind the 
propeller disc, and hence the induced angular velocity of the trailing 
cortex system must have the value co' at the propeller disc in order 
so cancel the effect of the bound vortices in front of the disc. It follows 
shat the total induced angular velocity immediately behind the propeller 
lisc is 2 co', and this is the angular velocity previously denoted by co. 
Hence the induced angular velocity of the trailing vortices at the 

propeller disc is co. 


It is now possible to describe the velocity experienced by the blade 
dement. The motion of the blade element is the resultant of the axial 

velocity V and the rotational velo- 
city Q r , which are represented in 
Fig. 31 by NA and ON respectively. 
The induced velocity w of the fluid is 
represented by BA, and the effective 
relative velocity W of the blade ele¬ 
ment through the fluid is therefore re- 
xresented by OB. The components of the induced velocity w are ( u — 7) 

jarallel to the axial velocity V and co r parallel to the rotational 
r elocity Q r, and hence the components of the effective velocity W are 
espectively u and Q — ^ co r. Writing as before 



w = 7 (1 +a) 

co —2 Q a' 


(5.4) 


,nd denoting by cp the angle of inclination of the effective velocity to 
he plane of rotation, these velocity components are 
17 sincp = u = V (I + a) 

Wcoscp^ (Q — l-co)r = Qr(l— a') (5 ' 5) 


6. The Airfoil Characteristics. Using the system of velocities as 
.efined in the previous section, the airfoil characteristics must be chosen 
o correspond to two-dimensional motion or infinite aspect ratio, and 
consideration of the implications of this conclusion explains the diffi- 
ulties encountered in the primitive blade element theory and in the 
iter inflow theories. Thus de Bothezat, using effectively the induced 
elocities of the vortex theory, found that airfoil characteristics of a wing 
f an ordinary aspect ratio were unsuitable, and was compelled to 
dvocate special propeller tests to determine the appropriate charac- 
3ristics; Fage and Collins, retaining airfoil characteristics corresponding 
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to an aspect ratio 6, were unable to retain the full values of the inter¬ 
ference velocities and were compelled to reduce these velocities by an 
empirical factor; and Drzewiecki, who admitted no interference velocities 
in his theory, was also reduced to the expedient of special propeller 
tests, and the airfoil characteristics appropriate to his theory would 
have corresponded to an aspect ratio less than that of an ordinary wing. 

Airfoil characteristics are usually determined from tests of a rect¬ 
angular airfoil of aspect ratio 5 or 6, and before using these characteristics 
in propeller calculations it is necessary to correct them to infinite aspect 
ratio. The necessary transformation formulae have been determined 
by the theory of airfoils of finite span 1 but it is important that the trans¬ 
formation shall be made on the basis of the best known formulae for 
rectangular airfoils and not on the simpler hypothesis of elliptic lift 
distribution across the span of the airfoil. Denoting the aspect ratio 
of the rectangular airfoil by A and the values corresponding to infinite 
aspect ratio by the suffix (0), the appropriate transformation formulae 2 are 


a ° = a— + t ) 
j m = C D —^(l + d) 


( 6 . 1 ) 


where the angle of incidence is expressed in circular measure, and the 
corrections to the angle of incidence and to the drag coefficient are 
made at definite values of the lift coefficient. The coefficients r and 8 
are zero for a wing with elliptic loading, but for a rectangular airfoil 
they have the values given in Table 10. In 
this Table s 0 and s denote respectively the 
d Cl 

values of - for infinite aspect ratio and 

for the rectangular airfoil of aspect ratio A. 

For an airfoil of aspect ratio 6, the value 
of A/s 0 is approximately unity and thus, 
compared with the transformation formulae 
for elliptic loading, the correction to the 
angle of incidence is increased by 17 per cent 
and that to the drag coefficient by 5 per cent. 

The latter is probably unimportant, but the correction to the angle of 
incidence will lead to noticeable discrepancies unless the correct formulae 
for rectangular airfoils are used. • 

Table II gives the results of applying the transformation formulae 
to a typical airfoil section 3 suitable for a propeller blade, and the 


Table 10. 

Transformation Constants. 


A/«s 0 

A/s 

T 

(5 

0.50 

0.85 

0.10 

0.019 

0.75 

1.11 

0.14 

0.034 

1.00 

1.37 

0.17 

0.049 

1.25 

1.63 

0.20 

0.063 

1.50 

1.89 

0.22 

0.076 


1 See Division E IV 6. 

2 See Division E IV (6.7), (6.10). 

3 Aerofoil No. 3 of Br. A.B.C. B. and M. 322, 1917. 
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Table 11 . Transformation of Airfoil Characteristics. 


Aspect Ratio - 6 

Infinite Aspect Ratio 

Elliptic Loading 

Rectangular Airfoil 

Cl 

a 

Cd 


Cd o 

e 

a o 

Cdo 

€ 

0.094 

—4° 

0.0294 

—4.3° 

0.0289 

0.308 

—4.3° 

0.0289 

0.308 

0.248 

—2 

0.0210 

—2.8 

0.0177 

0.071 

—2.9 

0.0176 

0.071 

0.392 

0 

0.0222 

—1.2 

0.0141 

0.0360 

—1.4 

0.0137 

0.0350 

0.548 

2 

0.0278 

0.3 

0.0119 

0.0217 

0.1 

0.0112 

0.0204 

0.702 

4 

0.0382 

1.9 

0.0120 

0.0171 

1.5 

0.0108 

0.0154 

0.845 

6 

0.0515 

3.4 

0.0137 

0.0162 

3.0 

0.0119 

0.0141 

0.980 

8 

0.0664 

5.0 

0.0154 

0.0157 

4.5 

0.0131 

0.0134 

1.125 

10 

0.0841 

6.6 

0.0170 

0.0151 

6.0 

0.0139 

0.0123 

1.228 

12 

0.1034 

8.3 

0.0234 

0.0190 

7.7 

0.0196 

0.0159 


numerical values show clearly the importance of using the correct trans¬ 
formation formulae, more particularly in deducing the angle of incidence. 
The Table can also be used to examine another point of interest. In order 

to simplify calculations relating 
to a propeller, it is frequently 
assumed either that the profile 
drag coefficient Cx) 0 is constant 
or that the drag-lift ratio e is 
constant. The numerical values 
in this Table and the curves of 
Fig. 32 suggest that the assump¬ 
tion of a constant profile drag 
coefficient is valid over a wider 

range than that of a constant 
OSS 050 075 1.00 C, t25 , ° , * •, ,, , 

L drag-lift ratio, and that neither 

Fig. 32. ^ 

assumption is quite satisfactory. 

7. Multiplane Interference. The vortex theory of the propeller is based 
on the assumption that the blade of a propeller may be divided into 
a large number of elements and that each of these elements, which 
have the form of airfoil sections, may be regarded as in uniform linear 
motion through the fluid and subject to the induced velocity of the 
trailing vortex system of the slipstream. The velocity of a typical blade 
element is the resultant of an axial component F, the forward speed 
of the propeller through the fluid, and of a rotational component Q r, 
corresponding to the angular velocity Q of the propeller about its axis. 
This second component is not strictly a linear velocity, since the blade 
clement is describing a helical path on the surface of a cylinder of 
radius r, whose axis is the axis of rotation of the propeller. If this 
cylinder is unrolled and represented on a flat surface as in Fig. 33, the 
elements of the blades of the propeller appear as a series of airfoil 
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sections along an axis A A. The distance between consecutive airfoil 
sections is 2 n r\B and, to represent the system correctly, the set of B 
airfoil sections representing the B blades of the propeller must be repeated 
again and again so as to form an infinite series or cascade of airfoils. 
The axis A A represents the plane of rotation of the propeller and hence 
the airfoil sections are inclined to this axis at the angle d, which is the 
blade angle of these elements of the propeller blade. 

The motion of the blade elements, which are members of this cascade, 
is composed of a velocity Q r along the axis of the cascade and of 
a velocity V normal to this axis, but in 
order to represent the behavior of the 
blade elements correctly by the two- 
dimensional flow past the cascade it is 
necessary to modify this system of velo¬ 
cities in one respect. In the two-dimensional problem the mean velocity 
normal to the axis of the cascade retains a constant value in order to 
satisfy the condition of continuity of flow, but in the actual flow past 
the propeller, which the cascade is to represent, there is a radial con¬ 
traction of the circular annulus with a corresponding increase of the 
axial velocity. The two-dimensional cascade can therefore only be used 
to represent the flow immediately before and behind the propeller, and 
the velocity normal to the axis of the cascade must be taken to be 
the axial velocity u through the propeller 



~T 

Fig. 33. 




then assumes the form shown in Fig. 34. In ' 52r 

front of the cascade the resultant velocity W ± ZL_ 

has the components u normal to the axis A A Flg 34 

and Q r parallel to it. The normal velocity 

retains the same value behind the cascade, but the tangential component 
is reduced to (Q — co) r and the resultant velocity W 2 is therefore less 
than the initial velocity W x . This reduction of velocity implies an increase 
of pressure and the cascade experiences a normal force F, which corre¬ 
sponds to the thrust of the blade elements of the propeller. Also the 
change in the tangential component of the velocity is associated with a 
corresponding force X, so that Xr represents the torque of the blade elements. 

By considering the behavior of a cascade of airfoils it is possible 
to deduce the behavior of the corresponding blade elements of a propeller 
in terms of the axial velocity through the disc of the propeller. The 
analysis determines the rotational velocity co imparted to the slipstream, 
but it is necessary to revert to the true cylindrical form of the slipstream 
in order to determine the relationship between the normal velocity u 
used in the cascade analysis and the axial velocity V of the propeller. 


Aerodynamic Theory IV 
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8. Cascade of Airfoils. Consider first a cascade of frictionless airfoils, 
around each, of which there is a circulation K ; let u be the component 
of the velocity normal to the axis of the cascade, and let the tangential 
component change from w x in front of the cascade to w 2 behind it. 


Also let $ be the distance between consecutive airfoils of the cascade, 
and let X and Y be respectively the tangential and normal components 
of the force on each member of the cascade. In the corresponding 
propeller problem, which is represented by this cascade, the tangential 
„ velocities would be 



* 

Fig. 35 . 


w 2 = (Q — co) r J 

and the elements of thrust and torque 
would be respectively 

d Y _ r> y 

% < 8 * 2 ) 
and = BXr 

dr 


where B is the number of the propeller blades, and where 

Bs = 2cn:r (8.3) 

Applying Bernoulli’s equation to the flow relative to the cascade, 
the increase of pressure behind the cascade is obtained immediately as 

Vi—Pi — l eM- 

and the normal force Y on each member of the cascade is represented 
by this pressure over a length s of the axis. Hence 

Y = y Q ( w i — w l) s (8.4) 


The mass flow per unit length of the cascade is q u and this fluid 
receives a component of velocity (w 1 — w 2 ) parallel to the axis of the 

cascade. Hence the tangential force per unit 
length of the cascade is q u (w 1 — w 2 ) and the 
force on each member of the cascade is 

X = q u (w x — w 2 ) (8.5) 

These components X and Y of the force on 
each member of the cascade can also be derived 
by considering the circulation K around the section and the correspond¬ 
ing lift force L. The resultant velocities W x and W 2 in front of and 
behind the cascade can be represented as in Eig. 36, and the resultant 
velocity W experienced by the airfoil section will be intermediate between 
these two values. The circulation around each airfoil section is simply 

K — (w x — w 2 ) s 

and hence the lift L per unit length of each airfoil section is 

L ~ Q W (W x - W 2 ) ft 
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The components of this force are respectively 

X — q u (w x — w 2 ) s 
and Y — qw (w 1 — w 2 ) s 

This value of the tangential component X agrees with the previous 
expression (8.5), and a comparison of the value of the normal component 
with the previous expression (8.4) leads to the conclusion that 

w = (w x + w 2 ) (8.6) 

Thus the effective tangential component of the velocity experienced 
by the airfoil section is the mean of the values before and behind the 
cascade, and the effective resultant velocity W is the vectorial mean 
of the resultant velocities W x and W 2 . 

Applying these results to the problem of a propeller by means of 
the relationships (8.1), (8.2), and (8.3), the circulation around the blade 

element is K = ^-a>r 2 (8.7) 

and in terms of this circulation the element of thrust per unit length 

of blade becomes -j— — B q K IQ - 2 co J r 

-B e K(Or-^) ( 8 . 8 , 

while the corresponding element of torque per unit length of blade 

is simply = BqKut (8.9) 

This system of equations must be completed by an additional equation 
expressing the relationship between the axial velocity u through the 
propeller disc and the forward speed V of the propeller. This equation 
is the well known axial momentum equation 

,1 rp 

z= 4:71 qu (u — V)r ( 8 . 10 ) 

The system of equations (8.8), (8.9), and (8.10) suffice to determine 
the thrust and torque of a propeller when the distribution of circulation 
along the blade is known, but further analysis is necessary to relate this 
circulation to the shape and blade angle of the airfoil section and to 
allow for the profile drag of the blades. Since the lift of an airfoil section 
per unit length is L = q W K 

and since this lift can also be expressed in terms of the usual non- 
dimensional lift coefficient C L as 

the circulation K is related to the lift coefficient C L by the equation 

K = ±C l Wc ( 8 . 11 ) 


15* 
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If this substitution is made in (8.8) and (8.9), the expressions for the 
elements of thrust and torque assume the forms 

~ = \b C q W 2 Cl cos cp 
and — y Bcr qW 2 C l sin <p 

where tan cp = - u . - - 

Q~ Y o>y 

These are the usual equations as derived in the blade element theory 
of the propeller with the drag of the blades omitted. 

When the effect of the profile drag of the airfoil sections is included 
in the analysis, there will be a certain loss of total pressure head p r 
as the air passes through the cascade and the equation (8.4) for the 
normal force will assume the modified form 

Y = W D S — P'* ( 8 . 12 ) 

while the equation (8.5) for the tangential force is unaltered. Also if K 
is the circulation around each of the airfoil sections, the lift will still be 

L = qWK 

but it is no longer possible to determine this circulation as (w 1 — w 2 ) s , 
since the tangential velocity imparted to the air as it passes through 
the cascade is due partly to the lift of the airfoil sections and partly 
to their drag in the proportion of the components of these two forces 
parallel to the axis of the cascade. 

If D is the drag of each airfoil section, the normal and tangential 
components of the resultant force are respectively 

v u L -f w D 

x ~~ .. w 

1 w L — u D 

and J = ~ w - 


Eliminating the lift from these two equations and substituting for X 
and Y from (8.5) and (8.12), the drag is obtained in the form 
WD = wX — uY 


■ Q U - W 2 ) S 


w - (w x + w 2 ) 


+ u j/ s 


But WD represents the rate of loss of energy due to the drag of each 
airfoil section and u p's is simply another measure of this loss of energy 
in terms of the loss of total pressure head of the air on passing through 
the cascade. Hence, with the other term zero we have 

w = i ( Wl + w 2 ) 


as previously obtained for the ideal cascade. 
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Finally, in terms of the lift and drag coefficients of the airfoil section, 
the elements of thrust and torque of the propeller are obtained in their 
usual forms 

= B Y = -f B c q W 2 ( C L cos cp — C D sin cp) 
and = BXr = ~ j Bcr q W 1 {Cl sin cp + Cjy cos cp) 



Fig. 37 . 


9. Airfoil Characteristics in a Cascade. The discussion of the behavior 
of an infinite cascade of airfoil sections has led to the same form of 
equations for the thrust and torque of the blade element of a propeller 
as was derived previously by considering a single blade element, but 
it is necessary to examine whether the airfoil characteristics for the 
blade element in two-dimensional motion 
are the same for a cascade of airfoils as 
for a single airfoil. The general theoretical 
solution of this problem is not known, 
but the results for a cascade of straight 
line airfoils are available and were in fact used by Joukowski 1 in his 
propeller theory. 

Let c be the chord of each straight line airfoil, set at an angle 0 to 
the axis of the cascade, and let s be the spacing of the airfoils along 
the cascade. Also let W be the effective velocity experienced by each 
airfoil at an angle of incidence a: this velocity W, in accordance with 
the previous discussion, is to be taken as the vectorial mean of the 
velocities in front of and behind the cascade. Then the lift L of each 
airfoil can be expressed in terms of the standard non-dimensional lift 

coefficient C L in the form L = ~ C L p W 2 c 

and this lift coefficient is determined by the equation 2 

Cl _ 2 tank x ,q ^ 

2 7t sin oc n a sin 6 

where 6 is the blade angle and a is the ratio of airfoil chord c to spacing s 
along the axis of the cascade, or in terms of the dimensions of the 

propeller, a = — = (9.2) 

Also the subsidiary parameter x is determined in association with two 
additional parameters p and q by the set of equations 

sin p — cos 6 sin q 
sink x — sin 0 tan q 

~<j = x sin 6 + p cos 6 


(9.3) 


1 Travaux de la Section de Physique de la Societe des Amis des Sciences 
Naturelles; Moscow, 1915. 

2 These formulae are derived from Joukowski’s paper with slight modification 
and change of notation. 
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For a single airfoil in two-dimensional motion the ratio C L j 2 71 sin a 
would be unity 1 , and the importance of this analysis is to determine 
how far the value of this ratio is modified by the mutual interference 
of the airfoils in the infinite cascade. Numerical results have been 


deduced from these formulae and are shown in Fig. 38 as curves of the 
ratio C l [2 jz sinoc against the solidity a for various blade angles (see 



also Table 12). The ratio never differs 
from unity by more than 5 per cent in 
the range considered, and for the usual 


Table 12. Values of — 
2 n s%n a 


0 = 

0 

15° 

30° | 

45° 

60° " 

a — 0.05 

1.002 

1.002 j 

1.001 

1.000 

0.999 

0.10 

1.008 

1.007 

1.004 

1.000 

0.996 

0.15 

1.019 

1.016 

1.009 

1.000 

0.991 

0.20 

1.033 

1.029 

1.016 

1.000 

0.984 

0.25 

1.051 

1.047 

1.025 

1.000 

0.975 


combination of solidity and blade angle the divergence is quite small. 
In view of these numerical results, therefore, it appears to be legitimate 
to neglect the multiplane interference between the successive blades of 
a propeller and to adopt simply the airfoil characteristcs of a single 
airfoil in two-dimensional motion. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE VORTEX THEORY 

1. The Propeller Blades. The vortex theory of the propeller is based 
fundamentally on the conception that trailing vortices spring from the 
rotating blades of the propeller and pass down the slipstream in the 
form of helical vortex sheets. The interference velocity experienced by 
the blades of the propeller must be calculated as the induced velocity 
of .this vortex system, and the aerodynamic reaction on any blade 
element is derived from this modified system of velocities in association 
with airfoil characteristics corresponding to two-dimensional motion. 
The calculation of these induced velocities is very complex and the 
analysis is therefore usually based on the assumption that the propeller 
has a large number of blades. As a consequence of this simplifying 
assumption the velocity has a uniform value around any annulus of the 
propeller disc and the vortex theory becomes essentially identical with 
the blade element theory, including the interference velocities as deter¬ 
mined by the general momentum theory and using airfoil characteristics 


1 See Division E II (7.4). 
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corresponding to two-dimensional motion. The effect of the periodicity 
of the flow, which actually occurs with a propeller of a small number 
of blades, may be estimated subsequently as a correction to this simplified 
form of the theory. 

Consider an element of a propeller blade at the radial distance r from 
the axis of rotation. The effective velocity W of this blade element 
relative to the fluid is the resultant of an axial component u, which 
exceeds the forward speed V of the propeller owing to the axial induced 
velocity of the vortex system of the slipstream, and of a tangential 
1 


W(f+a) 


component coj r where Q is the angular velocity of the propeller 

and co is the angular velocity imparted to the air immediately behind 
the propeller disc. Introducing the 
axial and rotational interference fac¬ 
tors a and a', the effective velocity 
of the blade element may be illustrated 
as in Fig. 39 and may be defined by 
the equations [see V (5.5)] 

W sin cp — u 



jQrff-a'J 
Fig. 39. 


— V (1 + a) 
W cos cp = [Q —y a>J r = Q r (1 — a') 


( 1 - 1 ) 


The corresponding speed ratio 
directly as A = 


A of the propeller is then obtained 
r 1 — a' 


tan cp 


( 1 . 2 ) 


£2 JR i? 1 -f- cl 

The blade element experiences a lift force normal to the direction 
of the resultant velocity W and a drag force parallel to this direction. 
Expressing these forces in terms of the usual lift and drag coefficients, 
resolving parallel and normal to the propeller axis, and summing over 
all the B blades of the propeller, the elements of thrust and torque 
contributed by all the blade elements at the radial distance r are obtained 
in the same form as in the simple blade element theory. Thus 

== \ B c Q ipL cos — @d s ^ n <p) (1-3) 

and Bcr q W* (C L sin (p + C D coscp) (1.4) 

These equations are expressed more conveniently in a non-dimensional 
form. For this purpose the chord c is replaced by the- solidity, 

Be 
2 nr 


o = 


(1.5) 


which expresses the ratio of the total blade width of all the blade 
elements at radius r to the circumference of the circle on which they 
lie, and the thrust and torque coefficients are defined by the equations 

T=T c tcR*qQ 2 IP 

Q =Q C tv R*qQ*R* ( * 6) 
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Vriting also C x = C L sincp + C D coscp 

C y = C L coscp — C D rn 1 ' 

or the components of the aerodynamic force normal and parallel to 
he axis of the propeller, the expressions for the elements of thrust 
nd torque become 


nd 


R d ~ c = e (J) 3 (1 — a'Y- C y sec 2 cp 
R d j~ = ® (i) 4 (1 — a'Y C x sec 2 cp 


( 1 . 8 ) 

(1-9) 


Finally the efficiency of the blade elements at radial distance r is 

dT rr dT c 


V 


rjr = 


dr 


dr 


Q 


dQ 

dr 


QR 


d Qc 
dr 


nd on substituting from the preceding equations this efficiency becomes 


V Cy 1- — a' tan cp 

Qr C x 1 + a tan (cp + y) 


( 1 . 10 ) 


/here 


(Jjj — C L tct/ifb y 


These equations express the characteristic^ of the propeller in terms 
f the effective flow experienced by the blade elements, and it is necessary 
o introduce additional equations to determine the interference factors a 
nd a', which represent the induced velocities at the blade elements 
ue to the vortex system of the slipstream. The present analysis is 
eveloped on the basis that these induced velocities may be calculated 
n the assumption of a propeller with a large number of blades, and 
he appropriate equations can therefore be derived from a consideration 
if the energy and momentum of the air in the slipstream. 


2. Energy and Momentum. The balance of energy for a propeller 
3 considered most conveniently by assuming the propeller to be rotating 
vdth the angular velocity Q in a stream of velocity V directed along its 
,xis. Considering only the blade elements at distance r from the axis 

d Q 

>f rotation, the power put into the propeller is Q . This power must 

►e equated to the work done on the air by the thrust and torque of 
he propeller and to the loss of energy due to the profile drag of the 
•lade elements. The thrust operates on air moving with the axial 

d T 

elocity u and does the work u in unit time. Similarly the torque 
perates on air moving with the angular velocity co and does the 

mrk y co ^ in unit time. Hence if ^ is the rate of loss of energy 
f the system, the energy equation becomes 


Q 


dQ dT 

dr dr 


, 1 dQ 


^ dr 


( 2 . 1 ) 
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or, in terms of the interference factors a and 


dE 

dr 


= Q( l —of) 


dQ 

dr 


V(l + a) 


dT 

dr 


= W T^ cos V~l[7 sinc p\ [see ( L1 )3 

Substituting the expressions for the elements of thrust and torque from 
the previous section, the rate of loss of energy becomes 




( 2 . 2 ) 


which is the expression for the rate of loss of energy due to the profile 
drag of the blade elements moving with the resultant effective velocity W. 

The energy of the air is represented by its total pressure head, 
which has a constant value H 0 in front of the propeller and is increased 
to a higher value H 1 in the slipstream. As the air passes through the 
propeller disc it receives an increase of pressure p' and an angular 
velocity co without any change in the axial and radial components of 
the velocity, and hence the increase of total pressure head is 

= ?/ + -*- (2.3) 


This increase of energy of the air is due to the action of the thrust and 
torque of the propeller. Considering an annulus extending a distance dr 
along the blades, the energy imparted by the thrust and torque is 

ud T + cc d q\ and this energy is given to a volume of air 2 it r u dr. 
Hence u + 2 <*>^ [V 

But the element of thrust is clearly equal to the increase of pressure 

over the annulus, or = 2 nr p' (2.4) 

and the element of torque is equal to the angular momentum imparted 
to the air in unit time, or 

~™- = 27 irQiooor 2, (2.5) 

These two expressions are consistent with the previous equation for the 
increase of energy and show that the two terms in the expression (2.3) 
for the increase of total pressure head are due respectively to the thrust 
and torque of the blade elements. 

Expressing (2.5) in its non-dimensional form 

R d dr = 4 (iir) 

= 4 (~) ( 1 — a')a r tan<p 
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and equating this expression for the element of torque to the previous 
expression (1.9), the rotational interference factor a ' is determined by 

the equation j~ = ^inwcosw ( 2 -6) 

In order to determine the axial interference factor a it is necessary 
to consider the flow in the ultimate wake far behind the propeller. 
Denoting values in this wake by the suffix (1), the conditions of 
continuity of flow require that 

u r dr = u-i r, dr, ] 

2 > (2.7) 

co = co x | v ' 

Also in the ultimate wake the pressure is governed by the equation 

( 2 . 8 ) 

and the total pressure head is 

H 1 =H 0 + Q (uf — F*) + 2 S©?'? (2.9) 

Owing to the contraction of the slipstream r x is less than r and, 
by virtue of the second equation (2.7), co x is greater than co and cof rf 
is greater than co 2 r 2 . Thus, on comparing the two expressions (2.3) 
and (2.9) for the total pressure head, it appears that as the air passes 
down the slipstream the rotational energy is increased: the excess pressure 
behind the disc of the propeller is converted mainly into increased axial 
velocity but partly into increased angular velocity. Also the increase 
of pressure through the propeller disc can be expressed as 

v' = Y e (“l — ^ 2 ) + \ e 03 r 2 (©. 1 — ©) (2.10) 

The axial momentum equation can be derived strictly for the whole 
propeller only, and is [see III (1.10)] 

Ri lt x 

T = f 2 tct 1 qu 1 (u x — V) dr x — f 2 n (p 0 — p x ) r x d r x (2.11) 
0 0 

The solution of this system of equations is very complex but can be 
derived in certain special cases 1 . In general, however, the rotational 
motion in the slipstream is small and it is possible to neglect the angular 
velocity term in (2.10) and the pressure term in (2.11). With this 

simplification p f = * Q (uf — F 2 ) 

rnd, substituting in (2.4), 

d <£r =^ r Q(uf— P) (2.12) 


1 See III 2. 
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Now, if the contraction of the slipstream is ignored in calculating the 
induced velocities, the axial induced velocity (u — V) at the propeller 
disc is half the corresponding velocity (u x — V) in the wake; and on 
this basis, which is essentially the same as that adopted in simplifying 

(2.10) , equation (2.12) for the element of thrust becomes 

d / r = ±nrqu{u— F) 

R -df = ^( r R) P{1 +^ a (2 ' 13 > 

This result can also be derived from the axial momentum equation, 

(2.11) , by neglecting the pressure drop in the wake and by assuming 
that the equation can be applied to the individual annular elements 
of the propeller disc. Thus 

d T — 2 n r x q u ± (% — V) dr x 
and then by virtue of (2.7) 

4r= 2n F) 

By comparison with (2.12) 

u = ~2 (% + F) 

which is the conclusion reached previously by considering the magnitude 
of the induced velocities. 

Finally, combining (2.13) with (1.8), the axial interference factor a 
is determined by the equation 

4l 2 (l + a)a = o(~] (1 — a') 2 CySec 2, cp 


or, by virtue of (1.1) and (1.2), 

1 + a 


_y Oy _ 

4 sin 2 cp 


(2.14) 


3. Propeller Characteristics. The equations of the two preceding 
sections suffice to determine the thrust and torque of any propeller 
defined by the number of blades B and by the variation of chord c and 
blade angle 6 along the blade. The airfoil characteristics of the blade 
sections must also be known, i. e. the lift and drag coefficients of the 
blade sections in two-dimensional motion as functions of the angle of 
incidence a. The complete system of equations may be summarized 


as follows: — 


*Tir=»(TF)'< 1 — 


sec 2 cp 


E ^ ==a i^-) ^ a'?G x sec i cp 


r 1 —a' 


tancp 


(3.1) 


jR 1 -j- Cl 
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Be 

0 2 nr 

G x = C L sinqj + Cj) cos 9 0 (^* 2 ) 

C y = Cj^ cos cp — Cjp sin cp 

of G Gx 

1 — a ' 4 sin cp cos w 

a = aCy (3-3) 

1 -j- a 4 sin 1 (p J 

These equations have been developed by assuming the propeller to 
have a large number of blades and by ignoring the contraction of the 
slipstream in calculating the axial induced velocity. They apply strictly 
therefore only to a lightly loaded propeller with a large number of 
blades, but experience has shown that they may be used with reasonable 
accuracy for any propeller. An approximate method of correcting the 
equations for a propeller with a small number of blades is considered 
later in Chapter VII. 

The equations have been derived by considering the mode of operation 
of a propeller, but they are valid also for other working states of an 
airscrew. The equations can be applied without modification to determine 
the characteristics of a windmill, but in this application the thrust 
and torque, and hence also the axial and rotational interference factors, 
are negative. Special care must be taken in applying the equations 
bo an airscrew with a negative rate of advance. The equations (3.1) 
and (3.2) are valid under all conditions, since they represent simply 
bhe aerodynamic forces on the blade elements moving relative to the 
fluid with a velocity whose axial and tangential components are 

respectively u = V (1 + a) 

w = | Q — * o) j r = £2 r (1 — a) 

The equations (3.3), on the other hand, are not universally true, since 
bhey have been derived on the assumption that a slipstream of normal 
bype exists behind the airscrew, and there are certain states of operation 1 
of an airscrew in which this condition is not satisfied. 

In order to examine this question, it is convenient to consider the 
Dehavior of an ordinary propulsive airscrew or propeller at different 
'ates of advance. In the ordinary state of operation the thrust of the 
Dropeller creates a slipstream of increased velocity behind the propeller. 
■Vs the speed of advance increases, at the same rate of rotation, the 
thrust of the propeller falls to zero and then becomes negative, and 
ihortly afterwards the torque also becomes negative. The airscrew is 
hen operating first as a brake and then as a windmill, and a slipstream 


where 


and 


1 See I 1 and Pig. 2. 
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of reduced velocity is formed behind the airscrew. The general equations 
(3.1), remain valid, but the interference factors a and a become negative. 

When the speed of advance is reduced to zero, the limiting condition 
of operation as a propeller is reached; the airscrew rotates without 
advancing through the fluid, and the application of the general equations 
leads to the conclusions that the air is being driven backwards through 
the disc of the airscrew and that the axial velocity in the ultimate 
slipstream is double that through the disc. If now the airscrew is assumed 
to move backwards slowly (F small and negative) or if a stream of 
low velocity is directed on the back of the airscrew, the direction of flow 
through the airscrew disc will still be in the same sense as in the static 
condition and will therefore be opposite to the direction of the general 
stream. The airscrew then operates in the vortex ring state, the air 
passing through the airscrew disc and returning backwards outside 
its circumference as illustrated in Fig. 2. In this condition no true 
slipstream is formed, and it is no longer possible to apply the equations 
of axial and rotational momentum as developed in VI 2. The analysis 
of this state of operation rests on a purely empirical basis and is 
considered later in Chapter XII. 

As the speed of backward motion is increased, a condition is reached 
in which the axial velocity through the airscrew disc becomes zero, 
and the airscrew then acts as a centrifugal fan, sucking air towards 
its disc from both sides and expelling it radially. Beyond this state, 
at higher negative rates of advance, the flow is wholly from the back 
to the front of the airscrew and, W> 
after a temporary condition of turbu- Qrd-a 

lence, the flow passes to the same 
type as at high positive rates of 
advance. The airscrew acts as a 
brake, the thrust and torque are both 
positive, and a true slipstream is again formed downstream of the 
airscrew. The flow past a typical blade element in this state of operation 
with a stream of velocity V' directed on the back of the airscrew is 
illustrated in Fig. 40, where W' is the resultant effective velocity 
experienced by the blade element and R is the corresponding aerodynamic 
force. The general equations, (3.1), still represent the aerodynamic 
behavior of the blade element, but the axial velocity u or F (1 + a) 
is now negative, being equal in magnitude to the velocity u' of Fig. 40 
but of the opposite sign. In the momentum equations, however, the 
velocity of flow through the airscrew disc is now u\ the angular momentum 
equation, (2.5), must now be expressed as 

® = 2 7i r p u' co r 2 
dr * 

— — 2 tit quo) r 2 
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and the axial momentum equation becomes 

-Jf = 4 71TQU (V —U) 

= - 4c7ir qu(u - V) 

This result is due to the fact that, in the ordinary form of the axial 
momentum equation [see (2.13)], (u —F) represents the increase of 
velocity measured in the opposite direction to that of the thrust, while 
u represents the velocity through the airscrew disc and must be re¬ 
garded as.positive, whatever be the actual direction of the flow. At 
negative rates of advance of an airscrew, T and (u — V) remain posi¬ 
tive, but u is negative, and hence a negative sign must be introduced 
in the momentum equation. 

The modification necessary to the momentum equations is therefore 
simply a change of sign, and it follows that the general equations, (3.3), 
must receive a similar correction and must be written as 

a/ _ a G x 

1 — a' 4 sin w cos (p 

a _ _ a C y j ( 3 - 4 ) 

I -f- a 4 sin 2 cp 

In these equations the angle cp is negative and in general G x and G y are 
both positive. Thus the rotational interference factor a ' will be positive, 
and the axial interference factor a will be negative. 

With the substitution of equations (3.4) in place of the previous 
equations (3.3), the general equations can be used to calculate the 
performance of an airscrew at a negative rate of advance, provided 
that this rate of advance is sufficiently rapid to avoid the vortex ring 
and turbulent states of operation. The criterion that this condition is 
satisfied is obtained by considering the value calculated for the axial 
interference factor a. With a negative axial velocity F', the axial 
velocity through the airscrew disc is 

u' = V' (1 +a) 

and the axial velocity in the ultimate slipstream will bo 

u\ = V (1 + 2 a) 

The momentum equation presumes that the velocities F', u ', and u\ 
are all of the same sense, and hence the analysis is valid only if 

«> — l (3.5) 

Whenever the application of (3.3) or (3.4) leads to a value of the axial 
interference factor which is more negative than this limiting value, the 
equations cease to be valid, and it is then necessary to turn to the 
empirical analysis described in Chapter XII. The conditions of the 
successive states of operation may be summarized as follows:-. 
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State of 
Operation 

V 

a 

T 

Q 

Windmill . . 

positive, large 

__ 

_ 

_ 

Brake . . . 

positive 

— 

— 

+ 

Propeller . . 

positive 

0 to cc 

+ 

+ 

Yortex ring. 

negative, small 

— oo to — 1 

+ 

+ 

Turbulent . 

negative 1 

— 1 to —1/2 

+ 

+ 

Brake . . . 

negative, large ] 

— 1/2 to 0 

+ 



4. The Application of the Yortex Theory. The general equations of 
the vortex theory suffice to determine the performance of a propeller 
throughout its whole range of operation. To perform this calculation 
a few typical blade elements are chosen, suitably distributed along the 
blade of the propeller, and the thrust and torque of each of these blade 
elements is determined as a function of the speed ratio A. Using the 
values of these elementary forces at any chosen value of A, the thrust 
and torque distribution curves along the blade can be drawn, and the 
total thrust and torque of the propeller are then obtained by graphical 
integration. By repeating this integration at a series of values of X, 
the complete curves of the thrust and torque coefficients of the propeller 
can be obtained. 


In order to illustrate this application of the vortex theory, calculations 
have been made for a propeller with two blades of the shape shown in 
Fig. 41, and of constant pitch-diameter ratio 0.80. Five sections have 

been chosen along the blade, and 


Table 13. Blade Shape. 


Section 

r/R 

6 

c/R 

a 

A 

0.304 

40° 

0.147 

0.153 

B 

0.500 

27 

0.183 

0.117 

C 

0.700 

20 

0.165 

0.075 

D 

0.833 

17 

0.128 

0.049 

E 

0.950 

15 

0.083 

0.028 


for convenience of the numerical 


B\ 



-—-R — 
mg. 4i. 


work the exact positions have been chosen by reference to the blade 
angle 6 rather than to the radial coordinate r. Details of these sections 
are given in Table 13, and in addition it may be noted that the solidity 
of the propeller, i. e . the ratio of the total blade area to the disc area n B 2 , 
is 0.086. The characteristics of each of these sections have been calculated 
according to the system of equations summarized at the beginning of 3, 
and full details of the calculation for the section C are given in Table 14. 
Starting with a series of values of the angle of incidence a, for which 
the lift coefficient C L and the drag coefficient C D of the section are 
known, the first step is to calculate C x and O y according to the equations 

G x = C L sin <p + C D cos cp 

G v = Cl cos cp — Cjj sin cp v 
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The interference factors a' and a are next derived from the equations 

a ' _ a G x 

1 — af 4 sin cp cos cp , 

r ( 4 - 2 ) 

a a Gy ' 

and finally the speed ratio X and the elements of thrust and torque are 
derived from the equations 

r i — a f 

l = -RT+^ tanc P 

R “VCv sec2 <P ( 4 . 3 ) 

R = 0 (^') 4(1 ~ a)i ° x sec2 95 

As a result of this calculation for each of the five chosen sections 
of the propeller blade it is possible to draw the curves of the elements 


Table 14. Section G of Propeller, -g- = 0.700, 0 = 20°, a = 0.075. 


a 

C L 

Gjj 

C x 

Cy 

a r 

a 

A 

7 ? dTc 

E dr 

dQc 

dr 

0 

0 

0.035 

0.033 

—0.012 

0.0020 

—0.002 | 

0.255 

—0.0003 

0.00067 

2 

0.22 

0.020 

0.087 

0.203 

0.0055 

0.042 1 

0.217 

0.0057 

0.00171 

4 

0.43 

0.014 

0.132 

0.409 

0.0095 

0.113 i 

0.179 

0.0112 

0.00254 

6 

0.62 

0.012 

0.162 

0.599 

0.0130 

0.238 1 

0.139 

0.0160 

0.00302 

8 

0.80 

0.013 

0.179 

0.780 

0.0165 

0.511 

0.097 

0.0203 

0.00327 

10 

0.97 

0.016 

0.185 

0.952 

0.0200 

1.470 

0.049 

0.0243 

0.00330 


of thrust and torque against the speed ratio X as shown in Figs. 42 
and 43, and then, reading from these curves at any chosen value of X, 
it is possible to draw the thrust and torque distribution curves along 
the blade of the propeller. An example of these curves, for X = 0.175, 
is shown in Fig. 44. The two curves are very similar in shape, rising 


slowly at first with the radius 
approximately four-fifths of the 


Table 15. Propeller Characteristics. 


X 

To 

Qc 

. n 

0.100 

0.114 

0.00179 

0.636 

0.125 

0.0101 

0.00174 

0.722 

0.150 

0.0085 

0.00163 

0.782 

0.175 

0.0066 

0.00145 

0.800 

0.200 

0.0047 

0.00120 

0.783 

0.225 

0.0025 

0.00083 

0.680 


and reaching a maximum value at 
extreme radius. Integration of the 
thrust and torque distribution cur¬ 
ves determines the thrust and torque 
coefficients of the propeller, and by 
repeating the calculation for a series 
of Values of the speed ratio X , the 
characteristics of the propeller can 
be determined for any range of ope¬ 
ration. Numerical values are given 
in Table 15, and Fig. 45 shows the 
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thrust and torque coefficients 
of the propeller and the corre¬ 
sponding efficiency of propul¬ 
sion. The curves show that the 
maximum efficiency of the 
propeller is 0.80 and that the 
thrust vanishes at the speed 
ratio 0.256, while the torque ^ 
vanishes at the slightly higher 
value 0.265. Thus the experi¬ 
mental mean pitch-diameter 
ratio of the propeller is 0.256 n 
or 0.805, which is very slightly 
greater than the geometrical 
pitch-diameter ratio 0.800. This t 

difference is negligibly small, 
and the larger difference which 
is generally found in experi- ' 
mental tests of propellers is due 
to the fact that the geometrical L 
pitch of the propeller is de¬ 
fined by reference to the chords 
of the blade elements instead 6 

of the no lift axes. ^ 

Fig. 46 shows the variation 
of the interference factors a 
and a' along the blade for the 
speed ratio 0.175. Except at c 
the innermost section of the 
blade, the rotational inter- 
ference factor a r is less than 
2 per cent and is unimportant 
compared with the axial inter¬ 
ference factor a, which has its 
greatest value over the principal 
working parts of the blade and 
falls to zero at the boss and at 
the tip. 

The calculation of the cha¬ 
racteristics of a propeller by the 
detailed method described above 
is lengthy and laborious, and for 
comparative purposes it is often 
sufficiently accurate to consider 

Aerodynamic Theory IV 
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Fig. 42. 


Torque Elements 
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Fig. 43. 
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only one typical section of the propeller blade. This typical section 
is suitably chosen at the radius 0.7 R (Section C of Table 13) 

and a comparison of the 
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results for this section 
with those for the whole 
propeller shows that the 
thrust and torque coeffi¬ 
cients of the propeller 
are approximately 0.57 
times the corresponding 
elements of thrust and 
torque for this typical 
section. Thus, as a rough 
approximation, it is legi¬ 
timate to calculate the 
characteristics of the blade 
element at the radius 
0.7 R and then to assume 
for the whole propeller 


Fig. 45. 



0.8 0¥ 06 08 1.0 


f 

Fig. 4G. 


T, = 0.57 R d J c 

(4.4) 

Q C = 0.51R^ 

The value of the numerical 
factor will, of course, depend 
on the shape of the blade and 
on the variation of angle along 
the blade. It is valid only for 
blades of the shape shown 
in Fig. 41 with constant pitch 
along the blade. 


5. The Effect of Solidity and Pitch. Slight changes of the plan form 
of a propeller blade and of the variation of angle along the blade exert 
only a small influence on the characteristics of the propeller, and hence, 
to appreciate the performance of different types of propeller, it will 
suffice to consider blades of constant pitch and of the shape shown in 
Fig. 41 and defined by the numerical data of Table 13. There remain 
then two parameters to specify any particular propeller:— 

(1) The pitch-diameter ratio. 

(2) The solidity, defined as the ratio of the total blade area to the 
disc area tc R 2 . 


The increase of solidity may be obtained by increasing the number 
of the blades or by increasing the width of the blades while the ratio 
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of the chords along the blade remains unchanged, since the theory 
indicates that these two modifications produce identical results. 

In order to illustrate 
the influence of solidity 
and pitch on the cha¬ 
racteristics of a propeller, 
calculations have been 
made for propellers of 
two and four blades of 
the form shown in Fig. 41 
and for a range of pitch- 
diameter ratio. The cor¬ 
responding solidities are 
respectively 0.086 and 
0.172. For simplicity the 
calculations have been 
confined to the typical 
blade section at the ra¬ 
dius 0.7 R and the angle 
at this section has been 
increased by steps of 5°; 

the corresponding values of the pitch-diameter ratio are given in Table 16. 
The calculations were made by the method described in the previous 
section and the resulting 
values of the thrust and 



Table 16. 

10° 15° 20° 25° 

HID = 0.39 0.63 0.80 1.03 

torque coefficients are 
shown in Figs. 47 and 48, 
where the full lines refer 
to the propeller with two 
blades and solidity 0.086, 
and the broken lines refer 
to the propeller with four 
blades and solidity 0.172. 

If there were no induced 
velocities, the thrust and 
torque of a propeller 
would be proportional to 
the solidity, and it is convenient therefore to plot the thrust and torque 
per blade of the propeller instead of the total thrust and torque. This 

16* 



Fig:. 4-8. 
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method of plotting has been used in Figs. 47 and 48, and the deviation 
of the two sets of curves represents the effect of the induced velocities. 
The curves show only the elements of thrust and torque on the blade 
section at the radius 0.7 JR, but in accordance with the previous dis¬ 
cussion the total thrust and torque of the propeller may be taken to 
be approximately 


2-.-O.S7 51#^ 
0„-0.57£(fi^ 


The efficiency curves for the series of propellers are shown in Fig. 49, 
which may be compared with the set of experimental curves shown 
in Fig. 7. The efficiency of the propeller increases with its pitch, and 

there is a marked drop in 
efficiency when the solidity 
of the propeller is in¬ 
creased, but this drop is 
relatively less important 
for the high pitch pro¬ 
pellers. The speed ratio, 
at which the maximum 
efficiency of any propeller 
is attained, appears to 
depend only on the pitch 
of the propeller and to 
be sensibly independent 
of the solidity. 

These curves can be 
used to indicate the change 
in design of a propeller 
which is necessary when 
the speed of advance is 
altered without any change in the rate of rotation or diameter of the 
propeller. Assume, for example, that a propeller of pitch-diameter 
ratio 0.80 (6 = 20° at 0.7 M) and of solidity 0.172 (B = 4) is operating 
at the speed ratio 0.180 which corresponds to its maximum effi¬ 
ciency of 72 per cent. The corresponding value of the torque coeffi¬ 



cient JR is 0.00107 B or 0.0043. If now the forward speed is to 

be increased by 35 per cent and if the propeller is to be redesigned 
to give the same rate of rotation and to give its maximum efficiency 
under these new conditions, it will be necessary to increase the pitch 
of the propeller so that its maximum efficiency occurs at the speed 
ratio 0.243. The pitch-diameter ratio required is therefore obtained 
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from Fig. 49 as 1.03 (6 = 25° at 0.7 R ), and from Fig. 48 the re¬ 
lationship between torque coefficient and solidity is as follows:— 

R d>Qc -p dQo 

B dr K ~~dr~ 

0.086 0.00180 0.0036 

0.172 0.00155 0.0062 

If the propeller is to run at the correct rate of rotation, the torque 
coefficient R ( dQJdr ) must retain its previous value 0.0043, and hence 
by interpolation the solidity must be reduced to 0.11 approximately. 
Thus the modification of the propeller to operate at the higher speed 
is to increase the pitch-diameter ratio from 0.80 to 1.03, which is 
approximately the same percentage increase as that of the forward 
speed, and to reduce the solidity from 0.17 to 0.11. In practice this 
would imply changing from a propeller with four blades of the standard 
shape to a propeller with two blades, each of which is increased in width 
by approximately 25 per cent. Although this modification has been 
worked out only as a special numerical example, the general conclusion 
is valid universally under the conditions assumed, i. e. that the propeller 
is to absorb the same power at the same rate of rotation and at the 
same tip speed. 

6. Approximate Method of Solution. The calculation of the character¬ 
istics of a propeller by means of the general equations of the vortex 
theory is a straight forward process, but, owing to the nature of the 
equations, it is necessary to start the calculation of the characteristics 
of any particular blade element by assuming a series of values of the 
angle of incidence a, and the corresponding values of the speed ratio X 
are obtained as one of the results of the calculation. The characteristics 
of the propeller are then determined for a range of values of the speed 
ratio X. But this method of calculation is unduly elaborate if the aim 
of the calculation is to determine the characteristics at one chosen value 
only of the speed ratio. Also, if the width of the blades is increased in 
order to absorb more power, it is necessary to repeat the whole series 
of calculations from the beginning. 

An approximate method of calculation, which avoids some of these 
difficulties, has been developed by E. Pistolesi 1 on the basis that the 
axial and rotational interference factors a and a' are approximately 
constant over the principal working part of the propeller blade. Now 

in general X — -g- a tan cp [see (4.3)] 

and if a and a' are assumed to be constant, the angle cp appropriate 

1 Neue Ansatze und Ausftihr ungen zur Theorie der Luftschrauben. Vortrage 
aus dem Gebiete der Hydro- und Aerodynamik, Innsbruck, 1922. 
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to any blade element is given in terms of these constant interference 
factors and of the speed ratio A by the equation 

r . -14 -a 

. _ ten93== ^__ = A (6-1) 


where X is a constant. The first step in the approximate calculation 
is to obtain the characteristics of the propeller for the speed ratio A', 
ignoring entirely the interference velocities which actually occur. The 
thrust and torque, which will be denoted by accented letters, are derived 

from the equations R ■ = 0 [ ^v sec2 9? , 

p * Q’e ( r Vn . (6 ' 2) 

B -dr = a {-£) C * sec ~v 

which are the general equations for the elements of thrust and torque 
with the factor (1—a') 2 omitted. Since the value of the angle <p at 
any radius is determined from (6.1), this calculation can be made at 
once for any chosen value of the parameter A', and after integration 
the thrust and torque coefficients of the propeller will be obtained in 


(6.3) 


the form T[. = <r 0 f T (A') 

Q' v = o«IqW) l 

where o- 0 is the solidity of the whole propeller, i. e. the ratio of the 
total blade area to the disc area. On this simple basis the thrust and 
torque coefficients are simply proportional to the solidity of the propeller, 
and the curves of f T (A') and f Q (A') against X apply to any propeller 
with the same distribution of blade angle and chord ratio along the 
blade, whatever the actual width or number of the blades may be. 

In order to pass to the actual characteristics of the propeller, as 
modified by the interference velocities, it is necessary first to read the 
values of fr £ (X) and fg (X) from the curves at the abscissa 

(6.4) 




and then to reduce the thrust and torque coefficients so derived by 
the factor (I — a') 2 which was omitted in (6.2). Thus 

nW-ffoMA') (!-«')* ,, n 

Q<- W =<r Q f Q (2.')(l-ar | 1 J 

The appropriate values of the interference factors a and a' are derived 
from the momentum equations for the whole propeller, which are 
T = 2 7T R 2 q F 2 (1 4- a) a 
and Q = it R^ q V Q (1 4“ a) <*>' 

or, in terms of the thrust and torque coefficients, 

T e = 2 A 2 (1 4- a) a 

Qo = A (I + <*) <*’ 


i 


( 6 . 6 ) 
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Combining these equations with the previous expressions (6.5) for the 
thrust and torque coefficients and with the equation (6.4), the inter¬ 
ference factors are determined as 

a ___ 0*0 /t(A') 


and 


1 + a 
a' 


2 A' 2 

°o/q (jO 
A 7 


(6.7) 

(6.S) 


1—a' " 

Now, starting with any value of A' for which the values of /^t and f Q 
.are known, (6.7) and (6.8) determine the interference factors a and a,' 
for any chosen solidity 0 * 0 , and then the corresponding values of A, T c 
and Q c are derived from (6.4) and (6.5). In general the rotational inter¬ 
ference factor a' is very small and, unless results of high accuracy are 
required, it suffices to calculate only the axial interference factor a 
from (6.7) and then to take approximately 

1- 

T e {X)=o Q i T {X) (6 ' 9) 

Qc (A) = 0 O Iq (^') 

This approximate method of calculation has no advantage over the 
more general method developed and applied in 4 unless results are 
required for a series of propellers of constant pitch and increasing 
solidity. By a slight modification of Pistolesi’s analysis, however, it 
is possible to derive an approximate method of calculating the effect 
of a change of solidity on the characteristics of a propeller. To develop 
this method, consider two propellers of the same pitch, with blades of 
the same type, but with different solidities o 1 and cr 2 . Comparing the 
two propellers at the same value of A', the ratio of the thrust and torque 
coefficients is obtained from (6.5) as 

TciM Qc 2) _ 0*2 ( 1 — < ^‘l )* 4 


To (A x ) 


*(Ax) 


where 


<h(l-ai) 2 

j 1 + ^2 _ n 

Ao h- r — A-t v". 

~ 1 — a\ 1 1 — a\ 


( 6 . 10 ) 

( 6 . 11 ) 


and the suffixes (1) and (2) denote values appropriate to the two propellers. 
Also from the equations (6.7) and (6.8) 


1 + «2 
a\ 2 

1 — a\ > 


1 + a x 

0*2 a\ 

o 1 1 — a[ 


( 6 . 12 ) 


while the interference factors for the first propeller can be calculated 

from the equations T c (A x ) == 2 (1 + eq) a x 

and Q c (A x ) = A x (1 + a x ) a[ [see (6,6)] 

Thus, starting with any value of the speed ratio A x and the appropriate 
thrust and torque coefficients, the first step is to calculate the corre¬ 
sponding interference factors a x and a\ . The interference factors a 2 and a' 2 
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for the second propeller are then calculated, and finally ( 6 . 10 ) and ( 6 . 11 ) 
determine the corresponding speed ratio A 2 and the thrust and torque 
coefficients. 

The approximation on which this method of calculation is based is 
the assumption of constant values of the interference factors a and a ' 
along the blade, and it should therefore be used only for estimating 
the effect of a small change of solidity. The rotational interference 
factor a f is always very small, and it is then legitimate to make the 
further approximation of neglecting the rotational interference factors 
entirely, since these factors appear in the transformation formulae only 

, . 1 —al 2 

as the ratio t- ~r 


which will rarely differ from unity by as much as 1 per cent. With 
this approximation the transformation formulae become 



^C (^ 2 ) Qc (^ 2 ) 

Tc (\) - Qc (4) “ < 7 ! 

(6.13) 

and 

3 3 1 + ®i 

4 ~ *11 + a 2 

(6.14) 

Also if 

2 T C (K) 

r - 

(6.16) 


the axial interference factor a x can be expressed as 

(1 + 2cq) 2 = 1 +r 


and hence 


_ l /1 --j- T- I 

i + ^i yr+T +1 


The corresponding axial interference factor a 2 for the second propeller 
is then obtained from ( 6 . 12 ) 


1 + a 2 (j/l.+ r + l) 

and (6.14) for the speed ratio becomes 


X% 1 -f- (^i 

X x 1 + a 2 

— ff i (V 1 + r +1)—(i/r+ r—i) 

2 o 1 

ot ( 6 . 16 ) 

Now, starting with any value of the speed ratio and the corre¬ 
sponding thrust and torque coefficients of the first propeller, the first 
step is to calculate r from (6.15). The thrust and torque coefficients 
of the second propeller are obtained, according to (6.13), by multiplying 
by the factor o* 2 /o' 1 , and the appropriate value of the speed ratio A 2 is 
derived from (6.16). If T c Ja and QJa are used instead of the actual 
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thrust and torque coefficients, the calculation is even simpler, since the 
only correction required is to plot these coefficients at a different value 
of the speed ratio X. As an example of this method of calculation, 
the propeller whose char- om 

acteristics are given in 7 

Table 15 and Fig. 45 has 
been taken as basis, and 075 

Table 17 gives the calcu¬ 
lation for deriving the char- aeo 

acteristics of a propeller 
with 20 per cent increased 
solidity. The correspond- a015 
ing curves are shown in 
Fig. 50, and it appears that u0010 
the maximum efficiency 
has fallen l- 1 /^ per cent 
which is quite consistent 
with the drop of 7 per 
cent shown in Fig. 49 when 
the solidity was doubled. 


Table 17. Propeller of 20 Per Cent Increased Solidity. 


First Propeller (a — 0.086) 

Second Propeller (a = 

= 0.103) 

X 

To 

Qc 

T 

X 

To 

Qc 

0.100 

0.0114 

0.00179 

2.28 

0.092 

0.0137 

0.00215 

0.125 

0.0101 

0.00174 

1.29 

0.119 

0.0121 

0.00209 

0.150 

0.0085 

0.00163 

0.755 

0.145 

0.0102 

0.00196 

0.175 

0.0066 

0.00145 

0.430 

0.172 

0.0079 

0.00174 

0.200 

0.0047 

0.00120 

0.235 

0.198 

0.0056 

0.00144 

0.225 

0.0025 

0.00083 

0.099 

0.224 

0.0030 j 

0.00100 



0.1 02 03 

Fig 1 . 50. 


7. Effective Aspect Ratio of the Blades. In the discussion of the 
primitive blade element theory and the subsequent inflow theories in 
Chapter V, it was pointed out that one of the difficulties of the analysis 
was the uncertainty of the aspect ratio which should be assigned to the 
propeller blades in order to define their aerodynamic characteristics. 
This uncertainty can be resolved by examining the problem in the light 
of the vortex theory, and, by means of some suitable approximations, 
Pistolesi 1 has obtained a simple expression for the appropriate aspect 
ratio. 

The system of velocities relative to the blade element of a propeller 
can be represented suitably as in Fig. 51. Here W 0 is the undisturbed 

Vortrage aus dem Gebiete der Hydro- und Aerodynamik, Innsbruck, 1922. 
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velocity far in front of the propeller, W is the velocity experienced by 
the blade element, and W x is the velocity in the ultimate wake. The 
effective velocity W is derived from the original velocity W 0 by the 
addition of the induced velocity w , and this induced velocity, being 

due to the reaction of the resultant 
force on the blade element, will be 
in the same direction as this force. 

Consider now an ideal frictionless 
propeller. The force on the blade ele¬ 
ment, extending a distance dr along 
the blade, is then simply the lift dL 
at right angles to the velocity W and appropriate to the angle of inci¬ 
dence a, which is the angle between the chord of the airfoil section 
and the direction of the velocity W; and the induced velocity w is at 
right angles to the velocity W. The element of thrust contributed by 
the blade elements of the B blades of the propeller is 

W = Y Bce W * G L C0S( P 



and the momentum equation for the thrust is 

cl T , / r/ i \ 

= 4 n r q ( V + w cos cp)w cos tp 

= 4:tiqD r 1 w sin cp 


Hence 


w_ __ BcWC l 
W &n Qr 1 tan cp 


and, since the rotational interference is always small, it is legitimate 
to replace Q r by W cos cp approximately in this equation. On this basis 

W = (7.1) 

W 8 7tr sm cp v 1 


If the problem is considered on the lines of the primitive blade 
element theory, the blade element is assumed to be in the stream W 0> 
whose velocity is sensibly equal to the velocity W if the induced velo¬ 
city w is small, and the angle of incidence is taken to be 


oe 0 = ot + ^ (7.2) 

Now an airfoil of aspect ratio A, giving the same lift coefficient C L as 
an airfoil of infinite span, requires a larger angle of incidence, determined 

Gl 

by the equation 1 a 0 == a + — j- (7.3) 

and on comparing the last two equations, the effective aspect ratio of 
the blade element is obtained as 

A 

ft w 


1 See Division E I (12.5). 
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Substituting from (7.1) for the induced velocity w this aspect ratio 


becomes 


8 r sin cp 


This formula represents the aspect ratio which ought to be used in 
the primitive blade element theory to define the appropriate airfoil 
characteristics, and it is evident at once that this aspect ratio varies 
both with the position of the element along the blade and with the 
state of operation of the propeller. To illustrate these variations, consider 
a propeller with constant chord along the blade, and assume small 
interference velocities so that the angle cp may be determined approxi- 

V 

mately by the equation tan cp = 

Then A = —--( 7 . 5 ) 

na 0 JR 1/72 Q2 r z v 

where cr 0 is the solidity of the propeller defined by the equation 

Be 

°°— n R 

The form of (7.5) shows that the effective aspect ratio A is zero at the 
boss of the propeller and increases along the blade. The value at the 

tip of the blade is A 0 = —-' (7.6) 

71 y 1 + A 2 

where, as usual, X denotes the value of V/Q B. Numerical values of A 0 

are given in Table 18 for two values of the solidity, corresponding 

respectively to ordinary propellers with two and four blades, and it is 

evident that the assumption of an aspect ratio 

depending only on the shape of the blades Tabbb 1 ^* 

i j -t 1 ^ j J , . Effective Aspect Ratio, 

would fail to represent correctly the behavior - —1 - 

of the propeller. According to the conceptions A = 0.2 0.3 0.4 

of the primitive blade element theory, the appro - < 7 .— 0 O 8 62 92 118 

priate aspect ratio would be J Rjc, or Bjuio^ U ~o.l 6 3.1 4.6 5^9 

The aspect ratio, corresponding to the nume¬ 
rical values of Table 18, would therefore be approximately 8 according 
to the primitive blade element theory, and this value is correct for 
one state of operation of the propeller with two blades, but is always 
too high for the propeller with four blades, and the primitive blade ele¬ 
ment theory would therefore overestimate the efficiency of the propeller. 


tip of the blade is 


Table 18. 

Effective Aspect Ratio. 


A = 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

cr 0 = 0.08 

6.2 

9.2 i 

11.8 

0.16 

3.1 

4.6 

5.9 


CHAPTER YII 

PROPELLERS OP HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 

1. Minimum Loss of Energy. The analysis of the preceding chapter 
was directed mainly to the development of a method of calculating 
the characteristics of a given propeller; but another problem of great 
interest is the determination of the design of propeller which will give 
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the highest efficiency. The object of a propeller is to convert the power P 
or torque Q of the engine into an axial thrust T. If Q is the angular 
velocity of the propeller and V is its forward speed, the power absorbed 
is Q Q and the useful work is V T , and hence the efficiency of pro- 

, . VT 

pulsion 7] IS Tj = QQ (1.1) 

This efficiency depends mainly on the power absorbed, on the speed 
of advance, and on the diameter of the propeller, but other factors 
which modify the efficiency are the distribution of thrust along the 
blades of the propeller, the number of the blades, and the profile drag 
of the blade elements. Approximate formulae for the efficiency of 
a propeller have been developed in Chapter IV on the basis of the general 

momentum theory, but it is now necessary 
to examine, in the light of the vortex theory, 
the conditions which will lead to the highest 
efficiency of a propeller of given diameter, 
absorbing the power P at the forward speed V. 
For simplicity this problem will be considered 
first for an ideal frictionless propeller, and the 
influence of the profile drag will then be introduced as a correction to 
the analysis. The solution of this problem for a frictionless propeller 
has been obtained by A. Betz first for a lightly loaded propeller 1 of 
small thrust, and then more generally for any propeller 2 . 

Consider the blade element at a distance r from the axis of rotation. 
This element has the motion composed of the axial velocity V and of 
the tangential velocity Q r, and experiences a resultant force dF. 
Neglecting the profile drag of the blade section and the induced velocities 
associated with the system of trailing vortices, the force dF would be 
normal to the direction of motion of the element and there would be 
no less of energy. Also in terms of the circulation K around the blade 
section, the elements of thrust and torque would be 

dT = q K Q r dr | 
dQ^=gKVrdr\ 

The induced velocities, which actually occur, cause a change in direction 
of the flow relative to the blade element, and, exactly as with an airfoil, 
cause an induced drag and a corresponding loss of energy. This loss 
of energy can be calculated from the circulation around the blade element 
and the appropriate induced velocities, or alternatively it can be cal¬ 
culated from the energy communicated to the slipstream of the propeller, 

1 Schraubenpropeller mit geringstem Energieverlust. Gottinger Naehr. 1919, 
p. 193. 

2 Handbuch der Physik, Vol. 7, p.256, 1927, 
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and the optimum conditions which lead to the minimum loss of energy 
can be derived most conveniently by considering the conditions in this 
ultimate wake. 


In order to determine the optimum condition, consider the effect 
of increasing the circulation around the blade element at the radius r by 
a small amount A K. This increase of circulation, produced by an increase 
of chord or blade angle, will modify the force experienced by the blade 
element itself and may also react on the other parts of the propeller, 
resulting in an increase of thrust A T and of torque A Q. Thus the 
useful work is increased by FAT and the . power absorbed by 12 A Q, 
and it is convenient to denote the ratio of these increments by h, or 


FAT 
~ jQA Q 


(1.3) 


Now assume that the increment of circulation AK is chosen to give 
a definite value to the increment of power Q A Q. If then the ratio k varies 
with the radius r at which the circulation is added, it is possible to keep 
the power constant and to increase the efficiency of the propeller by 
increasing the circulation around an element where k is large, and by 
reducing the circulation around an element where k is small. Thus the 
condition for the optimum distribution of circulation along the blade 
is that the ratio k shall have a constant value along the blade. 

The calculation of the ratio k is simplified by use of Munk’s dis¬ 
placement theorem 1 , according to which it is legitimate to assume that 
the small increment of circulation is added in the ultimate wake instead 
of at the propeller disc. This theorem depends on the fact that the 
thrust and energy loss of a propeller can be calculated from the flow in 
the ultimate wake and are not modified if the elements of the blade 
are moved backward along the trailing vortices without change of 
circulation. In fact a blade element with circulation K extending 
a distance dr along the blade gives rise to two trailing vortices of 
strength K, and the whole vortex system of the slipstream can be built 
up by superimposing these elementary vortex systems for all the blade 
elements. Clearly the ultimate slipstream will not be changed if any 
one of these blade elements is moved backward along the lines traced 
by its trailing vortices, provided the circulation around this blade element 
and all the other elements of the propeller remains unaltered. 

By virtue of this displacement theorem, the increment of circula¬ 
tion AK is assumed to be added at a point of the wake far behind the 
propeller. The propeller then experiences no interference from this 
element of circulation, and the increments of thrust and torque are due 
wholly to the element of circulation AK , situated in the velocity field 


1 Isoperimetrische Aufgaben aus der Theorie des Fluges. Gottingen, Disser¬ 
tation, 1919. See also Vol. II, Division E, p. 136. 
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of the slipstream of the propeller. Now assume that the increment 
of circulation is added on an element of length dr at the radius r in the 
wake, where the induced velocities due to the propeller are v and co r. 
The element moves with the velocities V and fir of the propeller 
and hence the velocity of the element relative to the fluid has the 
components (V + v) and (Q — co) r, which are represented by N'A' 
and ON' in Fig. 53. Also the motion of the element is represented by 
OA and the motion relative to the fluid by OA while A'A represents 
the resultant induced velocity experienced by the element. 

The increments of thrust and torque due to the element in this 


velocity field are 
and 

and hence 
or 


AT = q A K (Q — co) r dr 
A Q = £ A ( F v)r dr 

b— V A T 

JC ~~ Q A Q 

V -f- v 


__ V(Q — co) 

' "(V + v)Q 
V V -f- v' 
kQr 


(1.4) 



(Q co)r kQr ’ Q r ■ 

where (F + v') is the velocity represented 
by NB in Fig. 53. The optimum condition 
demands that k shall have a constant value 
at all radii. Thus v f is constant and since the 
line OA forms a true screw surface of constant 
pitch, so also will the line OB. If there were 
no induced velocities, the trailing vortices 
would lie on the screw surface formed by OA, 
and under the optimum conditions the trailing 
vortices pass over to the screw surface formed by OB. The optimum 
condition for a propeller can therefore be represented by the statement 
that the trailing vortices in the ultimate wake lie on a screw surface 
of constant pitch. 

The induced velocity w is not completely determined by the optimum 
condition, which requires only that the point A' shall lie on the line OB , 
If w n is the component of w normal to O B, then the optimum condition 
determines the value of as 


w, n , 


V COS(p 


-k 


V cos cp 


(1.5) 


This condition is satisfied if the vortex sheets represented by OB in 
Fig. 53 form a rigid screw surface of constant pitch, which moves with 
the velocity v f along the axis of the propeller. A propeller with given 
thrust or power has minimum loss of energy and highest efficiency if 
the vortex sheets, after an initial limited deformation, move axially 
backward as rigid screw surfaces. This is Betz’s general condition for 
a propeller of highest efficiency. 
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2. Lightly Loaded Propellers. The optimum condition determined by 
Betz establishes a relationship which must be satisfied by the trailing 
vortices in the ultimate wake far behind a propeller, but its application 
to the propeller itself fs by no means simple. The condition can, however, 
be reduced to a simple form if the propeller is assumed to have a large 
number of blades and a small thrust. If the thrust is small, the con¬ 
traction of the slipstream behind the propeller can be neglected, the. 
trailing vortices from any element lie on the surface of a circular cylinder, 
and the system of trailing vortices can be represented as in Mg. 54. 
These vortex sheets are assumed to be 
rigid surfaces, moving backwards with the 
uniform velocity v'. The motion imparted 
to the air between these surfaces will have 
axial and rotational components, and in 
the outer parts of the slipstream there 
will also be a radial component owing to 
the tendency of the air to flow around 
the edges of the surfaces. If, however, the propeller has a very large 
number of blades, the surfaces will be close together and the radial 
component of the flow can be neglected. 

The motion imparted to the air will be normal to the vortex sheets, 
and since the inclination of the surface at the radius r is given by the 

equation tan cp = 

this normal velocity is v' coscp , and the axial and rotational components 
of the induced velocity are respectively 

w a = v' cos 2 cp = v' (2.1) 

V Q r 

and w t = v' sin cp coscp = v' (2.2) 



Also the circulation K around each of the B blades of the propeller is 


obtained as 


K = 


2 nr wt 
_ 



V nr* 

V 2 + n 2 r 2 


(2.3) 


The velocities w a and w t are the induced velocities in the ultimate 
wake far behind the propeller and, on the assumption of zero contraction 
of the slipstream, the interference velocities experienced by the blades 
of the propeller will be half these induced velocities. Hence, in the 

w a v' Q 2 r 2 

fl = I7-- 


usual notation. 


and 


a = 


wt 


2 V V 2 + n 2 r 2 
v' V 2 


2Qr ““ 2 F V 2 + D*r 2 
The efficiency of the element at radius r is 


(2.4) 

(2.5) 


V = T + « 
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and on substituting the expressions for the interference factors a and a' 
this efficiency becomes approximately 

^ 1 -j~ a + a' . v' 

1 + — • 


Thus the efficiency of the element is constant along the blade, and the 
optimum condition for a lightly loaded propeller with a large number 
of blades reduces simply to the condition that the efficiency is constant 
along the blade. 

Qr 

Writing x = (2.7) 



along the blade is obtained from (2.3) 
in the form 


BKQ _ y 
2 nV v 7 ~~ “l +¥*' 


( 2 . 8 ) 


which is shown graphically in Fig. 55. 
This optimum distribution of circulation 
can also be derived 1 directly from the 
expression for the elements of thrust 
and torque in terms of the circulation 
around the blade element. Thus if u is 
the axial velocity relative to the blade 
element and a> is the angular velocity 
of the air behind the propeller disc, the 
expressions for the elements of thrust 
and torque are respectively 


and 


dT 

dr 

dQ 

dr 


= BKq (Q- 
= BK q ur 


(2.9) 

( 2 . 10 ) 


Also JB K ~ 2 jc a) r 2 (2.11) 

and an alternative expression for the thrust is obtained from a consider¬ 
ation of the axial momentum as 


dT 

dr 


4nr qu (u — V) 


( 2 . 12 ) 


By equating the two expressions for the element of thrust, it appears 
that the axial and rotational velocities are related by the equation 

«(«- V) = l (Q—~)<or* (2.13) 


1 Helmbold, H. B., 7j\it Aerodynamik der Treibsehraube. Zeitschr. f. Flug- 
technik u. Motorl. 15, 150, 1924. 

K aw ad a, S., Theory of Airscrews. Tokyo Imperial University, Aeronautical 
Research Institute, Report No. 14, 1926. 
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and finally the loss of energy due to the action of the blade elements 
under consideration is 


dE 

dr 




dQ 


d r 

= BKqt 


■ dT 
dr 


Q (u - 


F) + -f F 


(2.14) 


Passing now to the approximation of a lightly loaded propeller, 
(2.13) may be taken to be 

V (u — V) = ±-Qcor* 


or, by virtue of (2.11), 


u 


V + 


2 

BKQ 


(2.15) 


4 rc V 

and (2.9) for the element of thrust becomes approximately 

rp 

= B KqQ r (2.16) 

Also, by virtue of (2.11) and (2.15), equation (2.14) for the loss of 
dE 
dr 


energy becomes 


— B K q 

__ B 2 K*qQ \Qi 
4 n 


XBKQ* 

BKV1 

4 re V 

4 7i r z 


1 r 

Writin g y = 

these last two expressions become 


+ 


Qr 


V 


dT _ 2jzq F* 


dr 

dE 

dr 


Q 

2 71 Q F 4 2 1 -j~ X 2 
Q y 2 x 


(2.17) 

(2.18) 

(2.19) 


The optimum condition is now derived from the condition that the 
ratio of the increments of FT and E, due to an arbitrary small increase 
of y at any radius, must be independent of the radial coordinate x. 
The condition is therefore 

y x ==Ax 

where A is a constant, and this condition, reduces immediately to 

~2 jTR y — A. 1 + a -2 (2.20) 

which is identical with the previous result (2.8) if v' is replaced by A V . 

These results may be compared with the earlier analysis of Chapter III 
which was based on the general momentum theory of a propeller. 

The optimum condition derived from the earlier analysis is given by 
III (4.8) and is 

x 2 (1 — rf) _ ! _1 -fr X 2 rj _ 3—2 ? 1 0 


+ 


( 2 . 21 ) 


1 + x 2 t](2 — tj) 2 rj — 1-f -x 2 if ~~ rj 0 (2 — rj 0 ) 

where rj is the efficiency of the blade element at the radius r or x V/Q 
and 7] 0 is the limit towards which r\ tends as x tends to infinity. In 
Aerodynamic Theory IV 17 
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III 5 this exact condition was replaced by the approximation of constant 
efficiency along the blade, which is derived from the exact condition (2.21) 
when the efficiency differs very little from unity, and the subsequent 
analysis on the basis of this approximation determines the characteristics 
of a lightly loaded propeller with the optimum distribution of thrust 
and torque along the blade. 

It is interesting to examine the exact condition (2.21) and to determine 
the variation of efficiency along the blade. At the boss (x = 0) the 
efficiency is given by the equation 


2r) — 1 


or 


( 2 . 22 ) 


l/o). 

3 —2 ?] 0 
3 — n i 

^=213-. 2^r 

which leads to the numerical values of Table 19. There is therefore 
a noticeable increase of efficiency towards the root of the blade, but 

this increase is generally con¬ 
fined to a small fraction of the 
blade. Table 20 gives the nume¬ 
rical relationship between x and 
rj when the limiting efficiency 
has the value 0.80. The efficiency is 0.843 at the boss, but has fallen 
to 0.81 when x = 2.2. If a propeller is operating at the speed ratio A, 
the tip of the blade is represented by the coordinate 1/A and, except 
for very high pitch propellers, this value is at least 5. Thus the im¬ 
portant variation of efficiency is confined to a small part of the blade, 
and the approximation of assuming the optimum condition to be re¬ 
presented by constant efficiency along the blade is satisfactory unless 
the propeller has a very high pitch or a very low efficiency due to a 
heavy disc loading. 


Table 19. 

Vo = 0.900 0.800 0.700 0.600 

.rj (x — 0) — 0.913 0.843 0.784 0.733 



Table 20. 

Variation of Efficiency Along the Blade, 
r/o = 0.80 

rj =» 0.843 0.84 0.83 0.82 0.81 0.805 

# — 0 0.32 0.79 1.30 2.21 3.38 


3. The Effect of Profile Drag. The preceding analysis has been based 
on the assumption of a frictionless propeller. The introduction of the 
profile drag, assuming the same distribution of circulation along the 
blades, will reduce the thrust and increase the torque of the propeller, 
and will thus lead to a lower propulsive efficiency; but a more detailed 
analysis shows that the optimum distribution of circulation along the 
blade is also modified by the existence of the profile drag. If W is the 
effective velocity of the typical blade element relative to the fluid, 
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if c is its chord, and if C D is its drag coefficient, then the loss of energy 
due to the profile drag is 

^£- = \bcqW*C d (3.1) 

and the thrust of the element can be expressed in the usual manner as 
AT] 

___ = B c Q W 2 [C L cos cp — Cjo sin cp) (3.2) 


As a first approximation the effect of the profile drag on the thrust 
may be ignored, the angle cp may be assumed to be small, and the 
velocity W may be assumed to be equal to Q r. Then, if s denotes the 
drag-lift ratio of the blade section, the loss of energy due to the profile 
drag may be expressed approximately by the equation 


d Ed 
~dV~ 


sQr 


dT 

dr 


(3.3) 


Returning now to (2.16) and (2.17), the expression for the thrust 
in terms of the circulation is still 


dT 

dr 


BKqQr 


but the total loss of energy becomes 
or, in terms of the parameters x and y, 


dT 2 nqV* 


V — 


Q 


dr 

dE _ 2 n q V 4 

dr Q 


y x 




(3.4) 


The optimum distribution of circulation along the blade is now 
derived from the condition that the ratio of the increments of V T and E , 
due to an arbitrary small increase of y at any radius, must be independent 
of the radial coordinate x. The condition is therefore 


1 + x* 

y- 


■ -|- s x 2 = A x 


where A is a constant, and this condition reduces immediately to 

BKQ (A—s x) x 2 /o 

= 1+g < 3 ' 5 > 

Thus the effect of the profile drag is to replace the constant A by 
(A — s x) in the formula for the circulation previously obtained for 
a frictionless propeller. Since e is usually small, the variation of circulation 
along the blade is not changed near the root of the blade, but the 
circulation now reaches a maximum value as x increases and then 
falls to zero when x attains the value A Is, The tip of the propeller, 
however, is usually reached at a lower value of x than that at which 

17* 
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the circulation falls to zero. A comparison of the circulation with and 
without profile drag is shown in Table 21 and Fig. 57. 


Table 21. A — 0.5, s — 0.05. 


X 

0.5 

1 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

A x 2 
i + 

0.100 

0.250 

0.400 

0.471 

0.487 

0.492 

0.495 

(A — s x) x 2 

1 ■+ X 2 

0.095 

0.225 

0.320 

0.284 

0.195 

0.099 

0 


The efficiency of the blade element is obtained from the equation 
dJS 1 — rj y d T 
dr rj dr 


and, by virtue of (3.4), 
1- 


• rj 1 + x 2 

~~. *\t - 


2 x 2 


ex 


Then, substituting from (3.5), 

=~(A — ex) + ex 


or finally 


as 

av 

0.3 

0.8 

01 


-ft A+ex) 

V=- 1 — (3.6) 

1 + -i- (A + e x) 


WithoutDrag 


which is identical with the result ob¬ 
tained by Th. Bienen 1 by a some¬ 
what different method of analysis. To 
the order of approximation adopted, 


\Wfth Drag 


080 

V 

0.7S\ 


Pier. 57. 


070 

06S\ 


V 6 


me. 58. 


the efficiency is constant along the blade when the profile drag is 
neglected, but decreases outwards along the blade when this correction 
is introduced. Table 22 and Fig. 58 illustrate this effect by a numerical 

1 Die giinstigste Schubverteilung fur die Luftsehraube bei Berucksichtigung 
des Profilwiderstandes. Zeitschr. f. Flugtechnik u. Motorl. 16, 209, 1925. 
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example. It may perhaps seem anomalous that the efficiency should 
have fallen only to 0.667 at the point x = 10 where the circulation is 
zero, but it must be remembered that the analysis has been developed 
on the assumption of a constant drag lift ratio e. Thus the drag and 

Table 22. A = 0.5, e — 0.05. 


X = 

0 

0.5 

1 | 2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

V = 

0.800 

0.792 

0.784 0.769 

0.741 

; 0.714 1 

0.690 

0.667 


lift vanish simultaneously with the circulation, and at this point the 
thrust and torque are both zero. The variation of efficiency along the 
propeller blade due to the profile drag is most important at low rates 
of advance when x extends to a large value, and the effect increases 
with the efficiency of the propeller. 


4. The Effect of Number of Blades. According to Betz’s analysis 
the optimum condition for a propeller is obtained if the trailing vortices 
in the ultimate wake lie on a regular screw surface, and the appropriate 
velocity system of the slipstream is obtained if this vortex sheet is assumed 
to be a rigid membrane which moves backwards with a constant axial 
velocity v'. In the interior of the slipstream the velocity imparted to 
the air by the successive sheets of this membrane, as shown in Fig. 54, 
will have important axial and rotational components but the radial 
component will be negligibly small. Near the boundary of the slipstream, 
however, the air will tend to flow around the edges of the vortex sheets 
and will acquire an important radial velocity also. An approximate 
method of estimating the effect of this radial flow has been given by 
L. Prandtl 1 . 

Replace the system of vortex sheets by a series of parallel lines at 
a regular gap s and extending indefinitely to the left as in Fig. 59. 
The gap s represents the normal distance, at the boundary of the 
slipstream, between the successive vortex sheets, and hence 


2 n R . 2 7i R 

s= B smcpi = —g- 


X 

Vr+tf 


(4.1) 


where B is the number of the blades of the propeller and cp L is the angle 
of the screw surface at the boundary of the slipstream, defined by the 

V 


equation 


tancp 1 


QB 


= 2 


The flow around the edges of the vortex sheets of the slipstream may 
then be estifnated approximately from the flow around the edges of this 
system of straight lines, when the whole system moves downward at 
right angles to the lines with the uniform velocity v r . 


Appendix to Betz’s paper, Gottinger Nachr., p. 193, 1919. 
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In an upward stream of velocity v' the velocity field can be expressed 
in terms of the complex coordinate Z as 


- iv ■ 


Vi 


e TtZ[S 

7 2 nZjs 


(4.2) 


This is a suitable form according to the general theory of flow in terms 
of the complex variable, it has the correct periodicity, and it gives zero 
normal velocity on the surface of the lines. The general type of flow 
is as shown in Fig. 60. Between the lines, far from the edges, the fluid 
is at rest, but near the edges there is a small upward flow. 



Fig. 59. Fig. 60. 


To obtain the mean upward flow on the line P' P x (Fig. 59), let 
0 (P Q) denote the increase of the velocity potential from the point P 
to any other point Q. Then the integral of the vertical velocity v 
from P' to P x is 

J vdy = 0 (P' P x ) 

== 0 ( P'A) + 0 (AA X ) + 0 (A x P x ) 

But 0 (A x P x ) is equal to 0 (A P), and 0 (.A A x ) is equal to v's . Hence 

s 

J vdy = v's —0 (PA) —0 (A P') 
o 

= v's —2 0 (PA) 

since the horizontal velocities at corresponding points of PA and P'A 
are equal in magnitude and opposite in sign. Also, if a denotes the 


length of PA, 


► (PA) = 


/ 


e” xls du 

i/i "praxis 


This integral can be evaluated by substituting cos 6 for e 71 x ^ s , and 

becomes 0 (PA) = arc cos e~~ na l s 

Then finally the mean vertical velocity on the line P' P x is 


\J vdy = v' 


- arc cos e~~ n a ^ s 


(4.3) 
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Now superimpose a downward velocity V on the whole system and 
thus obtain the flow due to the motion of the system of lines. The mean 
downward velocity on the line P' P x is then 


v — 


- v arc cos e~ 


(4.4) 


In this formula a denotes the distance of the section under consideration 
from the edge of the lines, and must be replaced by (R — r) in applying 
the result to the system of vortex sheets of the slipstream. Write 
therefore, in accordance with (4.1), 

i __ tkf _ B_ R — r i/l -}- X % m 

* * 2 R X K ' ' 

and F = ™ arc cos e~ f (4.6) 

71 


If the lines of Fig. 59 extended indefinitely in both directions, the 
whole of the fluid would be carried downward with the velocity v' of 
the system, but owing to the flow 
around the edges the actual mean 
velocity on the line P' P x is less 
than v'. In fact F represents a re¬ 
duction factor and can be inter¬ 
preted as expressing the fraction 
of the velocity v' which is imparted 
to the air of the section P' P x . In 
the corresponding propeller analogy, 
therefore, F is a reduction factor 
which must be applied to the mo¬ 
mentum equation for the flow at 
radius r, since it represents the 
fact that only a fraction F of the 

air between the successive vortex sheets of the slipstream receives the 
full effect of the motion of these sheets. Applying this correction to 
the earlier analysis of 2, the optimum distribution of circulation along 
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2.0 


25/3.0 


the blades becomes 


BKQ 
2 7i Vv' 


x 2 F 
1 4- a; 2 


(4.7) 


where F is given by (4.6) and / may be expressed as 


B[\-Xx)VT+T* ( 4.8) 
1 2 X 

The relationship between F Table 23. Reduction. Factor F. 


and / is given in Table 23 and f 

/ 

F 

f 

F 

/ 

Fig. 61, and some examples of 
the optimum distribution of OAO 

circulation along the blade, as 
modified by the factor F, are q^q 

shown in Fig. 62. 0.50 

0.012 

0.050 

0.115 

0.212 

0.346 

0.60 

0.70 

0.80 

0.85 

0.90 

0.531 
0.790 
1.174 
| 1.455 
1.855 

0.92 

0.94 

0.96 

0.98 

0.99 

2.08 

2.36 

2.77 

3.46 

4.15 
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Owing to the radial flow near the boundary of the slipstream there 
is a drop of circulation and thrust corresponding to any chosen value 
of v' of the velocity of the system of vortex sheets, and hence the 
efficiency of the propeller, which depends only on the value of v is 
associated with a lower value of the thrust. This result may be represented 

in another way by replacing the 
propeller with a finite number B 
of blades and the thrust T by 
an equivalent propeller with an 
infinite number of blades and with 
the same thrust but with a smaller 
radius R e . In order to calculate 
this effective radius, consider again 
the system of parallel lines shown 
in Fig. 59. If the lines were in¬ 
definitely close together, the fluid 
between the lines would be carried 
downward with the velocity v' of 
the lines and the fluid outside the 
lines would be at rest. Actually 
some fluid flows upward around 
the edges of the lines and, if v is the velocity of this upward flow on 
the axis of x, the effective length of the lines is reduced by a , where 

00 

v' a = J v d x 
o 

But from the flow function (4.2), on which a downward velocity v' must 
be imposed 

pit X{8 

v " y e 2 rca:/s_ j 

and hence 



a = 



d x 


To evaluate this integral, put 

e n x!s = cosh 0 

and then 


= J (1 — larihO) dO 


== [6 — log cosh 6 ] 
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Now at the lower limit this expression is zero, and when 0 is large 

log cosh 6 = log — e e 
= 0 — log 2 

and hence a = ~ Zo <7 2 = 0.2207 5 (4.9) 

Applying this result to the analogous problem of the propeller, the 
effective radius is B e = R — 0.2207 5 
and, substituting for s from (4.1), 

Re _ ,_ 1.386 

R ~ B yi + A 2 

Numerical values of this ratio are given in Table 24. 

Under ordinary operating conditions the ratio of 
the effective radius to the actual radius is of the 
order of 0.85 for a propeller with two blades 
and 0.93 for a propeller with four blades. The 
ratio decreases as the speed ratio of the propeller 
increases, and thus the tip losses of a propeller 
increase with its pitch-diameter ratio. 

Prandtl’s method of estimating the tip losses of a propeller due to 
the finite number of the blades by the analogy of a system of parallel 
lines is approximate only, and a more accurate analysis of the problem 

1.0 


08 

06 

' av 

02 



Fig. 63. 


Table 24. 
Effective Radius. 
Values of Re/R . 


V/QR 

B = 2 

£ = 4 

0.2 

0.864 

0.932 

0.3 

0.801 

0.900 

0.4 

0.743 

0.871 


has been developed by S. Goldstein 1 by the use of Bessel functions. 
Goldstein’s solution is a rigorous representation of Betz’s optimum 
condition but, since it ignores the contraction of the slipstream, refers 
only to lightly loaded propellers. The analysis determines the circulation 
along the blade as a function of the radial coordinate x and the speed 


1 On the Vortex Theory of Screw Propellers. Roy. Soc. Proc. (A) 123, 440,1929. 
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ratio X for propellers with, two or four blades, but a complete reconsider¬ 
ation of the analysis is required when the number of blades is changed. 

A comparison of the distribution of circulation for a propeller with 
two blades as given by Goldstein’s detailed analysis and by PrandtPs 
approximate formula is shown in Fig. 63, where the full lines represent 
the exact and the broken lines the approximate solution. The agreement 
is satisfactory for low speed ratios (Q rjV large), but there is an increasing 
divergence as the speed ratio increases. It is remarkable that this 
discrepancy is not confined to the outer parts of the propeller blade, 
but that there is a consistent difference also near the root of the blade, 

where the approximate formula 
gives no correction to the curve 
for an infinite number of blades. 

Fig. 64 shows a similar com¬ 
parison for propellers with two and 
four blades and for a single value 
of the speed ratio. The difference 
between the exact and approxi¬ 
mate solutions decreases rapidly 
as the number of blades increases, 
and in the light of this comparison 
it would appear that Prandtl’s 
approximate formula is a suffi¬ 
ciently accurate representation of 
the tip losses of a propeller with 
four blades operating at an ordinary 
rate of advance, but that it is less 
reliable for propellers with two blades and for high rates of advance. 
The approximate formula does, however, give an indication of the tip 
losses which can be easily applied to any propeller, whereas Goldstein’s 
exact analysis is too complicated for general use. 

5. Applications of PrandtPs Formula. The object of the preceding 
analysis has been to determine the distribution of the circulation along 
the blade of a propeller which will lead to the minimum loss of energy 
or to the highest efficiency for a given thrust and for given conditions 
of operation of the propeller. In the course of this analysis a formula 
has been obtained which represents approximately the losses which 
arise due to the finite number of the propeller blades, and it is now 
necessary to consider the application of this result to the propeller 
theory which has been developed previously on the assumption of a large 
number of blades. 

The development of the momentum theory in Chapters II and III 
led to expressions for the efficiency of a propeller in terms of the power 
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absorbed, of the disc area, and of the operating conditions; and the 
modification of this analysis to represent the effect of the finite number 
of the propeller blades is simply to replace the actual radius R of the 
propeller by the effective radius R e which is defined by the equation 


i _ j 

R “ B 


yi + a 2 


(5.1) 


In order to illustrate the magnitude of this correction, consider the ideal 
efficiency of a propeller as determined by the axial momentum theory. 
According to II (3.11) this ideal efficiency 7j ± is determined by the equation 


1 

t)\ 2jzR*q F 3 


(5.2) 


and an ideal efficiency of 0.90 is obtained if P is equal to 0.274 n R 2 q F 3 . 
This value refers to a propeller with an infinite number of blades, and 
the corresponding ideal efficiency of a propeller with B blades must 
be derived from the equation 



0.137 


R_V 

Re 


Assuming a speed ratio of 0.2, i.e. a forward speed V of one fifth of the 
tip speed Q R, (5.1) gives ^ = 1 ■ 

and the relationship between the ideal efficiency and the number of 
blades is:— 

B — 2 4 oo 

7) = 0.877 0.889 0.900 


Thus the efficiency drops 1 per cent for a propeller with four blades 
and 2- 1 j 4t per cent for a propeller with two blades. This drop of efficiency 
would be doubled if the speed ratio were 0.4, and it also increases as the 
ideal efficiency decreases. Except for high speed ratios, however, the 
correction due to the finite number of the blades is always small. 

Another application of the formula for the losses at the blade tips 
is to provide an approximate correction to the system of equations 
summarized in VI 3 for calculating the characteristics of any given 
propeller. The physical fact represented by the tip correction is virtually 
that the maximum increase of axial velocity, (u x — V ) or 2 a V, in the 
slipstream occurs only on the vortex sheets and that the average increase 
of axial velocity in the slipstream is only a fraction F of this velocity. 
Thus, to the order of approximation of the analysis, the corrected form 
of the axial momentum equation may be taken to be 

~ = 4nrQV*(l + a)aF (5.3) 


The factor F has been derived for a frictionless propeller with optimum 
distribution of circulation along the blade, but it may probably be used 
also with reasonable accuracy for any propeller, since the distribution 
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of circulation along the blade will not depart widely from the optimum 
distribution in general. Similarly also the angular momentum equation 
may be assumed to be 

^ = 4:7ir*QVQ{l+a)a'F ( 5 . 4 ) 


The expressions for the elements of thrust and torque in terms of the 
aerodynamic forces on the blade sections remain unaltered, and the 
only modification to the system of equations summarized in VI 3 is 
that the axial and rotational interference factors a and a r must now 
be determined from the equations 

a ' gC x F 

1 — a ' 4 s ( n <p cos <p 
a __ aC y F 
1 + a 4 sin 2 cp 

The approximate formula for the factor F is 


where 


F = — arc cos e~~f 

71 


B R — r 
2 R sin <p t 


(5.6) 


and cp x is the value of the angle (p at the blade tip. This form is not 
very convenient for use in the method of calculating the characteristics 
of a propeller which is developed in VI 4, since the calculations for the 
typical blade element proceed without a knowledge of the corresponding 
value of cp x at the tip of the blade. In general, however, it will be 
sufficiently accurate to modify the expression for / by writing r sin cp in 
place of Bsincp v With this modification the approximate expression 

for / becomes / = ( 5 ' 7 > 


The calculations then proceed exactly on the lines described in VI 4, 
and the effect of the tip correction is to reduce slightly the thrust and 
torque contributed by the elements near the tips of the blades. The 
effect is, however, quite small. Applied to the propeller whose characte¬ 
ristics are calculated in VI 4, the change in the thrust distribution at the 
speed ratio X = 0.175 is given in Table 25. The difference due to the 
finite number of the blades would hardly be noticed in Pig. 44, but 


Table 25. Thrust Distribution (X — 0.175). 


r 

~R 



0.304 

0.500 

0.700 

0.833 

0.950 

R dTc 
dr 

{B 

= oo) 

0.0034 

0.0083 

0.0112 

0.0115 

0.0097 

n dT ° 

R dr 

(■ B 

= 2) 

0.0034 

0.0082 

0.0108 

0.0109 

0.0090 
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it represents a reduction of approximately 4 per cent in the thrust 
coefficient. There is a corresponding but smaller reduction in the torque 
coefficient, and hence a small drop in the efficiency of the propeller. 
The correction due to the tip losses increases with pitch-diameter ratio 
of the propeller, and in general may be neglected except for high pitch 
propellers with only two blades. 

A method of applying Goldstein’s more accurate analysis to determine 
the values of the factor F has been proposed by C. N. H. Lock 1 using 
a series of curves for F instead of the equation (5.6). 

CHAPTER VIII 

BODY AND WING INTERFERENCE 

1. Propeller Characteristics. Hitherto the behavior of a propeller has 
been considered apart from the disturbing influence of any adjacent 
bodies, but in practice a propeller is always attached in front of or behind 
an airplane body or engine car. If the diameter of this body is small 
compared with that of the propeller, there wall be no important 
disturbance of the flow and the behavior of the propeller wall be sensibly 
in accordance with the theory developed in the preceding chapters. More 
generally, however, the diameter of the body is comparable with that 
of the propeller and there is an important mutual interference: the 
flow around the body modifies the conditions under which the propeller 
operates, and the flow generated by the propeller augments the drag 
of the body. This mutual interference may be complicated also by the 
proximity of the wings of the airplane, whose lift is modified by the 
slipstream of the propeller. 

The interference experienced by a ship’s propeller was appreciated 
at an early date, and Rankine’s original paper 2 contains an allowance 
for the disturbed conditions under which the propeller operates. Rankine 
also remarked that the change of pressure produced in the water by the 
action of the propeller is transmitted to some part of the ship’s bottom 
and alters the resistance of the ship, and he gave a rather crude method 
of estimating this change of resistance. The problem of the mutual 
interference of a ship and its propeller differs very considerably from 
the analogous problem for the airplane. The ship’s propeller is very small 
compared with the ship, and the thrust of the propeller is essentially 
equal to the drag of the ship. An airplane’s propeller on the other hand has 
a diameter comparable with and generally greater than that of the body 
or car to which it is attached, and the drag of the body is only a fraction 
of the total drag which must be overcome by the thrust of the propeller. 

1 Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1377, 1930. 

2 Transactions Institute of Naval Architects, Vol. 6, p. 13, 1865. 
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As a first step in the elucidation of the interference experienced 
by a propeller, consider the behavior of a propeller which is situated in 
the neighborhood of a large body and in a region where the velocity of 
the air relative to the body has been reduced from its original value 
F to a lower value V' by the interference of the body. If the region in 
which this lower velocity F' occurs is large compared with the size of 
the propeller, the behavior of the propeller will be sensibly the same as 
if it were situated in a uniform stream of this reduced yelocity. Now, 
according to the simple momentum theory of Chapter II, the ideal 
efficiency rj x of a propeller is determined as a function of the speed F, 

the power P, and the disc area S 
of the propeller by the equation 

2SqV 3 

and this relationship is shown 
graphically in Fig. II. For the 
present purpose, however, it is 
more convenient to express this 
relationship in the alternative form 

% = /(*) 

where 

( 1 . 2 , 

In a stream of reduced velocity F', 
the ideal efficiency would be simply 

v'l = / (*') 
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where 

and 


V' = nV 


(1.3) 


This efficiency, however, represents the ratio of the useful work V'T 
to the power P, whereas, under the conditions assumed in the present 
discussion of body interference, the useful work done by the propeller 
is F T. Thus the efficiency of the propeller, operating in a region of 
reduced velocity, is apparently 


Va = yTV'i = l n f{nX) 


(1.4) 


The ideal efficiency rj x increases with the speed coordinate X and hence, 
if n is less than unity, rj[ will be less than rj x ; but, since the decrease 
is less rapid than that of the speed, the apparent efficiency rj a will be 
greater than the free efficiency r\ v The relationship between the ideal 
efficiency rj x and the speed coordinate X is shown in Fig. 65, and two 
curves of apparent efficiency have been added, corresponding respectively 
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to an increase and to a decrease of speed of 25 per cent. These curves 
show in particular that it is possible to obtain an apparent efficiency 
greater than unity if the propeller operates in a region of reduced velocity. 
This seemingly paradoxical result is due to the fact that the reaction 
of the propeller on the body causes an increase of drag which has been 
ignored in this estimate of the behavior of the propeller. 

The increase of apparent efficiency of a propeller operating in a region 
of reduced velocity can be illustrated in another way by considering 
the characteristic curves of the propeller—thrust coefficient, torque 

coefficient, and efficiency iD0 ______ 0f6 

as functions of the ad- y ^ 

vance-diameter ratio. In 

a free stream of velocity 0M - ---- w 

V these characteristics ^ ' S ^' N ? \ 

are represented by cur- m _ \N /\y _ m 

ves of the type shown by \ x 

the full lines of Fig. 66. \ \ ^ \ 

In a stream of reduced ----\- ai0 

velocity V' or nV the // \\ \ ^ 

thrust and torque coeffi- _ // \ \ \ \ 

. O.ou --V c * r duo 

cients are obtained by > \ \ 

taking the corresponding V>\ 

values from these curves o.so — £J a % P ,ZTor%°% -- m 

at the reduced value reduced velocity \ ^ 

of the advance-diameter m _(_|_\ \ ppu 

ratio J' or n J , but 0 a2 0¥ °- 6 oo ** 

to obtain the apparent 

efficiency it is necessary, in accordance with the argument developed 
in the previous paragraph, to increase the efficiency read from the 
curve at the abscissa n J by the factpr 1 jn. This process may be expressed 
symbolically by the equations 

T a ( J) = T [nJ) 

Qa ( J ) = Q ( nJ ) (1.5) 

r)a{J) =~rV ( nJ ) 
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In Fig. 66 the broken lines show the result of this calculation for 
a reduced velocity of 0.9 V, and it will be noticed that the maximum 
efficiency has risen from 0.81 to 0.90 and occurs at a higher value of J. 
The comparison between the characteristics of the propeller in a free 
stream and in a local stream of reduced velocity has been made on the 
basis of the same advance-diameter ratio J, but another interesting 
method of comparing the results is to consider the same conditions of 
flow through the propeller disc. On this basis of comparison the blade 
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elements of the propeller clearly experience the same forces, the propeller 
develops the same thrust and torque, but the advance-diameter ratio 
and the apparent efficiency of the propeller in the disturbed stream are 
higher by a factor 1 jn than the corresponding values for the free propeller. 

A typical example of some experimental curves 1 obtained from 
a propeller in front of an airplane body is shown in Fig. 67 together 
with the corresponding curves for the free propeller, and an inspection 
of these curves shows that the general nature of the interference 


experienced by the propeller must be 
of the type assumed in constructing 
the curves of the previous Fig. 66. 
The shift of the curves in Fig. 67 



av o ,5 as a .7 ao 

Fig. 67. 
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Fig. 68. 


suggests that the propeller was effectively operating in a region where 
the velocity was reduced some 4 per cent by the interference of the body. 
It would appear therefore that it is possible to represent the interference 
experienced by a propeller in the presence of a body by a reduction in 
the effective velocity of advance of the propeller, but owing to the 
proximity of the body this effective velocity will vary for different 
annular elements of the propeller and the assumption of a mean effective 
velocity experienced by the whole propeller can only be a first rough 
approximation to the real conditions. Moreover, a complete solution 
of the problem must include also an estimate of the reaction of the 
propeller on the body, since, as has been suggested already, the increased 
apparent efficiency of the propeller finds a counterpart in an increased 
drag of the body. 

1 Face, A., and Collihs, H. E., An Investigation of the Mutual Interference 
of an Airscrew and Body of the Tractor Type of Airplane. Br. A.R.O. R. and M. 
344, London, 1917. 
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The most suitable method of allowing for this increased drag of the 
body is to subtract from the thrust of the propeller, operating in front 
of a body, the increased drag caused on the body and any other structural 
parts which come within the influence of the propeller’s slipstream. 
When the efficiency corresponding to this reduced thrust is compared 
with the free efficiency of the propeller, it is found that the presence 
of the body causes a small decrease of the maximum efficiency. Some 
typical experimental curves 1 are shown in Fig. 68, and in this example 
the maximum efficiency has been reduced by 3 per cent. The experimental 
curves also show that the interference of the body increases the apparent 
aerodynamic pitch of the propeller, since the thrust and efficiency fall 
to zero at a higher value of the advance-diameter ratio. Throughout 
the usual working range of the propeller the efficiency is reduced by 
the interference of the body, but at higher rates of advance there is an 
increase of efficiency and at some rates of advance the propeller with 
body interference may give a positive thrust whereas the propeller alone 
would experience a drag or negative thrust. 

2. Propeller-Body Interference. An examination of the experimental 
results shown in Eig. 67 has suggested that the interference experienced 
by a propeller at the front of an airplane body can be represented 
approximately as a decrease of the effective velocity of advance of the 
propeller. To obtain an estimate of the interference experienced by 
the body it is convenient to consider first the action of a propeller on 
a body placed in its slipstream so far downstream that the slipstream 
has developed its full velocity and that the body exerts no appreciable 
interference on the characteristics of the propeller. The thrust of the 
propeller then retains its undisturbed value T and the velocity V (1 + 2 a) 
in the slipstream can be calculated from the momentum equation 
T = 2tz R 2 q V 2 (l + a) a 

» (1 + 2»>*“1 + !#??>- ^ 

The body experiences this increased velocity V (1 + 2 a) and hence 
the drag D which it would experience in a stream of velocity V is 
increased to a higher value D a according to the equation 

D. - D (1 + 2 «)* 

or D ‘- D [ 1 + - zifa \ < 2 ' 2 > 

The thrust of the propeller has not been influenced by any interference 
from the body, but it is reasonable to debit the propeller with the 
increased drag which it causes on the body. The object of the thrust 

1 Dtjkaxb, W. E„ and Lesley, E. P., Comparison of Tests of Air Propellers 
in Plight with Wind Tunnel Tests on Similar Eorms. 17.S. N.A.C.A. Technical 
Report No. 220, 1925. 
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of the propeller is to overcome the drag of the body and of any other 
parts of the aircraft situated outside the influence of its slipstream. 
If the propeller is placed in such a position that it increases the drag 
of the body or of any other parts of the aircraft, the thrust available 
for propulsion is not simply the gross thrust of the propeller but only 
this thrust less the increased drag caused by its slipstream. It is con¬ 
venient therefore to define the propulsive thrust of the propeller as the 
apparent thrust, which is the resultant axial force on the propeller 
itself, less the increase of drag of the aircraft due to the interference of 
the propeller. When this increased drag is represented by (2.2) the 

propulsive thrust is T p = T — ( D a — D) 

2D 


T 


71 R* Q F 2 J 


(2.3) 


Since the drag D is proportional to the square of the velocity V , the 
propulsive thrust is a constant fraction of the apparent thrust on the 
assumptions made in this analysis. 

In estimating the drag D in the formula (2.3) it is necessary to allow 
for the contraction of the slipstream behind the propeller and to include 
only those parts of the airplane structure which lie within the circum¬ 
ference of the slipstream. As a refinement also, it may be noted that 
the thrust is not uniformly distributed over the whole disc of the propeller. 
It is more accurate to use, instead of the radius R of the propeller, the 
effective radius 1 R c which depends on the number of the blades of the 
propeller, and also to allow for a region of lower velocity around the boss 
of the propeller. The former of these two corrections is the more 
important and its effect is to increase the numerical factor 2 which occurs 
in the formulae (2.2) and (2.3). The increase varies with the number 
of the blades of the propeller and with the rate of advance, but an average 
value of the numerical factor for a propeller with two blades is from 
2.5 to 3.0. 

In the light of this discussion the following definitions and notation 
will be adopted as a suitable basis for considering the behavior of 
a propeller in the presence of a body:— 


T the free thrust of the propeller without any interference. 

D the free drag of the body without any interference. 

T a the apparent thrust of the propeller in the presence of the body. 

D a the apparent drag of the body in the presence of the propeller. 

Tp the propulsive thrust of the propeller, defined as the apparent thrust less 
the increase of drag of the body due to the action of the propeller, or 
Tp = Ta — {Da — D). 

Instead of the propulsive thrust it is sometimes more convenient to use 
the net thrust (T a — D a ) of the combined system, which can suitably 

1 See VII 4, Table 24. 
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be compared with, the excess of the free thrust over the free drag (T — D) 
in order to assess the merit of the combination. 

The analysis hitherto has been based on the assumption that the 
body is far behind the propeller and exerts no interference on it, but 
in practice the body is situated immediately behind the propeller or even 
includes the boss of the propeller within its nose. As the body approaches 
the propeller from behind, it comes under the influence of a pressure 
gradient, since the pressure is high immediately behind the propeller 
and decreases down the slipstream. The drag of the body is increased 
by this pressure gradient in the slipstream, and at the same time the 
disturbance of the flow caused by the body reacts back as an interference 
on the propeller. In order to analyze the nature of this mutual inter¬ 
ference it is convenient to consider two types of body which may be 
called respectively stream-line and irregular bodies. In a perfect fluid no 
body, whatever its shape, would experience any drag owing to its motion 
through the fluid, and a stream-line body is one which approximates 
to these ideal conditions in a real fluid. The drag of a stream-line body 
is due mainly to the frictional force over its surface and there is only 
a very weak turbulent wake behind it. At the other extreme, the drag 
of a bluff body is due mainly to the formation of a strong turbulent wake 
and the surface friction is almost negligible in comparison. Bluff bodies 
are not normally used in association with propellers, but if the body 
is of irregular shape, due to projecting engine cylinders or open cockpits, 
the drag will be due largely to the formation of eddies, as in the case 
of a bluff body, and it is this condition which distinguishes the irregular 
bodies from the stream-line bodies. 

An ideal body would experience no drag in the ultimate slipstream 
of a propeller, but if placed close behind the propeller in the region 
of decreasing pressure, a drag force will occur even in a perfect fluid. 
The drag due to a uniform pressure gradient can be calculated theoretic¬ 
ally 1 , but the pressure gradient behind a propeller varies in intensity 
and it is necessary to rely on experimental determinations of the pressure 
drag. The behavior of a stream-line body approximates to that of an 
ideal body; the drag of the body in a uniform stream is low, but there 
may be an important pressure drag when the body is placed close behind 
a propeller. Also the periodic and rotational nature of the flow in the 
slipstream may disturb the flow over the surface of the body and so in 
effect convert the stream-line body into an irregular body. 

An ideal body, again, causes no loss of energy in the fluid and hence 
the wake far behind the propeller-body combination must be exactly 

1 Mttkk, M., Some New Aerodynamical Relations. U.S. N.A.C.A. Technical 
Report No. 114, 1921. 

Glaitert, H., The Effect of the Static Pressure Gradient on the Drag of 
a Body Tested in a Wind Tunnel. Br. A.R.C. R. and M, 1158, 1928. 

18* 
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the same as that due to the propeller alone. If T a is the thrust of the 
propeller in front of the body and if D a is the drag of the body, the net 
thrust of the combination is (T a — D a ); and if this net thrust is equal 
to the free thrust T of the propeller alone, the combined system will 
cause the same loss of energy in the wake and will therefore have the 
same efficiency of propulsion. This argument shows that if the apparent 
thrust of the propeller is reduced by the pressure gradient drag of the 
body, the corresponding efficiency of propulsion will be the same as 
that of the free propeller. The combined system of a propeller and 
a stream-line body will nevertheless be less effective than the free 
propeller and free body owing to the increased frictional and eddying 
drag of the body in the slipstream. 

The interference experienced by an irregular body is of the same 
general nature but the relative importance of the different components 
of the drag is completely changed. The frictional drag of the body 
is unimportant compared with the drag caused by the irregular shape 
and protuberances, and the action of the slipstream, instead of spoiling 
a good shape, may even secure a better conformity of the flow to the 
surface of the body. There will still be a mutual reaction between the 
propeller and body associated with the pressure gradient behind the 
propeller, but the predominant factor is the increase of drag due to the 
increased velocity in the slipstream. 

3. Analysis of Apparent Thrust and Drag. In the light of the 
preceding general discussion the mutual interference between propeller 
and body may be divided into the following three elements:— 

(1) The increase of body drag due to the increased velocity in the 
slipstream. 

(2) The mutual reaction between the body and propeller due to the 
pressure gradient in the slipstream. 

(3) The shielding of the nose of the body or the inclusion of the boss 
of the propeller inside the body. 

The first effect, due to the increased velocity in the slipstream, 
is of the form given by (2.2) and may be expressed more generally as 

< 31 > 

where f x is a numerical factor. Assuming a propeller with a large number 
of blades and a body situated in the ultimate wake, this numerical 
factor f x has the value 2. When the body is immediately behind the 
propeller the full effect of the increased velocity in the ultimate wake 
will not be experienced by the body and the value of f x will tend to 
fall, whereas the effect of the finite number of the blades of the pro¬ 
peller is to increase its value. 
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The second effect, which would occur even with an ideal frictionless 
body, causes equal increments of the propeller thrust and of the body 
drag, and these increments may be presumed to be proportional to the 
apparent thrust T a of the propeller and to the maximum cross-sectional 
area 8 of the body. Thus 

AT = AD = f i ^± (3.2) 

where / 2 is a numerical factor depending mainly on the shape of the 
nose of the body and probably independent of its drag. 

The third effect is usually of minor importance and would disappear 
if the free thrust of the propeller were obtained from the forces on the 
blades and did not include the drag of the boss. If D B is the drag of the 
boss, the interference appears either as a reduction of the body drag 
or as an increase of the propeller thrust according as the propeller is 
mounted in front of the body or has its boss enclosed within the body. 
Adopting the former alternative as the more usual practice, the 
correction is AD — — D B (3.3) 


Accepting these formulae as representing the total mutual inter¬ 
ference between the propeller and body, the apparent thrust of the 

8T a 


propeller becomes 


T a =T + f 2 


nR 2 


and the corresponding apparent drag of the body is 


D a = D — D b + f ± - 


DTa 


+ /i 


ST a 

tzR 2 qV 2 1 12 tiR 2 
which can be expressed conveniently in the form 

T a 


Da — D 


A + B 


nR 2 qV 2 


where 


A — 1 — 


(3-4) 


(3.5) 


B = h + 


C 


and 


C 


D 


SqV 2 


(3.6)i 


In this formula G is the drag coefficient of the body in terms of the 
maximum cross-sectional area 8: it is small for a stream-line body and 
larger for an irregular body, and hence the value of the coefficient B may 
be expected to increase as the drag of the body decreases. Also the 
coefficient A may be expected to be slightly less than unity in general, 
but if the body is of good stream-line shape and if the presence of the 
propeller disturbs the smooth flow over the body, there will be an 


1 In the development of this analysis it is convenient to adopt the English 
definition of drag coefficient in terms of q V 2 instead of the more usual definition 
in terms of ( 1 / 2 ) q V 2 . 
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increase of drag which will be represented by an increase of this coefficient 
A above the value given by this formula. 

The form of the coefficient B appears to have been suggested first 
by R. McK. Wood 1 , who obtained an upper limit to the value of the 
coefficient / 2 by assuming that the increase of pressure, which occurs 
immediately behind the propeller, acts on the whole front half of the 
body. The increase of pressure from the front to the back of the propeller 
is TJtc j ft 2 , and this appears half as reduced pressure before the propeller 
and half as increased pressure behind it. The pressure force on the 
body was therefore estimated to be 8 TJ 2 uz jft 2 , and by comparison 
with (3.2) the corresponding value of / 2 is 1/2. Wood’s estimate for 
the upper limit of the coefficient B was therefore 

B = 2 + "Yc 

Adopting the expressions (3.4) and (3.5) for the apparent thrust and 
drag, the propulsive thrust of the propeller becomes 

T p = T a —[D a — D) 

~ T + D b /1 -^ Wq F 2 ( 3 ' 7> 

or, ignoring the drag of the boss and replacing the apparent thrust by 
the free thrust in the small correction term, 

T 9 =T(l—f x 0) ( 3 . 8 ) 

Thus the propulsive thrust is approximately a constant multiple of the 
free thrust of the propeller. The propulsive thrust is the force which 
is available to overcome the drag of the airplane, estimated without 
any propeller interference, and the term f x CT represents the loss due 
to the mutual interference of the propeller and body. The drag coeffi¬ 
cient G would be zero for an ideal body and there would be no loss of 
thrust due to the interference, and the loss which actually occurs is 
directly proportional to the drag of the body. It must be remembered, 
however, that the interference of the body will also cause a change in 
the torque coefficient of the propeller at a given value of the advance - 
diameter ratio, and that it is therefore necessary to modify the shape 
of the propeller slightly in order to absorb the full engine power at the 
correct rate of rotation. 

4. Experimental Results. The validity of the analysis of the apparent 
thrust and drag, as developed in the previous section, may be examined 
by reference to experimental results on the interference between propeller 
and body. Numerous experiments have been made to determine the 
increased drag of a body behind a propeller and the results, expressed 

in the form ~ — A + B —(4.1) 

D V 2 v ■ 

1 Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 830, 1922. 
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have been analyzed by W. G. Jennings 1 to determine the relationship 
between the coefficient B and the drag coefficient of the body. The 
previous theoretical discussion has suggested the form 

s=f x +4 ( 4 5 - 2 ) 


where G is the drag coefficient (D/S @ V 2 ) of the body, and the analysis 
of the experimental results in this form led to the numerical result 


or 


— B — 3 I 4- - 

71 

B = 2.43 + 


0.323 

C 

0.254 

G 


(4.3) 


Body Drag 


Thus the value of f x is rather greater than the value 2 suggested in 
the theoretical discussion, due probably 
to the reduced effective diameter of 
the propeller which must be used to 
represent the losses at the tips of the 
blades, and the value of / 2 is only half 
the maximum possible value suggested a* 

by R. McK. Wood. The accuracy of 
this method of representing the in¬ 
creased drag of the body is illustrated 
in Fig. 69 which shows the experi¬ 
mental results 2 for a series of bodies 
of increasing drag. 

The experimental values of the coefficient A are also reasonably 
consistent with the theoretical ideas developed in the previous section. 
The value suggested for this coefficient, when the propeller boss shields 

Db 

the nose of the body, was A = 1 —-g— (4.4) 


r- 

Fig. 69. 


30 


If the propeller boss is included in the nose of the body A should be 
unity, but in either case the value of A may be higher for a body of low 
drag if the presence of the propeller spoils the stream-line flow. Experi¬ 
ments 3 with a propeller in front of a airplane body gave values of A 
in the neighborhood of 0.85, experiments 4 with the propeller boss inclosed 
in the body gave values ranging from 1.0 to 1.1, and experiments^ using 
a propeller with a very large boss in front of a stream-line body gave 
values ranging from 1.1 to 1.5 or even higher. 

1 Jenxings, W. G., The Effects of Body Interference on Airscrew Performance. 
Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1046, 1926. 

2 Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1030, 1926. 

3 Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 334, 1917; and 393, 1918. 

4 Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1030, 1926. 

5 Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 830, 1922. 
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When the propeller is mounted in front of the body, the mutual 
interference depends on the width of the gap between the boss of the 
propeller and the nose of the body. This point has been examined 
experimentally by W. F. Durand 1 and by C. N. H. Lock and H. Bateman 2 
The latter tested a propeller in front of a body with gaps of 0.06 R 
and 0.17 R , and as the gap was increased the thrust and torque de- 



- 002\- °Gap a06R - 
Gap 0.17 R 

-aovt— - 1 - 

as 0.7 OB 09 1.0 J 

mg. 70. 


creased owing to the weaker 
interference exerted by the body, 
but the excess of thrust over 
drag ( T a — D a ) remained un¬ 
changed. The experimental re¬ 
sults are reproduced in Fig. 70: 
the experimental points are 
rather scattered, but they show 



clearly the change in the apparent thrust and drag and the constancy 
of the net thrust. An analysis of the body drag gave the following 
values for the coefficients A and B of the formula (4.1): 


Gap 

A 

B 

OMR 

1.56 

11.5 

0.17 R 

1.36 

12.3 


These results are in accord with the general ideas developed in the 
previous section. The interference of the body on the propeller becomes 
weaker as the propeller is moved forward, but the reduction of the 
apparent thrust is balanced by an equal reduction of the apparent drag. 
The decrease of the value of A possibly indicates that the propeller 
exerts less disturbance on the stream-line flow around the body when 
the gap is increased. 

1 Interaction Between Air Propellers and Airplane Structures. U.S. N.A.C.A. 
Technical Report No. 235, 1926. 

2 The Effect of Gap Between an Airscrew and a Tractor Body. Br. A.R.C. 
R. and M. 921, 1924. 
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Another interesting series of experiments by A. Page and H. E. Collins 1 
shows the effect of fairing the nose of an airplane body. Pig. 71 shows 
the three systems examined: the propeller was mounted in turn in front 
of a body with a stream-line nose and with a blunt nose, and then 
a stream-line nose piece was fitted in front of the second combination. 
The results showed that the apparent efficiency of the propeller in the 
system (a) was sensibly the same as w 

that of the free propeller without any 7 

body, the apparent efficiency in the 
system ( b ) was 3 per cent higher owing 
to the body interference, and this 
efficiency rose another 3 per cent in 
the system (c) owing to the shielding 
of the propeller boss by the stream¬ 
line nose. The combined system of 
propeller and body, however, showed 
little difference between the systems (a) 
and {b) since the increase of apparent 
thrust in system ( b) was exactly ba¬ 
lanced by the increase of apparent 
drag. The system (c) was superior 
to the others owing to the improve¬ 
ment in the shielding of the propeller 
These experimental results are 
shown in Eig. 72 in the form of curves of net efficiency against net 
thrust coefficient for the three combined systems. 

5. Apparent Thrust and Efficiency. Hitherto the interference ex¬ 
perienced by a propeller mounted in front of a body has been discussed 
only in general terms, and it has been suggested that there is an increase 
of the apparent thrust of the propeller due to the fact that its blades 
operate in a region of reduced velocity. In (3.4) the apparent thrust was 

represented in the form = T + A (^*1) 

where S is the maximum cross-sectional area of the body and / 2 is 
a numerical factor depending on the shape of the nose of the body. 
In order to determine the magnitude of this increase of thrust it is 
necessary to examine the problem in greater detail and to determine 
the variation along the blades of the effective velocity experienced by 
the propeller. A general theory of this nature, supported by a special 
experimental investigation, has been developed by C. N. H. Lock. In 2 

1 An Investigation of the Mutual Interference of an Airscrew and Body of 
the Tractor Type of Airplane. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 344, 1917. 

2 Analysis of Experiments on an Airscrew in Various Positions Within the Nose 
of a Tractor Body. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1120, 1927. 
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this theory the force on any blade element of the propeller is calculated 
by using the local velocity as reduced by the interference of the body, 
the magnitude of this interference being obtained by analysing the 
experimental results; and in a later paper 1 the local velocities were 
calculated theoretically by replacing the nose of the body by a suitable 
spheroid. A similar method of calculation has been used by Th. Troller 2 , 
who represented the nose of the body by a simple distribution of sources 
and sinks, and calculated the performance of the blade elements in the 
velocity field of this system. 

Consider a body whose nose is of a good stream-line shape so that 
the deflection of the air in the neighborhood of the propeller takes place 
without any loss of energy or total pressure head. Further back the 
body may have excrescences or irregularities of shape which cause loss 
of energy, and in any case there will be some such loss owing to the 
frictional drag of the surface. The drag which the body experiences 
owing to the pressure gradient behind the propeller would occur also 
with an ideal body and occurs without any loss of energy of the fluid. 
If then D a denotes as before the total drag of the body in the presence 
of the propeller, and if X denotes that part of the drag which occurs 
without loss of energy, it follows that the total drag D a must be inserted 
in the equation of axial momentum, but that only the part (D a — X) 
should be inserted in the equation of energy. The momentum equation 
for the system of propeller and body may therefore be expressed as 

T a -n a = J Q u{u 1 -V)dS (5.2) 

where dS is an element of the propeller disc, u is the axial velocity 
through the disc, and u x is the corresponding axial velocity in the ultimate 
wake. Also, since the increase of total pressure head in the wake is 
(1/2) q (ul — F 2 ), the energy equation is 

T a ~ (D a — X) — J 1/2 q (itj — F*) dS (5.3) 

In order to apply the usual methods of analysis of the propeller 
characteristics, it is necessary to replace these integral equations by 
their differential equivalents, and in so doing it is necessary to assume 
that some appropriate fraction of the drag forces D a and X may be 
associated with each annular element of the propeller disc. With this 
assumption the two equations become 

dT a — dD a = Q u{u 1 —V)dS (5.4) 

and dT a — dD a + dX = (1/2) q (u\ — F 2 ) dS (5.5) 

1 The Application of the Theoretical Velocity Field around a Spheroid to 
Calculate the Performance of an Airscrew Near the Nose of a Streamline Body. 
Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1239, 1928. 

2 Zur Berucksichtigung des Rumpfes beim Luftschraubenentwurf. Zeitschr. 
f. Flugtechnik u. Motorl. 19, 325, 1928. 
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Now let dX = h dT a 

dD a = 1c dT a 

and V = u (1 — G) 

u x = u (1 + H) 


(5.6) 

(5.7) 


Also, from the usual form of calculation for the force on the blade elements 
of a propeller, the thrust may be expressed in the form 

dT a = 2F QU?dS (5.8) 

where, in the usual notation, 

jp _ a (Cl cos q? — Gjp sin cp) „ 

4c sin 2 (p \ • ) 

With, these substitutions (5.4) and (5.5) become respectively 
2 F (1 — Jc) = G + H 

and ±F{1 — k + h) = (G + H) (2 — G + H) 

and then on eliminating H, 

— — (5.10) 


The coefficients h and h are zero for a free propeller and these 
equations give the result F = G = H 

Thus the speed of advance V is determined as a function of the velocity u 
through the disc by the equation 

V = u(l— F) 

The interference of the body on the propeller is represented by replacing F 
by G in this last equation, and from the form of (5.10) it is evident 
that G is less than F. Thus V differs less from u when the body is 
present than for the free propeller. 

As a first approximation when F 3 h and h are small, (5.10) may 
be expressed as G — F — h 

or, to the same order of accuracy, 

V (1 — h) =u(I—F) 

In this form the equation suggests that the annular element of the 
propeller is behaving exactly as if it were situated in a local stream 
of reduced velocity V (1 — h ), and the analysis is therefore the same as 
the original simple treatment of the problem, except that the reduced 
velocity is now regarded as varying along the blade of the propeller 
instead of being represented by a general mean value. 

If the body is of a good stream-line shape the drag of the body is 
due mainly to the pressure gradient, and the coefficients h and h are 
approximately equal. With this approximation (5.10) becomes 

(5.11) 


G = F(l—h) 


1 — h 
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The values of h were determined by Lock from this equation by analysing 
the observed distribution of thrust along the blade of a propeller, and 
the values so determined were reasonably consistent with the theoretical 
distribution of velocity around the nose of a spheroid representing as 
closely as possible the nose of the body. These values of h depend only 
on the shape of the body and can be used to calculate the performance 
of any propeller mounted in front of the body. 

Hitherto the part of the body drag represented by the term X has 
been defined solely by the condition that this part of the drag occurs 
without any loss of energy. If, however, Ti V represents the reduction 
of velocity of the local stream in which the propeller operates, it would 
follow from the previous general discussion that J hdT a will represent 
the increase of thrust and the equal increase of drag of an ideal body 
due to their mutual interference. This drag is represented mainly by 
an increase of pressure over the nose of the body and hence X may 
be estimated as the pressure force on the front part of the body, extending 
as far as the maximum cross-section. This conception was adopted by 
Lock and was confirmed by a further series of experiments 1 . 

More generally it is convenient to define the effective thrust of the 
propeller by the equation 

T e = T a — X = J(l — h)dT a (5.12) 

Previously the propulsive thrust was defined as 

T v = T a -(D a -D) 

and for an ideal body of zero drag the effective and propulsive thrusts 
are identical. In the general discussion of 3 the apparent thrust T a 
was expressed in the form 

r.-r+ /■!§■ (5.i3) 

where the second term represents the increase of thrust due to the 
interference of the body and is balanced by an equal increase of drag. 
By comparison with (5.12) it would appear that the effective thrust 
should be sensibly the same as the free thrust of the propeller without 
any interference, and this conception also was confirmed by Lock’s 
analysis when the comparison was made on the basis of a definite torque 
coefficient. 

In the light of this analysis it is possible to lay down the guiding 
principles for estimating the performance of a propeller mounted at 
the front of a body whose nose is of a reasonably stream-line shape. 
As a basis for this calculation it is necessary to know the appropriate 

1 Lock, C. N. EL, and Johansen, F. C., Pressure Plotting a Streamline Body 
with Tractor Airscrew Running. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1230, 1929. 
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airfoil characteristics of the blade sections of the propeller and the drag 
of the body without interference. The calculation then proceeds by the 
following steps:— 

(1) Estimate the axial velocity V (1 — h) as a function of the radial 
distance in the plane to be occupied by the propeller. This velocity may 
be obtained from a test of the flow past the body, from a theoretical 
calculation replacing the nose of the body by a spheroid which fits it 
as closely as possible, from a theoretical calculation representing the 
nose of the body by a suitable distribution of sources and sinks, or from 
a comparison with any available information concerning the velocity 
distribution around bodies of similar shape. 

(2) Calculate the thrust and torque for each annular element of 
the propeller in turn as if it were operating in a stream of velocity 
V (I — h). Integration along the blades then gives the apparent thrust T a 
and the apparent torque Q a . 

(3) Calculate the part of the body drag due to the pressure gradient 

behind the propeller as f hdT a 

and the increase of body drag due to the velocity of the slipstream, 
in accordance with the discussion of 4, as 

i T a 

Jl nR*Q F 2 

where / x may be taken to be 2.43. The apparent drag of the body is then 
Da = D [l + ~ 4gV ] + fhdT a [see (4.1)] (5.14) 

Alternatively this apparent drag may be estimated from (4.3) as 

D a = D [l + [see (3.5)] (5.15) 

where 5 = 2.43+ °^- 4 

and C is the drag coefficient of the body in terms of its maximum cross- 
section S, defined by the equation 

D = C SqV* 

(4) The propulsive thrust of the propeller is obtained finally in 

the form T a — ( D a — D) 

As an alternative course it is possible to calculate directly, in place 
of the apparent thrust T a , the effective thrust T e as defined by the 

equation = f (1— h)dT a 

This effective thrust, used in conjunction with the apparent torque Q a , 
will lead to an efficiency sensibly equal to that of the propeller in free 
air. The drag of the body to be used in conjunction with the effective 

thrust is simply D 1 + t see 
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and in these formulae it is generally legitimate to replace the apparent 
thrust T a by the effective thrust T e . The final expression for the 
propulsive thrust is then 

T v = T e [l — fys\ [see (2.2)] (5.16) 

and this form of expression is identical with the formula (2.3) which 
was obtained for a propeller and a body in the ultimate wake. The 
only point of difference in the two results is that the corresponding 
torque of the propeller must be calculated to include the effects of the 
interference of the body. 

Although in detailed calculations it is necessary to use values of 
the parameter h which vary along the blade of the propeller, for many 
purposes it is sufficiently accurate to use a suitable average effective 
value of Ji for the whole propeller. The estimation of the behavior of 
the propeller as modified by the interference of the body then follows 
quite simply from the characteristics of the undisturbed propeller by 
the method described in 1 and defined by (1.5) of that section. The 
apparent thrust and torque of the propeller in the presence of the body 
and at the advance-diameter ratio J are determined as the free thrust 
and torque of the propeller at the lower advance-diameter ratio (1 — h) J 
and at the same rate of rotation. In applying this simplified method, 
however, it must be remembered that the average value of h associated 
with any definite body will decrease as the diameter of the propeller 
increases, and that this average value will also depend on the position 
of the propeller relative to the nose of the body. Experience suggests 
that, for the usual combination of propeller and body, the average 
effective value of h is approximately 0.1. 

Finally one point may be noticed in connection with the design of 
a propeller to operate in front of a body. The reduction of velocity 
due to the presence of the body is greatest close to the surface and is 
usually negligible at the tips of the propeller blades. Thus the inner 
part of the propeller is virtually operating at a lower rate of advance 
than the outer parts: it should therefore have relatively smaller blade 
angles and wider blades, and, compared with a good propeller designed 
to operate in free air, a propeller in front of a body should have a less 
rapid variation of blade angle along the blade and wider chords toward 
the root of the blade. 

6. Propeller Behind a Body. The analysis hitherto has been developed 
on the assumption that the propeller operates in front of the body, 
but a similar line of argument can be followed when the propeller is 
mounted behind a body or engine car. The propeller operates in a region 
where the velocity has been reduced by the interference and by the 
drag of the body, and hence, at a definite rate of advance of the propeller, 
the apparent thrust and torque are increased above the values which 
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would occur in a free stream. Fig. 73 shows some typical curves obtained 
from wind tunnel tests 1 of a propeller behind a body, and a comparison 
with the previous Fig. 67 shows that the interference experienced, by 
the propeller is of exactly the same nature, whether the propeller is 
in front of or behind the body. The drag of the body is increased by 
the pressure gradient which is caused by the propeller, but the body, 
being in front of the propeller, does not experience the full force of 
the increased velocity of the slipstream. 

To analyze the interference between a body and a propeller mounted 
behind it, consider first an ideal body which causes a deviation of the 
flow in its neighborhood but, having 
no drag, causes no permanent distur¬ 
bance in its wake. If the propeller 
is far behind the body, it will cause 
no disturbance of the flow around 
the body and will itself experience 
no interference from the body. When 
the propeller is placed close behind 
the body, it operates in a region 
where the local velocity has been 
modified by the presence of the body, 
and in general this disturbance is 
represented by a reduced axial velo¬ 
city. Simultaneously the body is 
situated in a region where there is 
a pressure gradient, owing to the 
reduced pressure in front of the 
propeller, and this pressure gradient 
acts as a suction on the rear of the body. The mutual interference 
between the body and propeller thus causes a drag force on the body 
and an increased apparent thrust of the propeller, and the increase of 
the thrust of the propeller is exactly equal to the drag of the body. 

Passing next to the conditions which occur with a real body, the 
drag of the body causes a wake of reduced velocity and in this wake 
the air has lost some of its energy owing to the frictional forces on the 
surface of the body. The apparent thrust and torque of the propeller 
are therefore slightly higher than they would be with an ideal body 
of the same shape, and there is no corresponding reaction on the body, 
similar to the increased velocity over the surface which occurs when 
the body is behind the propeller. This argument suggests that there 
is a definite advantage when the body is in front of the propeller, but 
this conclusion must be accepted with caution. It has been derived by 

1 Page, A., and Collins, H. E., An Investigation of the Mutual Interference 
of Airscrews and Bodies of the Pusher Type. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 305, 1917. 
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considering the behavior of a definite propeller in free air and behind 
the body, but the same propeller is not really suitable for these two 
conditions of operation. When the propeller operates behind the body, 
its torque coefficient at a definite rate of advance is increased, and 
hence the propeller, driven by a given engine, will run at a slower rate 
of rotation and will fail to develop the full engine power. In order to 
obtain the correct rate of rotation it is necessary to reduce the pitch 
of the propeller blades and to increase the width of the blades. These 
wider blades will experience a correspondingly higher frictional drag, 
and in this way some part of the advantage of mounting the propeller 
behind the body is lost. Also in practice a body in front of a propeller 
is almost invariably of a worse aerodynamic shape than a body behind 
a propeller and has a higher drag. 

The apparent drag of the body in the presence of the propeller can 
again be represented in the form 


D a = D 


A + B 


T a 


71 R 2 Q V 2 J 


( 6 . 1 ) 


and for a body in front of a propeller the coefficient A should be unity 
since there is no shielding of the nose or spoiling of the flow such as 
may occur when the body is behind the propeller. Also, following the 
same line of argument which was used for a body behind a propeller, 
the form anticipated for the coefficient B is 

B - h + % ( 6 . 2 ) 


where C = —= r¥ 

8 q V 2 

and 8 is the area of the maximum cross-section of the body. In this 
expression represents the effect of the increased velocity experienced 
by the body. At the propeller disc the increase of axial velocity is half 
that in the ultimate wake, but this increase occurs in a very short 
distance in front of the propeller and the effective increase of velocity 
experienced by the body is very small. Consequently may be expected 
to be very small also. The coefficient / 2 represents the reduced pressure 
in front of the propeller, which acts as a suction on the rear of the body. 
This effect acts with full force and the value of / 2 may be anticipated 
to be sensibly the same as for a body behind a propeller. Thus, by 
comparison with the empirical formula (4.3) the value of the coefficient B 
for a body in front of a propeller would be predicted to be approximately 

B = (6.3) 

0 


Experimental results for bodies mounted in front of a propeller are 
very scanty, and in general the bodies tested have also been of very 
bad aerodynamic shape. The results available, however, are in general 
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agreement with the ideas developed above. Thus, for example, tests 
of two pusher bodies 1 led to the values 

A = 0.97, B = 0.8, C = 0.20 
and A = 1.07, £ = 1.9, C = 0.12 

which do not differ too widely from the values suggested by the previous 
general discussion; but a reliable general formula, similar to that derived 
for tractor bodies, cannot be obtained until further experimental results 
are available. 

A detailed analysis of the experimental results by C. N. H. Lock and 
H. Bateman 2 suggests that some part of the increased drag can be 
explained by the suction at the rear of the body caused by the rotation 
of the slipstream. When the propeller is at the front of the body this 
rotation is reduced by any excrescences on the surface of the body, 
and the suctional drag is greatest if the body is smooth or if the propeller 
is mounted toward the rear of the body. The adverse effect can be 
reduced by fitting radial vanes behind the propeller to check the rotation 
of the slipstream. 

7, Propeller-Wing Interference. The interference experienced by the 
propeller of an airplane is due mainly to the body on which it is mounted, 
but some additional interference arises also from the proximity of the 
wings, undercarriage or any other structural parts. The interference 
between the body and propeller has been considered in the previous 
sections and it has been tacitly assumed that the axis of the propeller 
was in the direction of motion and that the body was symmetrical 
about this axis. If this symmetry does not exist, the propeller may 
experience periodic aerodynamic forces, since the interference will vary 
with the angular position of the blades. The interference exerted by 
the wings of an airplane on the propeller is usually of this asymmetrical 
character, but the periodic fluctuations of the thrust and torque are 
negligible, and it suffices to consider the mean interference effects. 

Regarding the wing first as an additional source of drag behind the 
propeller, it may be anticipated that the interference caused by the 
wing will be similar in character to that caused by the body but less 
in magnitude. The interference would then be represented by a slight 
reduction of the axial velocity experienced by the propeller, but there 
may be a small additional effect due to the fact that a wing behind the 
propeller will tend to check the rotation of the slipstream and this may 
react back on the propeller to some small extent. Some typical experi¬ 
mental curves 3 of the wing interference on the thrust and torque 

1 Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 305, 1917. 

2 Br. A.R.C. R. and M. No. 1445, 1931. 

3 Fage, A., and Collins, H. E., An Investigation of the Mutual Interference 
of the Airscrew, Body, and Wings of the Tractor Aeroplane BE2E. Br. A.R.C. 
R. and M. 393, London, 1918. 
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coefficients of a propeller are shown in Figs. 74 and 75. There is a small 
increase of the thrust coefficient due to the presence of the wings, but 
no appreciable change of the torque coefficient. This conclusion is 
confirmed by other experiments 1 , but at times there is also a small 
increase of the torque coefficient. These results were all obtained 

with the propeller axis in the 



direction of motion and at 
one angle of incidence of the 
wings, and it may be anti¬ 
cipated that the interference 
would increase if the wing 
were set at a larger angle of 
incidence. 

In practice the propeller 
axis is set at a definite angle 
to the chord of the wings and 
this axis can coincide with 
the direction of motion at 
one angle of incidence only. As the angle of incidence of the airplane 
is increased, the axis of the propeller will be inclined at an angle to 
the direction of motion, and the change of the characteristics of the 
m propeller will be due partly 

% 

0.03 


am 


aoi 


to the increased interference 
of the wings and partly to the 
inclination of the propeller 
axis. Figure 76 shows the 
change of the torque coeffi¬ 
cient of a propeller in front of 
a model airplane 2 as the angle 
of incidence is increased. The 
torque coefficient increases 
i( T ~i —rapidly with the angle of 
incidence, but this increase is 
due more to the inclination 
of the propeller axis than to the interference of the wings. The change 
of the characteristics of a propeller due to the inclination of the axis, 
apart from any interference effects, is considered later in Chapter XII. 


ae 


6 Without Wings 
* With Wings 

~07 


03 


0J9 

Fig 1 . 75. 


1 Fage, A., and Collins, H. E., An Investigation of the Mutual Interference 
of Two Model Airscrews and a Model of the Sopwith Dolphin Aeroplane. Br. 
A.R.C. R. and M. No. 572, 1919. 

Weiok, F. E., Full Scale Tests of Wood Propellers on a VE-7 Airplane in the 
Propeller Research Tunnel. U.S. N.A.C.A. Technical Report No. 301, 1928. 

2 Relf, E. F., and Jones, L. J., Measurements of Lift, Drag, and Pitching 
Moment on the 1/5 Scale Model of the Bristol Fighter with Airscrew Running. 
Br. A.R.C. R. and M. No. 937, 1924. 
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Hitherto the wing has been regarded merely as an additional source 
of drag behind the propeller, but the interaction between the wing and 
the propeller is modified in an important manner by the lift of the wing. 
The effect on the propeller is due to the fact that the lift of the wing 
is associated with a circulation of the flow around the wing and with 
an upward inclination of the stream-lines in front of the wing. The 
propeller is therefore placed in a region where the flow is inclined to 
the direction of motion, and the effective inclination of the propeller 
axis is greater than the geometrical angle between the axis and the 
direction of motion. In this way 
the lift of the wing causes an c 
additional increase of the thrust * 
and torque coefficients of the 0.020 
propeller, and the experimental 
results shown in Fig. 76 must be 
regarded as the combined effect 
of the inclination of the propeller 
axis to the direction of motion, 0.010 
of the upwash due to the lift of 
the wings, and of the retardation 
of velocity due to the drag of the 
body and wings. 

The interference of the pro¬ 
peller on the wdngs is of a very 
complex nature, since the in¬ 
creased velocity of the slipstream augments both the lift and the drag 
of the wing. Also the increased lift is associated with increased induced 
drag, and, since the slipstream acts over a small part only of the wing, 
the distribution of lift across the span is altered, and this alteration 
usually implies an additional increase of the induced drag. It is not 
proposed to discuss here the details of the interference experienced by 
the wing 1 , but it is necessary to examine whether it is possible to 
extend the conception of propulsive thrust, which was used in analyzing 
the propeller-body interference, and to debit the thrust of the propeller 
with the increased drag of the wing. 

If the extreme condition be considered of a large propeller with 
a small wing situated wholly in the slipstream far behind the propeller, 
the lift and drag of the wing will both be increased in the same ratio. 
By analogy with the method used in analyzing the propeller-body inter¬ 
ference, the thrust of the propeller might be reduced by the increase 
of the drag, but this course is clearly unreasonable since it ignores the 
beneficial increase of the lift, and the increase of the drag is due mainly 

1 See Division M. 
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to the increase of induced drag which is inevitably associated with this 
increase of lift. An alternative method would be to compare the free 
wing and the wing in the slipstream on the basis of the same lift, 
reducing the angle of incidence of the wing in the slipstream to achieve 
this result. At small angles of incidence this comparison might be useful, 
but this method also breaks down because it ignores the fact that the 
wing in the slipstream has a higher maximum lift coefficient. 

The conditions for an actual wing, which extends far beyond the 
boundaries of the slipstream, are even more complex, and it appears 
to be hopeless to attempt any separation of the propeller-wing system 
into its component parts. The whole question has been discussed in 
detail by A. Betz 1 , and his conclusion is that the action of the propeller 
in the presence of a wing must be represented in a vector diagram. 
On this basis the apparent thrust T a is reduced by the increase of drag 
(J9 — D) to obtain the propulsive thrust 

T p = T a — (D a — D) (7.1) 

but in addition the propeller must be credited with a lift force Y at 
right angles to the thrust and equal to the increase of lift (. L a — L) 


of the wing: 

ii 

bi 

b-i 

(7.2) 

These two forces may next 

be converted into “efficiencies” 

in terms 

of the apparent torque as 

VT P 

Vx £2 Qa 

(7.3) 


V Y 

(7.4) 

and 

Vv ' QQa 


and these two components may be plotted as coordinates of a vector 
diagram. The component r\ x is comparable with the usual efficiency 

of a propeller, but the other component r\ v 
is not an efficiency in any true sense 
and may have a value many times larger 
than rj x . The vector efficiency (r] x , rj y ) is 
merely a convenient method of represent¬ 
ing in one diagram the force on the 
propeller and the increased force on the 
wing due to the interference of the pro¬ 
peller. In general this vector efficiency is a function of two para¬ 
meters, the angle of incidence of the wing and the advance-diameter 
ratio of the propeller, and its complete representation requires a double 
set of curves. A diagramatic sketch of the type of curves obtained 
is shown in Fig. 77, where (oq a 2 a 3 ) and (A x Z 2 A 3 ) represent increasing 
values of the angle of incidence and of the speed ratio {VjQ E) re- 

1 Der Wirkungsgradbegriff beim Propeller. Zeitschr. f. Flugteclmik u. Motorl. 
19, 171, 1928. 
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spectively. No generalization of these results is possible, since they 
depend intimately on the relative size of the propeller and wing, on 
the shape of the wing and its center section, and on the inclination 
of the propeller axis to the wing chord. The object of the preceding 
discussion has been merely to explain the nature of the mutual inter¬ 
ference between propeller and wing, and to suggest a suitable method 
of representing the experimental results for any particular combination 
of the two. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF PROPELLERS 

1. Experimental Methods. During the course of the development 
of the theory of the propeller, reference has been made from time to 
time to experimental results, either to illustrate the significance of some 
aspect of the theory or to obtain empirical relationships to supplement 
the theoretical formulae. These experimental results are derived for 
the most part from wind tunnel tests of model propellers and it is 
necessary to consider the scope of these tests and the validity of applying 
them to deduce the characteristics of full scale propellers. 

The simplest test of a propeller is the determination of the thrust 
and torque at different rates of advance, since it depends only on the 
measurement of the force and moment transmitted through the propeller 
shaft. Other methods of experiment seek to determine the distribution 
of thrust and torque along the blade of a propeller, either by investigating 
the distribution of pressure over a number of sections suitably spaced 
along the blade, or by investigating the pressure and velocity of the 
air behind the disc of the propeller. The experimental study of the 
pressure distribution over the blades of a rotating propeller is more 
complex than the corresponding experiment with a rigid wing, but it 
has been successfully made both on a model propeller in a wind tunnel 1 
and on a full scale propeller in flight 2 . Apart from the complex and 
laborious nature of the work, this method of experiment suffers from 
the defect that it determines only the forces due to the pressure over 
the surface of the blades and gives no measure of the frictional forces 
experienced by the propeller. An alternative method of determining 
•the distribution of thrust along the blade, proposed originally by 

1 Page, A., and Howard, R. G., A Consideration of Airscrew Theory in the 
Light of Data Derived from an Experimental Investigation of the Distribution 
of Pressure Over the Entire Surface of an Airscrew Blade, and also Over Aerofoils 
of Appropriate Shape. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 681, 1921. 

2 Jones, E. T., The Distribution of Pressure Over a Section of an Airscrew 
Blade in Plight and the Variation of Lift Coefficient with the Speed of the Section. 
Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1256, 1929. 
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T. E. Stanton 1 , is to measure the increase of total pressure head behind 
the propeller, and by an extension of this method of investigation it 
is possible also to determine the distribution of torque along the blade. 
These experimental methods, which can be used either in a wind tunnel 
or in flight, are considered more fully in 3. 

The interpretation of the tests of model propellers raises at once 
the question of dynamical similarity 2 . In a frictionless incompressible 
fluid the thrust and torque coefficients of a propeller of given shape 
would depend only on the state of operation of the propeller, and would 
be functions of a single parameter which is usually taken to be the 
speed ratio F/!2 R or the advance-diameter ratio VjnD. This parameter 
corresponds in fact to the angle of incidence of a wing and defines the 
attitude of the propeller blades relative to the air through which the 
propeller is advancing. When, however, the actual physical properties 
of the air are considered, it is apparent that the characteristics of a 
given propeller may depend also on the viscosity and compressibility 
of the air. 

The viscosity of the air is expressed conveniently by the kinematic 
coefficient of viscosity v , which is the ratio of the coefficient of viscosity [i 
to the density q and has the dimensions of a length multiplied by 
a velocity. In order to maintain dynamical similarity of the flow it is 
necessary to maintain a constant value of the Reynolds’ number or 
viscosity parameter, which may be expressed in the form 


where l is some typical length and W is some typical velocity of the 
propeller. Choosing this length to be the radius of the propeller and 
the velocity to be the tip speed Q R , the Reynolds’ number becomes 


N v = 


QR 2 

v 


( 1 . 1 ) 


Clearly it is impossible to satisfy this condition of constant Reynolds’ 
number in any model tests, since the radius R is always less than the 
corresponding full scale radius and the tip speed Q R is usually less 
than the full scale tip speed. Thus the use of model propellers may 
involve the existence of a scale effect in the characteristics of the 
propeller, and this scale effect can be determined only by a suitable 
series of comparative experiments. 

The compressibility of the air can be expressed by the speed of 
sound V S) which is the speed of propagation of pressure disturbances 


1 Stanton, T. E., and Marshall, D., On a Method of Estimating, from 
Observations on the Slipstream of an Airscrew, the Performance of the Elements 
of the Blades and the Total Thrust of the Screw. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 460, 1918. 

2 Divisions A IV and H I 3. 
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through the air, and the effect of this compressibility on the character¬ 
istics of a propeller can be expressed in terms of another non-dimensional 

W 

parameter N c = 

where W is again some typical speed of the propeller. This speed is 
suitably taken to be the tip speed Q B , and hence the compressibility 
parameter will be taken to be 

^= 4 ? < L2 > 

The effect of the compressibility of the air on the characteristics of 
an airfoil are known to be negligibly small unless the speed rises above 
one half of the speed of sound, but the tip speed of a propeller almost 
invariably exceeds this value and frequently rises as high as the speed 
of sound itself. It is necessary therefore to investigate the effect of the 
compressibility of the air on the characteristics of a propeller rotating 
with a high tip speed, and this effect introduces also another distinction 
between the behavior of model and full scale propellers, since the model 
propeller usually has a lower tip speed. 

In spite of the uncertainty due to the unknown magnitude of the 
scale effect and of the compressibility effect, wind tunnel tests have 
provided the principal experimental method of studying the characteristics 
of a propeller, since these tests are comparatively easy to make and 
since they give more consistent results than any alternative method. 
The construction of the twenty foot propeller research tunnel 1 of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at Langley Field has 
greatly extended the value of these wind tunnel tests and has gone 
a long way to eliminate the uncertainty associated with model experi¬ 
ments. Even with this tunnel, however, it is not possible to realize 
the actual flight conditions of the propeller of a high speed airplane, 
since the maximum speed in the tunnel is 110 m.p.h. and falls short 
of the speed of the airplane. The wind tunnel tests are usually straight 
forward in principle, but in interpreting the results it is necessary to 
consider whether the limited extent of the stream exerts any constraint 
on the behavior of the propeller. Moreover the conditions of test of 
a propeller, apart from the aircraft, frequently involve a small guard 
body to house the driving mechanism and, unless this body is very small, 
it may introduce a systematic difference between the experimental results 
and the performance calculated for the propeller alone. 

As an alternative to the wind tunnel, a whirling arm may be used 
to test either a model or a full scale propeller, but although valuable 
results have been obtained in the past by this method, it appears to 

1 Weick, F. E., and Wood, D. H., The Twenty Foot Propeller Research Tunnel 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. U.S. N.A.C.A. Technical 
Report No. 300, 1928. 
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have fallen out of use completely. A whirling arm operating in a building 
suffers from the defect that the air develops a circulation which com¬ 
plicates the interpretation of the experimental results, and a whirling 
arm in the open air is subjected to irregular air currents even on a fairly 
calm day. The same criticism applies also to a spinning tower which 
would otherwise provide a satisfactory method of determining the 
characteristics of a propeller at zero rate of advance. 

Finally there remains the possibility of testing the propeller in flight 
on an aircraft, but such tests are difficult to make and rarely yield 
results comparable in accuracy with the wind tunnel tests. Measurements 
of the performance of an airplane are of no value since the characteristics 
of the propeller are inextricably entangled with the drag of the airplane 
and the power of the engine. It is necessary therefore to measure 
directly the thrust and torque transmitted by the propeller shaft, and 
although instruments have been designed from time to time for this 
purpose, they have rarely yielded results of sufficient accuracy. Moreover 
these instruments have been used to determine the power of the engine 
under different atmospheric conditions and the drag of the airplane 
rather than to determine the characteristics of the propeller. The 
investigation of the distribution of pressure over the blades of a propeller 
in flight is extremely difficult and laborious, but the alternative method 
of determining the distribution of thrust and torque along the blade 
by measuring the pressure and velocity behind the propeller disc can 
be applied in flight and should be capable of giving valuable results. 

3. Wind Tunnel Interference. The problem of the constraint imposed 
on a propeller by the limited extent of the air stream of a wind tunnel 
is approached most conveniently by considering first the behavior of 
a propeller in a wind tunnel with a closed working section, and the 
magnitude of this constraint has been determined 1 by an interesting 
application of the axial momentum theory. The flow past the propeller 
is constrained by the walls of the tunnel and the uniform axial velocity V 
which occurs in front of the propeller in the wind tunnel differs from 
that which would occur in free air when the propeller is giving the same 
thrust and torque at the same rate of rotation. The interference may 
be represented in terms of an equivalent free air speed V', corresponding 
to the tunnel speed V. Ignoring the rotational motion of the slipstream, 
the thrust and torque of the propeller are determined by the axial 
velocity u through the propeller disc, and the equivalent free air speed V' 
is determined by the condition that this axial velocity u shall have 
the same value in the tunnel and in free air. In general the equivalent 
free air speed V is less than the tunnel speed V . 

1 Wood, R. McK., and Harris, R. G., Some Notes on the Theory of an Airscrew 
Working in a Wind Channel. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 662, 1920. 
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Consider a propeller of disc area S 9 Fig. 78, operating in a cylindrical 
tunnel whose cross-section is a circle of area C ; let u be the axial velocity 
through the propeller disc and u x the axial velocity in the slipstream 
where the cross-section has contracted to S x \ and let u % be the axial 
velocity in the tunnel outside the slipstream. Then the conditions of 
continuity of the flow in the slipstream and in the region surrounding 
it are respectively u 1 S 1 = u t 

u* (C — SJ = V 

The total pressure head remains con¬ 
stant outside the slipstream, and the 
increase of total pressure head in the 
slipstream is obtained from the wake as 

— H 0 = ^- q (uf — u? 2 ) 

This increase of total pressure head 
is equal to the increase of pressure 
through the propeller disc, and hence the thrust of the propeller is 

T = ±Sq(u* — u§) (2.2) 

Finally the momentum equation for the whole flow, both inside and 

outside the slipstream, is 

T — (Pi — Vo) 0 = S 1 QU 1 (% — F) — (C — Sj) qu 2 (V — m 2 ) (2.3) 

and the increase of pressure in the wake is 

V\ — Po = 4e( F2— «1) (2.4) 

Now let (2-5) 

and on eliminating the velocities u. 2 and by means of (2.1), expression 
(2.2) for the thrust becomes 

2r F 2 £ 2 (C — NO 2 = « 2 3 2 (C — Sy) z — {VC — uSf 8\ 

= 2 u8 (uS — VS]) C{C — 8 X ) — (uS — F^) 2 C 2 
and similarly expression (2.3) for the thrust becomes 
2 r F 2 ^ (C — NO 2 = 2 uS(uS — V Sy) ( C — Sy) 2 

— 2 (VG — uS) (uS — FtfjJ 3j_ (C — Sy) 

+ [F 2 (0 — Sy) 2 — (VC — uS)*] CS, 

= 2 uS (uS — F&J 0 (C — £ x ) — (uS — VSj) 2 CS 1 

Eliminating in turn the two terms on the right hand sides by suitable 
combinations of these two equations for the thrust coefficient r, the 
following pair of equivalent equations is obtained 

2 T V Z S 1 (S — Sy) (0 — Sy) = ( uS — V Sy) 2 C 
r V z Sy (CS — S‘) = uS ( uS — VSy) G 



Fig. 78. 


( 2 . 6 ) 
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The equivalent free air speed V' has been defined as the speed which 
corresponds to the same values of the thrust T and of the axial velocity u. 

But in free air T = 2 8 q u (u — V') 

or {2u—VY = ~+r* 

= 2 r F 2 + F' 2 


and putting 


V = nV' 
x 2 = 1 + 2 r n 2 


(2.7) 



Pig. 79. 


the free air condition be¬ 
comes 


^ (x±iyv 

2 n 


( 2 . 8 ) 


Substituting these ex¬ 
pressions for r and u/V in 
terms of x and n in (2.6), 
and writing also for sim¬ 


plicity 8 = a C 

S 1 ^oS 


(2.9) 


the wind tunnel relationships become respectively 

4 (x 2 — 1) cr (1 — or) (1 — a cr) = (x + 1 — 2na) 2 (2.10) 

and 2 (x — 1) <7 (1 — a a 2 ) = (x + 1 — 2 na) (2.11) 

Squaring the second of these equations and dividing by the first, an 
equation is obtained to determine x as a function of a and a, 

x —1 _(1 — cr) (1 — oca) 

a; + 1 <t(1 — oc cr 2 ) 2 

Then from the second wind tunnel equation (2.11) 

«=»! + (* 1) a o 2 — 

and finally from (2.7) t — x ^ —»r 


( 2 . 12 ) 

(2.13) 

(2.14) 


By means of these last three equations the fraction n, which is the 
ratio of the wind tunnel speed V to the equivalent free air speed F', 
can be determined as a function of a, the ratio of the disc area 8 to 
the tunnel area C , and of r, the thrust coefficient of the propeller 
referred to the wind tunnel speed F. The method of calculation is to 
assume a series of suitable values of a and to calculate in turn x , n> and r. 
Numerical values obtained from these equations are given in Table 26 
and are shown graphically in Fig. 79 for a suitable range of the para¬ 
meters oc and r. The usual size of propeller tested in a wind tunnel with 
closed working section corresponds to a value of oc of 0.15 approximately. 
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Since a is usually small, an approximate formula for the equivalent 
free air speed can be derived from the general equations by retaining 
only the first power of a. On this basis (2.12) gives 

or x (2 a — 1) = 1 + 2 a a 2 (1 — a) 


Table 26. Values of V'/V. 


T = 

0.5 

1.0 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

a == 0.05 

0.992 

0.985 

0.980 

0.978 

0.975 

0.973 

0.10 

0.983 

0.971 

0.962 

0.954 

0.949 

0.943 

0.15 

0.973 

0.956 

0.942 

0.930 

0.921 

0.912 

0.20 

0.963 

0.940 

0.922 

0.906 

0.893 

0.882 

0.25 

0.956 

0.924 

0.899 

0.880 

0.865 

0.851 

from (2.13) 

n~ • 1 

= aa 2 

2(1 or) 1 
2a— 1 

— ao(l — o) 



a a (1 — a) 
2 a — 1 



and to the order of accuracy required in this equation 

x 2 = 1 4- 2 r 


Hence n — 1 = ~ 

•|/l + 2 r 

or finally =1-* (2.15) 

J F /1 + 2t 

If r = 3.0 and a = 0.25, this approximate formula gives the value 

F' = 0.858 F, which differs by less than 1 per cent from the true value, 

and thus the approximate formula is sufficiently accurate for most 

practical applications. 

This method of correcting the characteristics of a propeller determined 
in a wind tunnel has proved quite satisfactory in practice, but unfortun¬ 
ately it cannot be applied when the propeller is operating in front of 
a body. Reverting, however, to the problem of operating in a wind 
tunnel, the mean axial velocity u' in the plane of the propeller but 
outside its circumference is given by the equation 
u' (C — S) = VC — uS 

. u 

, 1 — 0C yr- 

or approximately yr i—. a ~ * — oc (— 1 


Assuming a to be small, the value of u/V in this equation may be 
estimated from free air conditions which give 


t 



•to 

T 


— 1 
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or 

and hence the equation for the velocity u' becomes 

^ =1 _|(l/T+27-l) (2.16) 

and on expanding the expressions (2.15) and (2.16) in ascending powers 
of r, which is generally a small quantity, it appears that u' and V' are 
equal to the first power of r and differ only in the higher powers. This 
analysis suggests that a good approximation to the equivalent free air 
speed can he obtained by measuring the axial velocity in the plane 
of the propeller near the wall of the tunnel. The application of this 
method has proved to be satisfactory for a propeller alone and also 
for the combination of a propeller and body, and the accuracy of the 
method has been confirmed by a special series of experiments 1 in a four 
foot and in a seven foot tunnel. 

Passing next to the problem of a propeller in a wind tunnel of the 
open jet type, the condition to be satisfied is simply that the pressure 
is constant over the boundary of the jet. The application of the axial 
momentum theory would suggest that there is no tunnel constraint on 
the characteristics of a propeller tested in an open jet, while a closer 
analysis of the problem 2 reveals a correction which is of the order a 2 
and is small compared with the corresponding correction in a tunnel 
with a closed working section. This conclusion is fully substantiated 
by experimental evidence 3 . Tests of a propeller in jets of decreasing 
diameter showed no tunnel constraint until the ratio of propeller diameter 
to jet diameter rose to 0.67, and another series of tests with propellers 
of increasing diameter showed no appreciable constraint even when the 
ratio rose to 0.73. Thus in an open jet it is possible to test, without 
any correction, a propeller whose diameter is 0.6, or perhaps even 0.7, 
of the diameter of the jet, while an appreciable correction must be 
applied if the diameter of a propeller tested in a closed wind tunnel 
is 0.4 of the diameter of the tunnel. 

No crucial experimental test of the theoretical formula for the 
constraint in a closed wind tunnel has been made. Comparative tests 4 
of one propeller in a closed tunnel and in an open jet showed excellent 

1 Lock, C. N. H., and Bateman, H., The Effect of Wind Tunnel Interference 
on a Combination of Airscrew and Tractor Body. Br, A.R.C. R. and M. 919, 
1924. 

2 Glauekt, H., and Lock, C. N. H., On the Advantage of an Open Jet Type 
of Wind Tunnel for Airscrew Tests. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1033, 1926. 

3 Duranb, W. F., Experimental Research on Air Propellers. U.S. N.A.C.A. 
Technical Report No. 14, 1917. 

4 Townenp, H. C. H., and Waksap, J. H., Tests of a Metal Airscrew in a Closed 
Tunnel for Comparison with American Tests in an Open Jet Tunnel. Br. A.R.C. 
R. and M. 1137, 1927. 
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agreement, and similar tests 1 of a propeller in a closed tunnel and on 
a whirling arm also confirm the accuracy of the wind tunnel tests, but 
in neither case was the tunnel correction sufficiently large for the 
experiments to provide a check on the accuracy of estimating the 
magnitude of the constraint. The method of correction has, however, 
proved to he entirely satisfactory for the size of propeller which it is 
customary to test in a closed wind tunnel. 

3. Thrust and Torque Distribution, The most direct method of 
measuring the distribution of the aerodynamic force along the blade 
of a propeller is the determination of the pressure distribution around 
a number of sections suitably spaced along the blade. This investigation 
is very laborious, and the experimental technique is complicated owing 
to the necessity of transmitting the pressure from each observation point 
through the rotating boss of the propeller to a suitable manometer. 
Moreover the pressure distribution determines only one part of the 
aerodynamic force and gives no measure of the tangential frictional 
force on the blade section. Owing to this defect the pressure distribution 
cannot be used to determine the torque of the propeller, but it does 
give a good estimate of the thrust of the propeller and its distribution 
along the blade. The chief value of the experiment, however, is the 
confirmation which it provides of the assumption, implicit in the develop¬ 
ment of the general propeller theory, that the blade sections may be 
regarded aerodynamieally as equivalent to airfoil sections in uniform 
linear motion. Owing to the complexity of the experiment it has been 
adopted only for a few special investigations, and the distribution of 
the aerodynamic force along the blade of a propeller is determined more 
generally by other experimental methods. 

The thrust of a propeller is obtained by imparting an increased 
pressure to the air as it passes through the propeller disc, and hence 
the thrust of the propeller can be determined by measuring this increase 
of pressure. Experimentally it is more convenient to measure the total 
pressure head rather than the static pressure, and this is the method 
usually adopted. If p' is the increase of pressure at any radius r and 
if co is the angular velocity imparted to the air immediately behind 
the propeller disc, then the increase of total pressure head 2 is 

H, — H 0 = p l + ±Qc»*r°-- (3.1) 

and the corresponding element of thrust is 

= 2 nr p' (3.2) 

1 Reproduced in Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1033, 1926. 

2 See III 1. 
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Thus the increase of total pressure head is slightly greater than the 
increase of static pressure, but the difference is negligibly small in 
practice. 

The experimental application of this method of investigation is 
simplified by the fact that the original total pressure head H 0 can be 
measured at any convenient point in front of the propeller, but the 
measurement of the total pressure head H 1 requires more care. If the 
observation is made at some distance behind the propeller, it is necessary 
to obtain an estimate of the contraction of the slipstream in order to 
relate the observed pressure to the corresponding section of the propeller 
blade. If, on the other hand, the observation is made immediately 
behind the propeller disc, the pitot tube may fail to record a correct 
mean value owing to the sudden fluctuation of the velocity and direction 
of the flow as the propeller blades pass in front of the pitot tube. The 
method of experiment relies on the fact that the reading of a pitot 
tube is not affected by a moderate angle of yaw, but immediately behind 
the propeller disc the fluctuations of angle may be excessive. In spite 
of these difficulties the method appears to give satisfactory results, 
and the integrated values of the thrust along the blade agree well with 
the direct measurements of the thrust. 

An analogous method of investigation can be used to determine the 
distribution of torque along the blade of a propeller. If u is the axial 
component and if w or od r is the rotational component of the velocity 
immediately behind the propeller disc, the element of torque is 

= 2nr 2 Quw ( 3 . 3 ) 

The determination of the torque therefore depends on the measurement 
of the mean value of the product uw, and if W is the resultant velocity 
and yj is the angle of yaw, this product is 

u w = -^-W 2 sin 2 ip (3.4) 

The value of this product can be determined experimentally by means 
of a yawmeter, and two methods are available:— 

(1) To measure the difference of pressure between the two arms of 
the yawmeter. 

(2) To rotate the yawmeter until the pressure difference is zero, 
and to determine the velocity W by means of a pitot tube. In a steady 
stream both methods would be satisfactory, but owing to the fluctuations 
of velocity and angle which occur behind a propeller, the first method 
is satisfactory only if the pressure recorded by the yawmeter is pro¬ 
portional to W 2 sin2yi, and the second method only if a pitot tube 
records a pressure proportional to W 2 cos 2 yj. Actually the calibration 
of a pitot tube does not satisfy this latter condition and so the second 
method is unsatisfactory. The first method has, however, been used 
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successfully 1 by designing a suitable yawmeter with tubes inclined at 
±45° to the axis of the instrument. Thus it is possible to obtain 
a direct measurement of the distribution of torque along the blade of 
a propeller. The method, however, suffers from the same difficulties 
as the determination of the thrust distribution, and due allowance must 
be made for the contraction of the slipstream in assigning the measured 
element of torque to the appropriate element of the propeller blade. 

4. Scale Effect. Wind tunnel tests of model propellers, suitably 
corrected when necessary for the constraint of the tunnel walls, have 
hitherto been the principal experimental method of studying the char¬ 
acteristics of different types of propeller. In general the tip speeds of 
the model propeller and of the corresponding full scale propeller are 
not sufficiently high to introduce any important change in the character¬ 
istics due to the compressibility of the air, but owing to the lower tip 
speed and smaller diameter of the model propeller there may be a notice¬ 
able change due to scale effect. In order that the model should correctly 
reproduce the characteristics of the full scale propeller it is necessary 
to produce the same Reynolds’ number or viscosity parameter, which 

Q E 2, 

is defined by the equation N v = —— (4.1) 

Clearly this condition cannot be fulfilled, since the model has a smaller 
radius and tip speed than the actual propeller, while the kinematic 
coefficient of viscosity is not changed. 

A propeller consists essentially of a number of radial blades whose 
cross-sections have the form of airfoils, and the scale effect of a propeller 
is therefore intimately related to the scale effect of an airfoil. Now the 
scale effect of a typical airfoil section shows the following characteristics: 
as the Reynolds’ number increases, the drag coefficient of the airfoil 
decreases and the lift coefficient remains sensibly constant, except at 
very low angles of incidence where it may increase slightly, and near 
the critical angle where it usually increases steadily but sometimes 
increases to a maximum and then decreases. These changes are most 
noticeable at relatively small values of the Reynolds’ number and may 
disappear almost completely on approaching the values which occur 
with actual aircraft. The changes in the characteristics of the airfoil 
sections lead to similar changes in the characteristics of a propeller. 
Fig. 80 shows a rather extreme example 2 * of the scale effect on a propeller 
tested at Reynolds’ numbers of 0.8 xlO 6 and 1.4 xlO 6 . The scale effect 
shown in this figure is very large, but the lower value of the Reynolds’ 

1 Douglas, G. P., and Coombes, L. P., The Measurement of Torque Grading 
Along an Airscrew Blade. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 992, 1925. 

2 Ergebnisse der Aerodynamischen Versuchsanstalt zu Gottingen, III. Lief., 

p. 125. 
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number is unusually low, since a typical full scale value is 20 x 10 6 and 
a value of at least 2 x 10 6 is usually attained in model tests. The experi¬ 
mental result does, however, demonstrate the importance of making 
the scale of the model tests as high as possible. 

os* -1-,---,-. The construction of the large 

V I I | I I [ propeller research tunnel of the 

National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics has eliminated 

o.g\ - 1 - ¥ ’■ —* — | - M - 1 almost entirely the problem of 

scale effect, since it is possible 
to test the full scale propellers 
at a speed very little short of 
that realized in flight. The com¬ 
parison of a propeller tested in 
this tunnel 1 with similar tests 
of a model propeller is shown 
in Figs. 81 and 82. The scale 
effect is small but noticeable, 
and is consistent with the type 
of scale effect which is ex¬ 
perienced by the airfoil sections. 
Fig. 81 shows that the power 
coefficient increases with the scale of the test, particularly at low values 
of the advance-diameter ratio J owing to the increase of the lift coeffi¬ 
cient of the airfoil sections near the critical angle, and also at larger 

values of J owing to the 
increase of the lift coeffi¬ 
cient near the angle of zero 
lift of the airfoil sections. 
In the intermediate region 
a small increase of the 
lift coefficient seems to be 
balanced by a decrease 
of the drag coefficient. 
Fig. 82 shows the corre¬ 
sponding scale effect on 
a8 t0 J 12 the thrust coefficient and 
efficiency of the same pro¬ 
peller, and it is to be noted that the increase of the thrust coefficient 
with scale in the intermediate range, where the power coefficient was 
constant, is due to the fact that the small increase of the lift coefficient 


0.05 


010 0.15 

Fig-. 80. 



0.2 


Q.V 


05 
Fig. 81 . 


1 Weick, P. E., Pull Scale Tests of Wood Propellers on a VE-7 Airplane 
in the Propeller Research Tunnel. U.S. N.A.C.A. Technical Report No. 301, 
Washington, 1928. 
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and the small decrease of the drag coefficient of the airfoil sections 
now combine to increase the thrust coefficient. The final result of the 
scale effect is that the maximum efficiency of the propeller is increased 
by 2 per cent and that the experimental mean pitch-diameter ratio 
at which the thrust vanishes is increased from 1.10 to 1.16 owing to 
the increase of the lift coefficient of the airfoil sections near the angle 
of zero lift. 

The propeller whose characteristics are shown in Eigs. 81 and 82 
has also been tested in flight and the results agree as reasonably as 
can be expected with the tests 
in the propeller research tunnel 
when allowance is made for the 
difficulty of obtaining reliable 
results in flight. The flight tests 
do, however, tend to give rather 
higher values of the thrust 
and power coefficients than the 
wind tunnel tests, and this dis¬ 
crepancy can be ascribed to a 
difference in the experimental 
conditions which occurs almost 
invariably in such comparative 
tests. A propeller is usually 
tested in a wind tunnel with 
its axis of rotation pointing in 
the direction of the air stream, 
but in flight this condition can 
be realized only at one speed 
of the airplane. At all other 
speeds the axis of the propeller is inclined at an angle to the direction 
of motion, and wind tunnel tests, which are discussed more fully in 
Chapter XII have shown that the effect of this inclination of the axis 
is to increase the thrust and torque of the propeller. Flight tests of a 
propeller can therefore be compared rigorously only with_ special wind 
tunnel tests in which the inclination of the axis of the propeller is 
varied in the same manner. 

Since the scale effect of a propeller is due essentially to the scale 
effect of the airfoil sections which form its blades, the Reynolds’ number 
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is not an entirely satisfactory parameter, and for some purposes it is 
more significant to consider an alternative parameter 

Q R c (4 2) 


N' v = 


Aerodynamic Theory IV 
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where c is the maximum chord of one of the blades. The principle of 
dynamical similarity can be applied strictly only to two propellers 
which are geometrically similar in every respect, and it is then immaterial 
which of the alternative forms of the Reynolds’ number is used. The 
general theory of the propeller, however, has suggested that, apart from 
a small effect due to losses at the tips of the blades, the characteristics 
of a propeller depend only on the product Be and not on the number 
of blades B or on the chord c independently. If now two propellers 
with different numbers of blades but the same value of Be are considered, 
the propeller with the larger number of blades will have the smaller 
value of the parameter N' v and will therefore operate effectively at 
a smaller scale. It may be anticipated therefore that, of two such 
propellers, the one with the larger number of blades will tend to have 
a lower maximum efficiency and a lower experimental mean pitch- 
diameter ratio, and this scale effect may more than balance the effect 
of the tip losses which would make the maximum efficiency increase 
slightly with the number of the blades. This scale effect complicates 
the interpretation of experimental results designed to test the validity 
of the theoretical suggestion that the characteristics of a propeller depend 
essentially on the product Be rather than on B or c separately, and the 
observed variation 1 of the experimental mean pitch-diameter ratio is 
to be ascribed purely to scale effect. 

In this discussion of scale effect the terms “full scale” and “model” 
have been used rather loosely to describe the variation of scale between 
the actual propellers used in flight by modem aircraft and the smaller 
propellers which are tested in ordinary wind tunnels of diameter 7 ft. 
at most. To obtain a more precise conception of the difference of scale, 
it may be noted , that with airfoils a Reynolds’ number gV/v of 10 6 is 
a convenient mark for dividing the usual model and full scale ranges, 
and that the important variation of the characteristics of an airfoil 
with scale occurs mainly in the model range so defined. If a Reynolds’ 
number of 10 6 is attained in the test of an airfoil, it is improbable that 
there will be any important scale effect at the higher values which may 
occur with larger or faster airplanes. Turning now to the propeller 
and considering a typical section of a blade at 0.7 of the extreme 
radius, the Reynolds’ number corresponding to the arbitrary dividing 
point chosen for the airfoils is 

Ma ze = 10 e 

V 

and since the chord is usually of the order of one sixth of the radius, 

1 Lock, C. N. H., and Bateman, H., Experiments with a Family of Airscrews. 
Analysis of the Family of Airscrews by Means of the Vortex Theory and Measure¬ 
ments of Total Head. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 892, 1923. 
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the Reynolds’ number separating the model and full scale range of 
operation of a propeller may be taken to be approximately 

N V = = 10 7 (4.3) 

If this value is attained, important changes of the propeller characteristics 
with a further increase of scale are improbable, but model tests usually 
attain a Reynolds’ number of the order of 2 x 10 6 only and do not there¬ 
fore eliminate the possibility of further scale effect. 

5. Compressibility Effect. The characteristics of a propeller at a 
definite rate of advance depend on the viscosity and on the com¬ 
pressibility of the air. The effect of the viscosity, which can be represented 
in terms of the Reynolds’ number of the flow, has been discussed in the 
preceding section, and it is now necessary to consider the effect of the 
compressibility of the air. In an incompressible fluid any increase of 
pressure is transmitted instantaneously throughout the whole fluid, but 
in a compressible fluid the disturbance travels with a definite speed, 
which is the speed of sound in the fluid. The speed of sound can therefore 
be used as a measure of the compressibility of the fluid, and in air this 
speed is approximately 66 j/ 6 ft. per sec., where 9 is the absolute 
temperature in the Centigrade scale. At the standard ground temperature 
of 15° C, the speed of sound is 1120 ft. per sec. 

The effect of the compressibility becomes noticeable only when the 
speed of a body through the air is an important fraction of the speed 
of sound. Thus, for example, the dynamic pressure recorded by a pitot 
tube, which is 1/2 q F 2 at low speeds, increases slowly at higher speeds 
owing to the effect of the compressibility of the air, and if this effect 
is ignored the speed deduced from the dynamic pressure exceeds the 
true speed by an amount which increases from 0.5 per cent at 150 miles 
per hour to 2 per cent at 300 miles per hour. This example suggests 
that the effect of compressibility can be safely neglected at the speeds 
which are usually encountered by the wings of an airplane, but may 
become important at the higher speeds experienced by the blades of 
a propeller. 

The effect of the compressibility of the air on a propeller can be 
estimated from the effect on the airfoil sections of its blades. Theory 
is of little assistance in determining this effect, but it does suggest that 
the effect of the compressibility becomes apparent first as an intensific¬ 
ation of the force experienced by the airfoil, the lift coefficient increasing 
with the speed as (1 — n 2 )'~‘ 112 , where n is the ratio of the speed of the 
airfoil to the speed of sound. This approximate formula is valid only 
at comparatively low speeds and breaks down as soon as the local 
velocity at any point of the airfoil rises to equality with the speed of 
sound. At higher speeds it is necessary to rely wholly on experimental 

20* 
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results. These experimental results have been obtained either by direct 
tests of very small airfoils in a high speed jet, or by analyzing the 
observed distribution of thrust and torque along the blade of a model 
propeller of low pitch rotating with a high tip speed. Unfortunately 
the exact significance of these results is by no means certain. The direct 
measurements are made with airfoils extending across a diameter of 
the jet and, owing to the limited extent of the jet, they do not correspond 

strictly to two-dimensional motion 
or infinite aspect ratio, but they do 
provide a valuable indication of the 
variation of the airfoil characteristics 
at high speeds. The derivation of 


-s o s io a is 

Fig. 83. Fig. 84. 

the airfoil characteristics from the test of a model propeller is even 
more complex, the experiments are difficult to make, and the analysis 
depends on the assumption that the ordinary propeller theory, which 
has been developed for an incompressible fluid, may be used to analyze 
the behavior of a propeller whose tip speed exceeds the speed of sound. 

In spite of these uncertainties the general nature of the variation 
of the characteristics of an airfoil is now fairly well known and may 
be summarized as follows. The first effect of increasing speed is a gradual 
increase of both the lift and the drag coefficients, but with a further 
increase of speed the lift coefficient begins to fall and the drag coefficient 
increases more rapidly. These features may be illustrated by reference 
to the tests of airfoils in a high speed jet 1 . Fig. 83 shows the variation 
of the lift coefficient of a typical airfoil, and Fig. 84 shows the corre¬ 
sponding values of the drag coefficient. These figures illustrate the slow 
increase of the lift and drag coefficients at the lower speeds, followed 

1 Bkiggs, L. J., and Drybjbn, H. L., Aerodynamic Characteristics of Twenty 
Four Airfoils at High Speeds. U.S. N.A.C.A. Technical Report No. 319, 1929. 
See also Division I, Part II. 
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by a drop of the lift coefficient and a rapid rise of the drag coefficient. 
The increase of the lift coefficient at the lower speeds has also been con¬ 
firmed in flight by pressure plotting over one section of a propeller blade 1 . 

The model experiments also show that airfoil sections of the 
Joukowski type are more efficient than the conventional propeller 
sections with flat undersurfaces, and that thin sections maintain their 
lift to higher speeds than thick sections. Fig. 85 shows the variation 
of lift coefficient at one angle of incidence for typical airfoil sections 
of varying thickness (0.04 c, 0.08 c, and 0.12 c), and Fig. 86 shows 


the variation of the minimum 
drag coefficient of these three air¬ 
foil sections and of three con¬ 
ventional propeller sections. 




Fig. 85. 


Fig. 86. 


The behavior of a propeller rotating at high tip speeds can be 
estimated by considering the effect of these changes in the characteristics 
of the airfoil sections. At comparatively low speeds the lift and drag 
coefficients both increase, and in consequence the torque coefficient of 
the propeller also increases, while the thrust coefficient remains sensibly 
constant since the increases of the lift and drag coefficients produce 
opposite effects on the thrust of the propeller. This conclusion has been 
confirmed by flight tests 2 which showed no change of the thrust coefficient 
and an increase of the torque coefficient. At higher speeds the thrust 
coefficient would decrease owing to the decrease of the lift coefficient, 
but this collapse can be avoided by using thin blades of good section, 
and experiments in the propeller research tunnel 3 have shown no com* 

1 Jones, E. T., The Distribution of Pressure Over a Section of an Airscrew 
Blade in Flight and the Variation of Lift Coefficient with the Speed of the Section. 
Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1256, 1929. 

2 Jennings, W. G., Full Scale Determination of the Effect of High Tip Speeds 
on the Performance of an Airscrew. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1173, 1928. 

3 Weick, F. E., Full Scale Tests of a Thin Metal Propeller at Various Tip 
Speeds. IJ.S. N.A.C.A. Technical Report No. 302, 1928. 
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pressibility effect on a propeller with thin blades. In practice, however, 
the use of thin blades may introduce the danger of flutter of the blades, 
and some increase of the torque coefficient and some decrease of the 
thrust coefficient must be anticipated at high speeds. 

CHAPTER X 

HELICOPTER AIRSCREWS 

1. Introduction. A helicopter may be defined as a type of aircraft 
in which the rigid lifting wings of a conventional airplane are replaced 
by one or more lifting airscrews. The primary object of a helicopter 
is to obtain vertical ascent, but if the helicopter ever becomes a practical 
type of aircraft it must also be capable of horizontal flight at a reasonable 
speed. The conception of the helicopter is very old; Leonardo da Vinci 
appears to have devoted some attention to its possibilities and to have 
experimented with simple models, and the last 150 years have seen 
a succession of experiments both with model and with full scale heli¬ 
copters. Frequently the helicopters have succeeded in rising from the 
ground, but in general the stability and lateral control have been 
inadequate to ensure a safe flight of any prolonged duration. Moreover 
the reserve of power was usually small and the helicopter was capable 
of rising only a few feet from the ground. 

The scope of the present discussion will be confined to the character¬ 
istics of the helicopter airscrew, and no attempt will be mad© to discuss 
the design, stability and control of the complete aircraft. A helicopter 
airscrew, when supporting the aircraft in the air, is merely a propeller 
operating at the condition of zero rate of advance, but to fulfill its 
specialized functions the helicopter airscrew must be designed with a large 
diameter and with a small pitch-diameter ratio, and owing to these 
special features it is possible to make some simplifications in the analysis 
of its characteristics. The thrust and torque of the helicopter airscrew 
will be expressed in terms of the same non-dimensional coefficients 
which have been used for the propeller, and as defined by the equations 

Q = Q c n R z qQ* R s \ (U) 

but the efficiency of propulsion is now essentially zero and ceases to 
have any useful application. The merit of a helicopter airscrew can, 
however, be defined by a suitable non-dimensional parameter which is 
obtained by considering the relationship between the thrust of the 
airscrew and the power necessary to drive it. The thrust of the airscrew 
is equal to the weight which can be supported, and the power absorbed 
is the energy which must be expended to achieve this result. The ratio 
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of the thrust to the power does not provide a suitable parameter, since 

T _ T _ Tc/Qe /] 9 \ 

P Q Q “ QR K } 

and the ratio TjP varies inversely with the tip speed Q R for a given 
design of airscrew. A suitable non-dimensional form can however, be 

t r T 

obtained by writing M = 7 ]/^= C U* 3 ) 

and the parameter M so defined will be called the figure of merit of the 
helicopter airscrew. The introduction of a coefficient of this type was 
due originally to C. Renard 1 , but his definition involved an empirical 
value for the drag of a flat plate. The figure of merit is inversely 
proportional to the power required 
to lift a weight T by means of 
a helicopter airscrew whose disc 
loading is T/tcR 2 . Thus an increase 
of the figure of merit implies a 
reduction of the power required to 
lift a given weight, or an increase 
of the weight which can be lifted 
by use of an engine of given power. 

Also the form of the expression 
( 1 . 2 ) shows that, with a helicopter 
airscrew of given design, the weight 
per horse power increases as the 
tip speed decreases, while the ex¬ 
pression (1.3) shows that the power to support a given weight decreases 
as the radius increases. It is therefore advantageous to use a helicopter 
airscrew of large diameter rotating with a low angular velocity. 

The horizontal flight of a helicopter can be achieved either by means 
of a propeller as in a conventional airplane or by inclining the axis of 
the helicopter airscrew to give a horizontal component of thrust. In 
either case the helicopter airscrew now has a translational velocity at 
right angles to its axis of rotation, and it was noticed by H. S. Maxim 2 
that this translational velocity increased the thrust of the helicopter 
airscrew for a given power input. This increase of the figure of merit 
was confirmed experimentally by D. Riabouchinsky 3 and is an important 
factor in the horizontal flight of a helicopter. Riabouchinsky’s experi¬ 
mental results are shown in Fig. 87. Owing to the translational motion 

1 Sur la qualit6 des hilices sustentatrices. Comptes Rendus, Vol. 137, p. 970, 
1903. 

2 Screw Propellers Working in Air. Aeronautical Annual, 1897. 

3 Recherches sur Phdlice a<§rienne se mouvant dans un courant aerien dirig^ 
perpendiculairement & l’axe de Thelice. Bull, de lTnstitut Aerodynamique de 
Koutchino I, 13, 1906. 
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the blades of the helicopter airscrew operate under different conditions, 
the advancing blade experiences a higher relative velocity than the 
retreating blade, and an aerodynamic rolling moment is experienced 
by the helicopter. In order to maintain equilibrium it is necessary to 
balance this rolling moment, and this result may be achieved by any 
one of the following systems, all of which have been tried in actual 
designs:— 

(1) Two superimposed airscrews rotating in opposite senses about 
the same axis. 

(2) Two axes rotating in opposite senses about parallel axes. 

(3) Periodic variation of the blade angles during the course of each 
revolution. 

(4) Blades hinged at the root to allow an up and down flapping 
motion. 

The elimination of the rolling moment in the first two systems occurs 
automatically if the two airscrews give the same thrust and operate 
under similar conditions. In the third system the blade angle must be 
reduced where the relative velocity is high and conversely. Since the 
amplitude of this variation mil increase with the horizontal speed of 
the helicopter, it must be under the control of the pilot and will thus 
provide a form of lateral control of the aircraft. The fourth system 
operates in a similar manner but is automatic in its action: the blades 
are hinged close to the axis of rotation and hence no rolling moment 
can be transmitted to the aircraft. Where the relative velocity is high, 
the blade rises rapidly and thus reduces its effective angle of incidence, 
and the amplitude of this flapping motion also will increase with the 
horizontal speed of the aircraft. In discussing the horizontal motion 
of a helicopter airscrew it will be necessary to examine the details of 
these alternative systems in so far as they affect the figure of merit 
and the horizontal drag experienced by the helicopter. 

2. The Ideal Helicopter. If u is the axial velocity through the disc 
of the helicopter airscrew and if a ' is the rotational interference factor, 
the momentum equations for the elements of thrust and torque are 

respectively dT = q u 2 rdr 

and d Q = 4 tz q u Q a' r z dr 

Also the energy equation for the element is 

(l-a')QdQ = udT 

_ u 

— "OR 



Putting 


( 2 . 1 ) 
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these equations become dT c = 4 ju 2 xdx 

dQ c = & ju a' x z dx 
(l— a') a' x 2 = pc 2 


( 2 . 2 ) 


These are the three fundamental equations for determining the character¬ 
istics of a helicopter airscrew by means of the momentum theory. 

The simplest case to consider is that in which the rotational motion 
of the slipstream is ignored. The angular momentum equation for the 
torque is then ignored and the analysis is based on the two equations 

dT = 4 7t q u 2 r dr 
Q dQ = udT 


or, in the non-dimensional form, 

dT c = 4 pc 2 x dx 
d Q c = 4 pc z x dx 

The best distribution of axial velocity is obtained when pc is constant, 
as in the more general case of a propeller 1 , and on this basis 

T c = 2 a 2 

and the figure of merit becomes 

M = ]]/~2= 1.414 ' (2.3) 

This value of the figure of merit is the highest which can possibly be 
obtained with any helicopter airscrew, since it neglects the additional 
energy losses which actually occur owing to the rotational motion of 
the slipstream and to the frictional drag of the blades. 

When the rotational motion of the slipstream is no longer neglected, 
the analysis must be based on the general momentum equations, ( 2 . 2 ). 
The optimum distribution of axial and rotational velocities will be 
considered shortly, but by analogy with the analysis for a propeller 
as developed in III 4 and III 5, it may be anticipated that this optimum 
distribution will not differ greatly from that determined by the condition 

that is constant along the blades. Writing 



where n is a constant, the third of ( 2 . 2 ) gives 

a' x 2 = (1 —a r ) 

a 


(2.4) 


and hence 


a' 


n 2 -j- 
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dT c = 4 ju 2 x dx 

1 

T c = J 4 /u 2 x d x 


i 


4 n 2 a: 6 d x 
(n' 2 ”+ a: 2 ) 2 


which gives after integration 1 

2 ^ 2 (l-f 2u 2 ) 


jW ( 

M 

m\ 

1.35\ 

1.30\ 

1.25\ 


T n = 


1 +n 2 


- 4 n 4 log 


1 n 2 


(2.5) 


Idea/ 


Finally the torque coefficient is 
obtained from ( 2 . 2 ) as 

dQ c — —— d T c = nd T c 

[X 

and hence 


Optimum 


Q c = n T e 
M = ’ /!rc 


(2.6) 


Figure of Merit 


Numerical values of the thrust 
coefficient and figure of merit 
are given in Table 27 and the 


120\ 



curve of M against 

is shown 

0.01 

aos ao3 

Fig;. 88. 

m T c aos in Fig. 88. 






Table 27. —- constant, 

1 — a' 




0.0050 

0.0100 

0.0150 0.0200 0.0250 

0.0300 

0.0350 

Tc 

0.0095 

0.0184 

0.0266 0.0345 0.0419 

0.0490 

0.0558 

M 

1.380 

1.355 

1.333 1.313 1.295 

1.278 

1.262 


The optimum distribution of the axial and rotational velocities can 
be determined by the method used in III 4. Starting from ( 2 . 2 ), the 
arbitrary increments of the thrust and torque coefficients are 

A d T c = 8 [i A fj, x d x 
A d Q c = 4 [a' A p + /lc A o!) x z d x 
and the increments of ^ and a' are related by the equation 
(1 — 2 a') A a! x 2 = 2 // A /u 


f 2 z*dx f\ 

J (n* + * 2 )* j l 


2 


% 2 4- a; 2 


+ 


1 + ^ 2)2 


d(x 2 ) 


; ar 2 — 2 w 2 ?o<7 ( ri 2 + a; 2 )- 


1 + a; 2 


Since 
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The optimum distribution is determined by the condition that the ratio 
of the increments of thrust and torque shall be independent of the radial 
coordinate x , and this condition is obtained as 

r—a 7 +l5o'= constant (2.7) 

The analysis can now be pursued by expressing first ^ and a', and then 
T c and Q c , in terms of this constant, but it becomes very complicated 
and the final results, which are shown in Fig, 88 , differ very little from 
those derived from the previous simpler assumption. At a thrust coeffi¬ 
cient of 0.050, which is very high for a helicopter airscrew, the optimum 
distribution gives a figure of merit only 0.6 per cent higher than the 
simpler assumption defined by (2.4), and hence this simple assumption 
suffices for all practical purposes. 

3. The Effect of Profile Drag. The additional loss of energy due to 
the frictional drag of the blades can be estimated quite simply by the 
method previously used for a propeller. The rate of loss of energy E is 
obtained from IV ( 2 . 6 ) as 

E = o* <5 R 2 q I2 3 R* (1 — a'f f (cp x ) 

and the values of / (< (p x ) are given in Table 5. As a further simplification 
the rotational interference factor a r will be ignored and the value of 
/ (<Pi) will taken to be 0.250, since the value of tancp 1 is rarely as large 
as 0.15 for a helicopter airscrew and is usually less than 0.10. Thus the 
non-dimensional coefficient of the rate of loss of energy due to the 
drag of the blades becomes simply 

E c = \od (3.1) 

When the rotational interference factor a ' is ignored, the best distribu¬ 
tion of thrust over the disc of the airscrew is obtained with a constant 
value of the axial velocity u , and the thrust of the airscrew is 

T = 2 7t E 2 q u* 

or T c = 2^ (3.2) 

Also the energy equation is 

Q Q = u T + E 

and hence Q c = 2 + — od (3.3) 

Finally the figure of merit of the helicopter airscrew is obtained from 
the equation ( 3 - 4 ) 

If the profile drag of the blades were zero, the figure of merit would 
be Y~2 } and the effect of the profile drag is to reduce this figure of 

merit by the factor f = 1 ,— 

J 1 + 

' (2 To? 11 


(3.5) 
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Numerical values of the factor f are given in Table 28. If a helicopter 
is designed with two coaxial airscrews rotating in opposite directions, 
the rotational motion in the slipstream can be avoided and the figure 
of merit should approximate ]/ 2 £. More generally, when the rotational 
motion occurs, the figure of merit previously obtained and given in 
Table 27 must be reduced by the factor £ to allow for the effect of the 



Fig. 89. 


Table 28. Values of f. 


o d = 

0.0010 

0.0020 

0.0030 

T c = 0.005 

0.500 

0.333 

0.250 

0.010 

0.738 

0.586 

0.485 

0.020 

0.889 

0.800 

0.728 

0.030 

0.936 

0.881 

0.830 

0.040 

0.958 

0.919 

0.882 

0.050 

0.969 

0.941 

0.913 


profile drag. The numerical values of the figure of merit estimated in 
this manner are given in Table 29 and are shown graphically in Fig. 89. 
These curves show that the effect of the profile drag is most important 

at small values of the 
thrust coefficient, and that 
to obtain a high figure 
of merit it is necessary 
to use either an airscrew 
with a large thrust coeffi¬ 
cient, which implies an 
airscrew of large solidity, 
or a well designed air¬ 
screw of small solidity. 

Experimental values of the figure of merit obtained with different 
designs of helicopter vary widely, and the highest recorded value appears 
to be that claimed for the Pescara helicopter 1 . The experimental results 
indicate a figure of merit of 1.26, obtained in association with a thrust 
coefficient of 0.064 by the use of a multiple airscrew of very large solidity. 
The helicopter comprised two coaxial biplane airscrews rotating in opposite 
directions, and the figure of merit therefore appears to be reasonably 
consistent with the theoretical estimates. 

4. Blade Element Theory. The detailed calculation of the performance 
of any given helicopter airscrew can be made on the lines of the usual 
propeller calculations, but owing to the fact that the pitch-diameter 

1 Sur les resultats des essais recents d’un helicopt^re. Oomptes Rendus, Vol. 172, 
p. 845, 1921. 


Table 29. Values of M. 


ad — 

0 

0.0010 

0.0020 

0.0030 

T c = 0.005 

1.393 

0.696 

0.464 

0.348 

0.010 

1.378 

1.017 

0.808 

0.669 

0.020 

1.353 

1.203 

1.082 

0.985 

0.030 

1.330 

1.245 

1.172 

1.104 

0.040 

1.307 

1.252 

1.201 

1.153 

0.050 

1.285 

1.245 

1.209 

1.173 
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ratio of the airscrew is always small, it is possible to simplify the analysis 
in several ways and to obtain approximate formulae for the figure of 
merit. By the use of such approximations H. Glauert 1 has determined 
the figure of merit for a helicopter airscrew of constant chord and blade 
angle, and for one of constant pitch; and 0. Flachsbart 2 has determined 
the best distribution of the thrust along the blades to obtain the highest 
figure of merit. Flachsbart’s analysis shows that the figure of merit 
obtained under the best conditions does not differ appreciably from that 
obtained when the thrust is uniformly distributed over the disc of the 
airscrew, and it will therefore suffice to examine the analysis when this 
condition is satisfied. 

The momentum equation for the element of thrust is 

d T . - 

- 57 - =^TCQU i r (4.1) 

and the condition of uniform distribution of thrust over the disc of the 
airscrew implies that the axial velocity u has a constant value. Also 
the blade element equations 3 for the thrust and torque may be expressed 
in the approximate forms, assuming cp to be small, 

^-=*l-Bc 6 &r»C L (4.2) 

and -Jf = 2 BcQ&r*(Ci> + <pC z ) 

— -i- B coQr* {Q rC D + uC L ) (4.3) 


On integrating (4.1), the thrust is obtained as 

T = 2 n E 2 q u 2 

or T c = 2 /u 2 


as in 2 . 

Also (4.3) for the torque becomes 

Q 9i __ dT / 
dr 


d r 


Q r 


Cjy 

Cl 


+ u 


and if the drag-lift ratio C D jC L has the constant value e along the blade 
this equation can be integrated at once to give 

QQ = ~sn R z q u 2 Q + 2 tc R 2 q u z 


or Q c == 2 fj? + y G 

Finally the figure of merit is obtained as 

J/2 =1+_ 

M + 3 


(4.4) 


1 On the Vertical Ascent of a Helicopter. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1132, 1927. 

2 Theorie der Hubschraube. Zeitschr. f. Flugtechnik u. Motorl. 19, 177, 1928. 

3 See VI 1. 
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This result may be compared with the previous formula (3.4), which 

gives M - 1 + (2W* (4 ' 5 > 

and, although the two expressions differ in form, it can be shown that 
they are approximately equivalent. Turning to (4.2) and integrating 
on the assumption of a constant chord c and a mean value of C L along 
the blade, the thrust is 

T=±BcqQ 2 R 3 C l 

or T c = \a C L , (4.6) 


where a is the solidity BcjnR of 
the airscrew. Using this result 
and remembering that <3 is half 
the mean drag coefficient or 
1/2 s C Li formula (4.5) becomes 

j/2 _ - _3 s 

M + 2 

and the second term in this ex¬ 
pression is 9/8 times the corre¬ 
sponding term in the formula 
(4.4). Thus the two methods of 
calculation lead to approximately 
the same results, but the figures of merit determined from (4.4) according 
to Flachsbart’s analysis are slightly higher than those calculated in 
the previous section and shown in Fig. 89. 

The validity of the approximate analysis is confirmed by the 
comparison 1 of theory and experiment shown in Fig. 90, where a calcul¬ 
ated curve of figure of merit against thrust coefficient is compared 
with the corresponding experimental points for an airscrew of solidity 
0.09 with blades of constant chord and blade angle. The agreement 
is quite good and shows that the theory is able to represent the experi¬ 
mental results reliably. 

5. Horizontal Motion. Hitherto the helicopter airscrew has been 
considered as rotating about its axis without any translational motion 
relative to the general mass of air, thus representing the condition when 
the aircraft is hovering at a fixed point. The vertical ascent of a helicopter 
requires no special study since the airscrew then has a slow motion along 
its axis and its performance can be estimated by the usual methods of 
propeller theory. The horizontal motion of a helicopter however, 



1 Taken from Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1132, 1927. 
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introduces some new features into the analysis 1 . In general the horizontal 
flight of a helicopter will be achieved with the axis of rotation inclined 
at a small angle to the vertical, but it will suffice to examine the rather 
simpler condition when the axis of rotation remains vertical and the 
helicopter is moving horizontally with the velocity V. In addition to 
the thrust and torque, the helicopter airscrew then experiences a horizontal 
drag H opposing the translational motion, and a rolling moment L tending 
to raise the advancing blade and to depress the retiring blade. 

Owing to the horizontal velocity V, 
the slipstream of the airscrew no longer 
passes vertically downward, but is de¬ 
flected laterally, and it is necessary to 
consider the form assumed by the mo¬ 
mentum equation under these modified 
conditions. Assuming a uniform axial velocity u over the whole disc 
of the airscrew, a suitable form for this equation appears to be 

T ^2nR 2 qWu (5.1) 

where W is the resultant of the horizontal velocity V and of the axial 
velocity u y or W 2 = F 2 + u 2 

No rigid proof of this equation has been given, but it reverts to the 
correct form T = 2 n R 2 qu 2 



Fig. 91. 


when the horizontal velocity is zero; and at the other extreme, when 
the horizontal velocity V is large compared with 
the induced axial velocity u, it becomes 
T ^2tiR 2 qVu 

which is the standard form for the induced velo¬ 
city due to an airfoil of semi-span R carrying the 
lift elliptically distributed across its span. The 
formula (5.1) may therefore be accepted as a 
plausible hypothesis for determining the induced velocity. Writing 
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V^IQR ] 
u — jjlQ R 1 


(5.2) 


the equation gives T c = 2 jj, ]/~P + ju 2 (5.3) 

Consider now the behavior of the blade element at distance r along 
the blade which is at an angle ip to the downwind position. The horizontal 
component of the velocity normal to the radius is 

V = Q r + V sin yj 
= Q (r + X R sin \p) 

and the corresponding vertical component is simply 

n ——> jjL £2 R 


1 Glatjert, H., On the Horizontal Flight of a Helicopter. Br. A.R.C. R. 
and M. 1157, 1928. 
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The inclination cp of the resultant velocity to the plane of rotation is 
given by the equation tan cp — -jj- 


and the analysis will be developed on the assumption that this angle cp 
is small, though this approximation clearly breaks down toward the 
roots of the blades. Also the radial component ( V cosy) of the velocity 
will be ignored. 

On this basis of approximation the blade element is assumed to 
experience a velocity W at an angle of incidence (6 — cp), and the force 

experienced by the blade element will be esti¬ 
mated on the assumption that the lift coeffi¬ 
cient C L may be taken to be 



U 

Fig. 93. 


C L = 6 a = 6 (6 — cp) 


and that the drag coefficient C D has a con¬ 
stant value 2 <3 along the blade. The element of thrust on the typical 
blade element is then 


J rp i 

= -2 C @ + w2 ) {C L coscp — C D sincp) 


or approximately 

= 3 (Q-cp)c Q U* 

= 3 cqQ 2 [Q (r 2 2 Xr R sin ip + X 2 R 2 sin 2 xp) ■ 

— pi R [r + X R sin xp)] 
and the corresponding element of torque is 


dQ ± 


dr 

or approximately 
dQ t 


~ 2 CT Q {U 2 +- u 2 ) (Cl sin cp + Cp cos <p) 


dr 


— [(3 4 . 3 ((9 — cp) cp]cr qU 2 
= c q Q 2 [d (r 3 + 2 Xr 2 R sin \p + X 2 r R 2 sin 2 xp) 
+ 3 pi 6 R (r 2 + X r R sin xp) — 3 pi 2 r jR 2 ] 


(5.4) 


(5.5) 


The elements of rolling moment and horizontal force are then derived as 

--—- — r sin xp -J~r- ( 5 - 6 ) 

(5.7) 


and 


dr 

dHj 

dr 


sin yj d Q x 
r dr 


These equations represent the forces and moments on a single blade 
of the airscrew, and to obtain the corresponding results for the whole 
airscrew it is necessary to add the contributions of all the blades in 
their appropriate angular positions. 

6 . Rigid Airscrew. Consider first a helicopter airscrew with rigid 
blades of constant chord c and blade angle (9. The necessary integration 
can then be performed quite simply, and, in the summation over the 
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B blades of the airscrew, all terms involving odd powers of sin tp 
disappear while the mean value of sin 2 y) is 1/2. Thus for the one blade 

T x = cq i2 2 B z ^6 (1 + 3 1 sin yj -f 3 A 2 sin 2 yj) — p (^r -\-%l siny) j 

and for the whole airscrew 


T = 


BcqQ 2 B 3 


0(1 + 



from which the thrust coefficient is derived as 


T c 


e i + 4-p 



( 6 . 1 ) 


This equation, taken in conjunction with the previous formula 

T a = 2,« |/P + 7? (6.2) 

determines the values of /z and T c for any given values of a, 6 and A. 
Similarly for the torque of the airscrew 


Qi = cqQ^R* 


2 sin y) -f -i- A 2 m 2 ^j -j- 

+ yj j-2~ /^ 2 


and hence 

<9 = BcqQ^R* [1-3(1 + A*) -f/tfl—§-*»• 

or Qc — o d o [a, (^Q - 2 (6-3) 

Also the rolling moment becomes 

L = BgqQ 2 R*(d — -Iju) l 

or L c —o[d —(6.4) 

and the horizontal force becomes 

H = B cqD 2 i? 3 (y<5 +1^0)2 

or H c = o (5 + 3 n 9) l (6.5) 


Numerical results can be derived from these equations for any 
airscrew defined by the values of the solidity a and the blade angle 6. 
The coefficient <5 may be regarded as a constant or, more accurately, 
it may be assumed to increase with the thrust coefficient of the airscrew, 
since an increase of this coefficient implies an increase of the mean lift 
coefficient of the blade elements. The subsequent numerical results 
are all based on the assumption that 

8 = 0.0050 + 0.25 Tc ' 
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Table 30. 


X 

0 

0.10 

0.20 

0.30 

M 

0.67 

1.24 

2.06 

2.81 

H/T 

0 

0.025 

0.029 

0.032 

L/TR 

0 

| 0.185 

0.281 

0.364 


which represents the drag coefficient of a typical symmetrical airfoil 
section. Table 30 gives the calculated characteristics of a helicopter 
airscrew of solidity 0.25 and blade angle 0.10 for a range of values of X. 
The figure of merit rises rapidly with the horizontal motion of the 
helicopter, and the calculations thus provide an explanation of the 
experimental results shown previously in Fig. 87. The drag of the 
helicopter airscrew in the range considered is increasing slowly, but 
is only a small fraction of the thrust or lift of the airscrew. The rolling 

moment increases with the hori¬ 
zontal speed. The ratio LjTJR, re¬ 
presents the lateral displacement of 
the line of action of the thrust, and 
the numerical values show that this 
displacement is an important frac¬ 
tion of the radius of the airscrew. 

The saving of power represented by the increase of the figure of 
merit in Table 30 is to some extent fictitious since it would be more 
economical to use a larger blade angle at the low translational velocities. 
A more practical comparison is given by the numerical values of Table 31 

which is based on the 
assumption of a con¬ 
stant thrust coefficient. 
The increase of the 
figure of merit, though 
less rapid than in the 
previous case, is still 

quite important and shows that the power required for sustentation 
falls off rapidly as the speed of horizontal flight increases. The drag 
of the helicopter airscrew is approximately constant in the range of 
speed considered and is roughly one thirtieth of the lift of the airscrew. 


Table 31. 


X 

0 

0.10 

0.20 

0.30 

0.40 

0.50 

6 

0.220 

0.185 

0.135 

0.107 

0.089 

0.075 

M 

1.16 

1.46 

2.19 

2.84 

| 3.29 

3.57 

H/T 

0 

0.032 

0.033 

0.033 

0.034 

0.035 


7. Periodic Variation of the Blade Angle. A rigid helicopter airscrew 
experiences a rolling moment in horizontal flight, which must be balanced 
by suitable control surfaces or by the use of two airscrews rotating in 
opposite directions. An alternative scheme is to vary the blade angle 
of the airscrew periodically during the course of each revolution, reducing 
the angle where the thrust on a blade tends to be high and increasing 
it where the thrust tends to be low. 


Reverting to the equations of 5, it can be shown that the rolling 
moment can be eliminated if the blade angle 0 varies periodically according 

to the equation 6 = 0 o — 0 1 sin i/; (7,1) 

and if the magnitude of the variation in angle is suitably chosen. On 
substituting this value of 6 in (5.4) and (5.5), integrating along the 
blade, and adding the contributions of all the blades, the characteristics 
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of the helicopter airscrew with periodic variation of the blade angle are 


found to be 



od (1 + A 2 ) + a/x[d „ — 
o (d + 3 9 0 jj) X — -oQ x iz 



(7.2) 


and the condition for zero rolling moment is 

1 + ~2^ — ~ 3 * (o o—‘“4^) ^ (7*3) 

Numerical calculations, based on these equations and on the 
assumption of a constant thrust coefficient, have been made for com¬ 
parison with the previous results given in Table 31. These results are 


Table 32. 


A 

0 

0.10 

0.20 

0.30 

0.40 

0.50 

00 

0.220 

0.189 

0.152 

0.140 

0.140 

0.143 

01 

0 

0.035 

0.059 

0.082 

0.105 

0.125 

M 

1.16 

1.44 

2.02 

2.52 

2.88 

3.14 

H/T 

0 

0.006 

0.009 

0.013 

0.019 

0.025 


given in Table 32 and the comparison of the two sets of results in Figs. 94 
and 95 shows that, though the figure of merit with periodic variation 
of the blade angle does not rise so rapidly as that of the rigid airscrew, 



0.1 0.2 0.3 O.V 0.5 


Fig. 94. 



the horizontal drag is much lower. The method of variable blade angle 
is thus a satisfactory and economical method of eliminating rolling 
moment. The amplitude of the variation of angle increases with the 
horizontal speed, and the capacity for varying this amplitude provides 
a method of lateral control of the aircraft. 


21 * 
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An alternative method of eliminating the rolling moment, which 
would occur with a rigid airscrew, is to hinge the blades freely at their 
roots and to allow them to flap up and down under the action of the 
aerodynamic forces. Where the thrust of the blade would be high with 
a rigid airscrew, the blade rises rapidly and so reduces the effective angle 
of incidence of the blade elements. The comparison between the method 
of operation of the flapping blade and the varying blade angle is shown 
in Fig. 96. The blade element is chosen on the advancing blade when 

at right angles to the 

Flapping Blade 


Varying AIngle 





£2r+l/ 


Fig*. 96. 


direction of flight, and 
the angular velocity co of 
the flapping motion is 
adjusted so that the two 
blade elements operate 


at the same effective 
angle of incidence oc and therefore experience the same lift L. In 
each case the lift is inclined backward and gives a component to 
the horizontal force H on the airscrew, but the angle of inclination 
is greater for the flapping blade than for the blade with varying angle. 
Thus the device of flapping blades, though effective in eliminating 
the rolling moment, gives an increased drag force. Since the flapping 
blade is also incapable of providing lateral control for the aircraft, the 
method of periodic variation of the blade angle is to be preferred 
aerodynamically, though the structural details may present more 
difficulties than the system of flapping blades. 


CHATTER XI 

WINDMILLS AND FANS 

I. Types of Windmill. A windmill is an airscrew which is used to 
draw energy from the surrounding air and convert it into a useful form. 
In a propulsive airscrew or propeller the motive power supplies the 
torque which is necessary to maintain the rotation, and the reaction 
of the air on the rotating blades gives a forward thrust along the axis 
of rotation. In a windmill, on the other hand, the signs of the thrust 
and of the torque are reversed, and the aerodynamic reaction of the 
air on the rotating blades gives a drag force tending to check the relative 
axial motion and a torque which tends to increase the rotation of the 
windmill and which can be used as a source of power. An ordinary 
propeller acts as a windmill when the rate of advance is so high 
that the thrust and torque have both become negative, but the blade 
elements then operate inefficiently at negative angles of incidence. 
In a true windmill therefore the blades are redesigned so as to present 
their lower surfaces to the relative air stream, but in other respects 
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a windmill is essentially similar to a propeller in its design and in 
its mode of operation. 

In discussing the characteristics of a windmill it is necessary to 

distinguish between a windmill mounted on an airplane as a subsidiary 

source of power and driven by the motion of the airplane through the 

air, and a windmill mounted on the ground and driven by the wind. The 

problem of a windmill on an airplane is very similar to that of a propeller. 

If D is the drag of the windmill at a speed V and if P is the power 

delivered by the windmill at this >, 

, ^ . . Windmill 

speed, the efficiency is 

= Yd 

since V D is the work done by the 
airplane in carrying the windmill 
through the air and P is the useful power obtained from the windmill. 
Owing to the high speed of the airplane there is no difficulty in obtaining 
as much power as is required, but it is important that the efficiency 
shall be high. The efficiency is therefore the main criterion for assessing 
the merit of a windmill on an airplane, and this efficiency can be 
calculated by a direct application of the usual propeller theory, but if 
the equations are used in their usual forms, the thrust, torque, and 
interference factors will all be negative. 

A windmill mounted on the ground presents a different problem. 
The drag of the windmill is of no importance, unless it becomes so high 
as to endanger the structure, and hence the efficiency is no longer 
a measure of the suitability of the windmill. The important factor 
is the cost of erection and maintenance, and since this cost increases 
with the size of the windmill it is desirable to obtain the maximum 
possible power from the windmill under given conditions of operation. 
Owing to the irregularity of the direction and strength of the wind it 
is necessary to provide means of regulating the windmill for the different 
conditions which it experiences, and owing to the occurrence of calm 
days it is necessary to provide means of storing sufficient energy to 
cover the periods during which the windmill is idle. Another difficulty 
in the use of a windmill as a source of power is that the rate of rotation 
of the windmill is usually low, and gearing must therefore be introduced 
into the system in order to obtain the higher rates of rotation which 
are required for the effective use of the power, particularly if the 
windmill is used to generate electricity. 

The aerodynamic characterisitcs of a windmill are expressed con¬ 
veniently in terms of the ratio X 1 of the tip speed QR to the relative 

1 Owing to the different range of operation of a windmill it is more convenient 
to use Q RjV as parameter in place of VjQ R which has hitherto been used for 
a propeller. 


Propeller 


Fig. 97. 
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wind speed V, and of the solidity which is the ratio of the total blade 
area to the disc area tcB, 2 . Windmills therefore fall into different classes 
according to the value of the ratio X at which they operate. Slow 
running windmills may operate at a value of X of the order of 1 or 2, 
and with the fastest running windmills in use the value of X may rise 
to 4. A fast running windmill requires a smaller solidity to deliver the 
same power as a slow running windmill, and is therefore simpler in 
construction. It resembles an ordinary propeller with rather wide blades, 
whereas a slow running windmill must be fitted with a larger number 
of blades. The fast running windmill also has the advantage of a high 

rate of rotation and requires 
less gearing, but on the 
other hand the frictional 
drag of its blades is high 
and the blades are sub¬ 
jected to a large centri¬ 
fugal force. A fast running 
windmill therefore requires 
more careful aerodynamic 
and structural design than 
a slow running windmill. 

Another point of importance is the starting torque experienced by 
the windmill when it is at rest in a stream of air. The windmill may 
come to rest during a lull of the wind, and in order that it shall come into 
operation rapidly as the wind rises again and that it shall operate in 
light winds it is important that the starting torque shall be reasonably 
high and sufficient to overcome the internal friction of the system. 
The starting torque is highest for the slow running windmills and this 
feature may be the deciding factor in the choice of a windmill which is 
required to operate in light and variable winds. 

2. The Ideal Windmill. If u is the axial velocity through the disc 
of the windmill and if a> is the angular velocity imparted to the slipstream, 
the momentum equations for the drag and torque are respectively 

-^2- = 4 n r q u (V — u) [see V (8.10)] 

and ^ =2 nr 3 quo) [see VI (2.5)] 

Writing u = V (1 — a) 

co = 2 Q a f 

these equations become 

= 4 n r q V 2 (1 — a) a 
^- = 4t T.r s (> VQ(l—a)a! 



Fig. 98. 


( 2 . 1 ) 
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Also the energy equation is 

(1 

or (1 + a') a' x 2 = (1 — a) a ( 2 . 2 ) 

where “ ^ r (2.3) 


If the rotational motion of the slipstream is ignored the analysis must 
be based on the axial momentum equation 

F 2 (1 —a)a 

and on the energy equation which now takes the form 


dP 

dr 


= (*-") V™ 

— 4:7cr q F 3 (1 — 


■a ) 2 a 


Exactly as with a propeller, the best result is obtained when the axial 
interference factor a is constant over the whole airscrew disc, and then 
D = 2tzB 2 q F 2 (l— a) a 
P = 2 tvR 2 q F 3 (l— a) 2 a 


(2.4) 


The efficiency of the windmill, which is the ratio of the power P to the 
work VD done against the drag, is simply 

rj = 1 —a (2.5) 

The power attains a maximum value when a is 1/3 and when rj is 2/3, 
and this maximum power of an ideal windmill is 

P m = -? f nB* Q V 3 ( 2 . 6 ) 


A useful measure of the performance of a windmill is the ratio of the 
power P to the maximum power P m which would be given by an ideal 
windmill of the same diameter at the same speed. This ratio is 


c 


p 

T> 


27 P 
8 


(2.7) 


and the ideal relationship between the ratio £ and the efficiency rj is 
given in Table 33 and in Fig. 99. The analysis is valid only when the 
axial interference factor a is less than 1/2 and when the efficiency rj is 
greater than 1 / 2 . 

The efficiency rj is the important criterion for deducing the merit 
of a windmill mounted on an airplane, and the power ratio £ for deducing 
that of a windmill on the ground. If the windmill created no disturbance 
of the flow, the kinetic energy of the air passing through its disc in unit 


time would be 


E =^nR 2 QV 3 


and hence £ is 27/16 times the ratio of the power P absorbed by the 
windmill to this kinetic energy E. 
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Keturning now to the more general condition when the rotational 
interference factor a' is retained in the analysis, the power given by the 
windmill is obtained from (2.1) as 
R 

P = Jing VQ*a— a) o' r* dr 


X 


or 

= X*/ (1 ■ a ) a '* 3dx 

(2.8) 

where 

DR 

A — y 

(2.9) 


Table 33. 


a rj C P/js P 2 q V z 

0 1.00 0 0 

0.05 0.95 0.305 0.090 

0.10 0.90 0.547 0.162 

0.15 0.85 0.732 0.217 

0.20 0.80 0.864 0.256 

0.25 0.75 0.949 0.281 

0.30 0.70 0.992 0.294 

0.35 0.65 0.998 0.296 

0.40 0.60 0.972 0.288 

0.45 0.55 0.919 0.272 

0.50 0.50 0.844 0.250 



Fi g. 99. 


b 


In order to obtain maximum power for a given speed ratio X the 
factors a and a' must be related by the equation 

/1 v d> o/ r 

(1 — a) -j — — a 
v ' da 

while (2.2) gives also (1 + 2 a') = 1 — 2 a 

and hence (1 + 2 a') a' x 2 = (1 — a) (1 — 2 a) (2.10) 

Combining with (2.2) ” 1 ^ ° 

t 1 3 ct /r\ •iiv 

or a =Ti-i 

and then substituting back in either of (2.2) or (2.10) 

a' x 2 = (1 —a) (4 0 — 1) (2.12) 

These last two equations determine the variation of the factors a and a 
with the coordinate x along the blade of the windmill. This relationship 
is given in Table 34. For large values of x the factor a is slightly less 
than 1/3 and a ' is very small, and for small values of x the factor a 
decreases to 1/4 and a' increases rapidly. Inserting these values of the 
interference factors in (2.8) the power given by the windmill can be 
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derived by graphical integration. The values of the power coefficient 
and of the ratio £ of the power to the maximum possible power are given 
in Table 35 and the relationship between £ and the speed ratio X is also 
shown in Fig. 100. In order to obtain a large fraction of the possible 
power it is necessary that D R/V shall not be too small. The speed 
ratio used in practice ranges from 1 to 4 , 
and in this range the ratio £ increases 
from 0.70 to 0.95. 


Table 34. 


a 

a' 

a' x 2 

X 

0.26 

5.500 

1 

0.0296 i 

0.073 

0.27 

2.375 

0.0584 

0.157 

0.28 

1.333 

0.0864 

0.255 

0.29 

0.812 

0.1136 

0.374 

0.30 

0.500 

0.1400 

0.529 

0.31 

0.292 

0.1656 

0.753 

0.32 

0.143 

0.1904 

1.15 

0.33 

; 

0.031 

0.2144 

1 

2.63 



Table 35. 


DR/V 

: 

P/ti R 2 q V z 

QR/V 


Pjn R 2 o F 3 

0.5 

0.486 

0.144 

2.5 

0.899 

0.266 

1.0 

0.703 

0.208 

5.0 

0.963 

0.285 

1.5 

0.811 

0.240 

7.5 

0.983 

0.291 

2.0 

0.865 

0.256 

10.0 

0.987 

0.292 


Consider next the aerodynamic force on the blades of the windmill. 
The velocity experienced by the typical blade element has the components 
F (1 — a) and Q r (1 + a') as shown in Fig. 101 and, ignoring still the 
profile drag of the blades, the elements of drag and torque are 


d D 
d r 
d Q 
d v 

= -!• B cqW‘- 2 C L cos<p 

1 

(2.13) 


| m-aj 

= 2 Berg W 2 Cl sin <p 




where 

X 

Qr(i+a, f ) 



. 1 — a V 

tan< P= 1 +»' Qr 

(2.14) 

Fig. 101. 



Comparing these formulae with the previous momentum equations ( 2 . 1 ), 
the interference factors a and a ' are obtained as 


a Cl cos <p 
4.sin 2 (p 
a Cl 
4 cos (p 


a 

TXTa 

a ' 


1 -j -a' 


(2.15) 
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where 


o = 


Be 
2 it r 


(2.16) 


and eliminating a and a' from (2.14) by means of these formulae 

x (4 sin 2 cp + o' C L cos cp) = sin cp (4 cos cp — a C L ) (2.17) 

In order to obtain maximum power under given conditions of operation 
the factors a and a' must be related by (2.11). After substituting from 
(2.15) this condition can be reduced to 

oO L = 4 (1 — cosy) (2.18) 

and then combining with the previous (2.17) 

sin<p {2 cosy— 1) 

(1 + 2cos<p)(l — cos<p) 

This equation determines the optimum variation of the angle cp along 
the blade of a windmill, and (2.18) determines the corresponding values 


60° 0 
50 0.35 

40 0.62 

2 * 30 1.00 

Fig. 102. 


Table 36. 


BoQ 

2 71 V 



BcQ 

2 nV Cl 

0 

20° 

1.73 

0.418 

0.497 

15 

2.42 

0.329 

0.556 

10 

3.73 

0.228 

0.536 

5 

7.60 

0.116 



of a C L . The analysis does not determine the shape of the blade uniquely 
but only the product of the chord and lift coefficient in the form 


B c Q Cl _ n _ 4 sin cp (2 cos (p — 1) 

2 nV \Ar% cosip .~." 


( 2 . 20 ) 


Table 36 gives the numerical values determined by these equations, and 
the relationship is also shown graphically in Tig. 102. This curve 
represents the shape of the blade if the blade angles are adjusted to give 
a constant lift coefficient. For a slow running windmill, whose blade 
tip is represented by x = 1, the chords should increase outward along 
the blade, but for a fast running windmill, whose blade tip is represented 
by # = 4, the chords should decrease outward along the blade except 
in the innermost quarter of the blade. 

The total blade area 8 of the windmill is also defined by (2.20) if the 
lift coefficient has a constant value along the blade. This area is 


R 

8 = f Bcdr 


x 


2 nV 2 f 

& C L J 

o 


Be Q Cl 

" 2 Tt V " 


d x 
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and hence the solidity of the windmill is 

8 __ 2 - fBcDCL , 

a °~~ 7i R- ~ X*ClJ 2 V ax 


Numerical values of cr 0 C L are given in Table 37 and these are the values 
of the solidity when the lift coefficient C L is unity. The solidity increases 
from roughly 0.2 for a fast running windmill (X = 4) to 1.0 for a slow 
running windmill (X = 1). Thus the fast running windmill will re¬ 
semble an ordinary propeller 

with rather wide blades, while Table 37. 

the slow running windmill 
must have a large number of 
blades with large blade angles. 


x = 

1 ! 

2 

3 

4 

5 

<? 

II 

0.98 

0.48 

0.29 

0.19 

0.14 


3. Windmill Characteristics, The discussion of the preceding section 
has indicated the performance which may be expected from ideal 
windmills of different type, but in practice the characteristics of 
a windmill are modified in an important manner by the frictional drag 
of its blades. The performance of any windmill can be calculated by the 
standard method used for a propeller if due allowance is made for the 
change of sign of the axial and rotational interference factors, or alter¬ 
natively an approximate estimate can be made of the loss of power due 
to the profile drag of the blades by means of the analysis developed in 
Chapter IV. The appropriate equation for a windmill is 


where 


E = a 0 <3 B 2 qQ* R* (1+ a') 3 / (<Pi) 


tancpi = 


V l —a 
QR 1 + <*' 


(3.1) 


and o * 0 is the ratio of the total blade area to the disc area of the windmill. 
The values of / ( 9 ^) are given in Table 5. As a rough approximation the 
interference factors a and a ' may be neglected in this equation and the 
approximate expression for the loss of power due to the profile drag of 
the blades then becomes 


E 

n R 1 n 


v ..,=o 0 dX*f 


(3.2) 


where X denotes Q RjV. Assuming <5 to be 
of the solidity from Table 37 for a lift 
coefficient C L of 0.8, the numerical values 
of the loss of power are derived as in 
Table 38 and these typical numerical values 
suggest that the loss of power due to the 
profile drag of the blades is roughly pro¬ 
portional to the speed ratio X at which 
the windmill is designed to operate. 


0.01 and taking the values 


Table 38. 


X 

'(x) 

El71 R 2 Q V z 

2 

0.488 

0.023 

3 

0.345 

0.034 

4 

0.302 

0.046 

5 

0.282 

0.062 
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No systematic series of experiments are available to test the accuracy 
of these theoretical calculations, but Fig. 103 shows the observed 
performance of two typical model windmills 1 compared with the ideal 
curve of Fig. 100. The fast running windmill gives 75 per cent of the 
maximum possible power at its best operating condition and the 
efficiency of the windmill is per cent. The corresponding values 

for the slow running windmill are 60 per cent of the maximum possible 
power and 29 per cent efficiency. Thus a fast running windmill is to be 

preferred, particularly for use on 
an airplane where the efficiency 
is important, but the slow runn¬ 
ing windmill may be more suit¬ 
able on the ground since it has 
a larger starting torque, owing 
to its larger blade angles and 
blade area, and will therefore 
operate in lighter winds. 

Model tests of windmills are 
not completely satisfactory since 
the models cannot reproduce cor¬ 
rectly all the minor details of 
the system and since the results 
may suffer from an important 
scale effect. Full scale tests on 
the other hand are almost im¬ 
possibly difficult owing to fluctuations of the wind velocity which cannot 
be accurately determined. The power delivered by a windmill depends 
on the cube of the velocity and the instrument which measures the 
mean velocity is quite unsuitable for determining the performance of 
a windmill. No reliance can therefore be placed on full scale tests unless 
they are based on a continuous record of the fluctuations of the wind 
velocity, but such tests as are available 2 seem to confirm the con¬ 
clusions of the preceding general analysis. 

4. The Lifting Windmill. A windmill used to generate power operates 
with its plane of rotation at right angles to its direction of motion relative 
to the air, but a windmill can also be used for sustentation in place of 
the wings of a conventional airplane if its plane of rotation is inclined 
at a small angle to the direction of motion. The proposal to use a windmill 
for sustentation is due to J. de la Cierva 3 , and the application of this 

1 Ergebnisse der Aerodynamischen Versuchsanstalt zu Gottingen, III. Lief.,p. 139. 

2 The Use of Windmills for the Generation of Electricity." Inst. Agric. Eng., 
Univ. of Oxford, Bull. No. 1, 1926, 

3 The Development of the Autogyro. Journal of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society, Vol. 30, p. 8, 1926. 
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idea has led to a novel type of aircraft which possesses several valuable 
features but is inferior in general performance to an airplane with fixed 
wings. No attempt will be made to discuss the special qualities of the 
aircraft, which lie outside the domain of airscrew theory, and the following 
analysis is confined to the determination of the characteristics of a lifting 
windmill. 

A lifting windmill resembles in form a propeller of very low pitch 
with small blade angles, but it operates as a windmill, since its rotation 
is maintained solely by its translational motion through the air. The 
angle of incidence i of the windmill may be defined as the angle at which 
the axis is inclined backwards from the normal 
to the direction of motion, and the windmill 
may operate at any angle of incidence from 
a very small lower limit up to 90°. The angular 
velocity Q of the windmill is determined as a 
function of the translational velocity V and of 
the angle of incidence i by the condition that 
the torque Q about its axis is zero. The force experienced by the wind¬ 
mill may be expressed by the thrust T along its axis and by the 
normal component H, or alternatively by the lift L and the drag D as 
shown in Fig. 104. The appropriate non-dimensional coefficients which 
describe the characteristics of the windmill are defined by the equations 



* ~~Q~R 

T = T c tiR 2 qQ 2 R 2 { 
H — H c n R 2 qQ 2 R 2 
Q = Q c n R 2 q Q 2 R 3 


but the lift and drag are expressed more suitably in terms of the trans¬ 
lational velocity V instead of the tip speed Q B , and hence 

L = ~C Z 7iR 2 qV* 

: (4.2) 

D = -i- C D Jt R 2 Q V 2 


These lift and drag coefficients are related to the previous coefficients 


by the equations 


C&— T c cos i — H c sin i 
Y h 2, C& = T c sin i + cos i 


(4.3) 


The analysis of the performance of a lifting windmill 1 resembles 
very closely the analysis for the horizontal motion of a helicopter which 


1 G-laueet, H., A General Theory of the Autogyro. Br. A.B.C. B. and M. 
1111, 1926. 

Lock, C. N. H., Further Development of Autogyro Theory. Br. A.K.C. R. and M. 
1127, 1927. 
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is developed in Chapter X, the only important difference being that 
the axial velocity of the air through the disc of the airscrew is upwards 
for the windmill and downwards for the helicopter. This axial velocity u 
will be assumed to be constant over the whole disc and will be expressed 
non-dimensionally by the equation 

u 

^ ~ Q R ( 4 - 4 ) 

The analysis for the aerodynamic force on the blades of a helicopter 
in horizontal motion can then be applied directly to the lifting windmill 
if the sign of /li is changed and if X is replaced by X cos i to represent 

the component of the translational velocity 
normal to the axis of the airscrew. 

The equation for the induced velocity 
caused by the airscrew also needs recon¬ 
sideration. The thrust of the windmill causes 
an induced velocity v normal to the plane 
of rotation, and hence the axial velocity u through the disc is 

u = V sin i — v 



Vcos i 


Fig 1 . 105. 


In accordance with the previous discussion of X 5, the induced velocity 
will be determined by the equation 

T ~ 2n R 1 q Wv 


where W is the resultant of the components u and V cos i as shown in 
Dig. 105. Hence 

T = 2 nR 2 q (V sin i — u) ]/u z -)- V 2 cos 2 % 


or 


X sin i = [A -f" 


! ]//^ a + A 2 cos 1 i 


(4.5) 


and this relationship replaces X (5.3) which was obtained for a heli¬ 
copter. 

The analysis is simplest if the windmill is assumed to bo a rigid 
airscrew, but, as with a helicopter, there is then a rolling moment on 
the aircraft. The appropriate formulae are derived at once from X (6.1), 
(6.3), and (6.5) and are 


T 0 


0(1 + -Jaw;) + 


3 

2 i\ 


Qc — -j- o 6 {1 —|— A 2 cos" i) o p, ^0 -j- 2 ' ft 

He — J o (<5 — 3 p. 0) A cos i 


(4.6) 


Since the torque of the lifting windmill is essentially zero, the relationship 
between p and A cos i is determined by the equation 

J <5 (1 + A 2 cos' 2 i) = n (0 + juj 


(4.7) 
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Starting with a series of values of A cos i, for given values of d and <3, 
this equation determines the corresponding values of jn. Equations (4.6) 
then determine the values of T c and H c> and (4.5) determines the angle 
of incidence i. [Finally the lift and drag coefficients are derived from (4.3). 
A typical numerical solution of this system of equations is given in 
Table 39 and the lift and drag coefficients are plotted in Fig. 106. The 
calculation extends from an angle of incidence of 45° down to the angle 
at which the speed ratio A is 0.5. Below this angle the approximations 


of the analysis cease to be valid, and 
above an angle of incidence of 45° 


Table 39. Rigid Windmill. 


0=2°, cr = 0.20, (5 = 0.006 



4.9° 0.502 0.0256 0.0172 0.136 0.013 

9.1 0.304 0.0234 0.0149 0.319 0.054 

16.2 0.208 0.0226 0.0142 0.628 0.186 

24.5 0.165 0.0224 0.0139 0.930 0.429 

33.3 0.144 0.0223 0.0138 1.120 0.742 

41.8 0.134 0.0222 0.0137 1.138 1.020 

46.9 0.132 0.0221 0.0137 1.080 1.160 



Angle of Incidence -Degrees 
Fig. 106. 


the analysis is also unsatisfactory. The curve shows that the lift coefficient 
increases linearly with the angle of incidence at small angles and reaches 
a maximum value in the neighborhood of 40°. The drag is low at small 
angles of incidence but then increases rapidly and becomes equal to 
the lift at an angle of 45°. 

Owing to the fact that a rigid airscrew experiences a rolling moment, 
it is necessary to adopt a device similar to that suggested for a helicopter 
and to incorporate in the design a periodic variation of the blade angle, 
or to hinge the blades freely at their roots and to allow them to flap 
up and down under the action of the aerodynamic forces. The appropriate 
equations for periodic variation of the blade angle can be derived from 
the equations of X 7 by changing the sign of ju and by writing X cos i 
in place of X. In particular the equation for the coefficient H c becomes 

H c = I o (d — 3 0 O /j) X cos i + -od-ypi 

and there is therefore an increase of this force over that for the rigid 
windmill which leads to a corresponding increase of the drag. The drag 
is increased still further if the device of flapping blades is used, and 
the maximum lift-drag ratio of a lifting windmill with flapping blades 
does not exceed 8 for reasonable values of the solidity and of the profile 
drag coefficient of the blades. 
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Experimental results for lifting windmills through a large range of 
angle of incidence are rather scanty, and tests of small scale models 
are subject to an important scale effect, since a comparatively small 
increase of the profile drag coefficient of the blades exerts an important 
influence on the condition of operation of the windmill. Figure 107 shows 
the result of one test 1 of a small model windmill with flapping blades. 
The results are inferior to the calculated values of Fig. 106 owing to 

iso ______ the small scale of the test and 

to the flapping motion of the 
blades, but they clearly indicate 
that the theory is a satisfactory 
explanation of the general be¬ 
havior of a lifting windmill. 

5. Windmill Anemometer. A 
freely rotating windmill can be 
used to measure the velocity of 
a current of air. Ignoring any 
friction of the bearings, the air¬ 
screw will run at the value of 
VjQ E at which the torque is zero, 

Angle of Incidence-Degrees * and hence the rate of rotation 

Fig. 107 . 1S directly proportional to the air 

speed. Any propeller or windmill 
can be used in this manner, but in order to obtain satisfactory operation 
it is desirable that the airscrew shall respond rapidly to any changes 
of the air speed, and this condition can be used to determine the most 
suitable form of anemometer. 

If a propeller is operating near the condition of zero torque, the 
torque coefficient may be expressed approximatelv as 

where Q = Q c re R- q jQ 2 R 3 

Md 

and X 1 is the value of X at which the torque is zero. The torque of 
a propeller is positive when it opposes the rotation of the propeller, 
and the torque coefficient decreases as the speed ratio X increases, so 

that is negative. In an air stream of varying speed the equation 
of motion of the anemometer will be 

= ~nR* e Q*R 3 (*-*,) 

1 Caygill, L. E., and Nutt, A. E. W., Wind Tunnel and Dropping Tests of 
Autogyro Models. Br. A.R.C. It. and M. 1116, 1926. 


where 
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where I is the moment of inertia about the axis of rotation. This equation 
can be expressed in the form 


where 


1 dQ 


Q 


a = 


dt ~ a( y 

7i E 4 q d Q c 


h = R 1 ± 


dX 

Q 


(5.1) 

(5.2) 


The coefficient h is the calibration constant of the anemometer and the 
speed recorded in steady motion is 

W = JcQ (5.3) 

The equation of motion, (5.1), may therefore be taken to be 

^ r ^ = a(F _ TF) (5 .4) 

and this equation expresses the relationship between the air speed V 
and the corresponding speed W recorded by the anemometer. 

In a steady stream the angular velocity of the anemometer determines 
the speed, but the usual method of using the instrument is not to obtain 
instantaneous readings of the angular velocity but to record the number 
of revolutions in a definite interval of time. Thus the anemometer is 
virtually an air log which records the distance travelled through the 
air, and the speed is derived by dividing this distance by the time 
interval of the measurement. In a stream of varying velocity the distance 
recorded by the anemometer is 


r = f Wdt 
0 

whereas the true distance is 


s = f Vdt 
o 

and by virtue of (5.4) — J [w dt 

o 

i W 

or finally s = r + — log 

==r + ! z °s f ^- < 5 - 5 > 

This result shows that the difference between the true distance s and 
the recorded distance r depends only on the ratio of the initial and 
final angular velocities of the anemometer, and is independent of the 
intermediate conditions. In order to obtain accurate readings of a fluc¬ 
tuating velocity the coefficient a should be large and, by reference 

22 


Aerodynamic Theory IV 
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to (5.2), it appears that the instrument should be of a light construction 
with a small value of I/I? 4 and should have a rapid variation of torque 
coefficient with speed ratio. This second condition can be achieved by 
designing the anemometer with a large number of blades and with a high 
pitch-diameter ratio. The anemometer will then run at a low value 
of Q Rj V and is analogous to a slow running windmill. This form also 
has the advantage of a large starting torque and will therefore respond 
readily to low wind velocities. 

The preceding discussion has ignored the frictional torque of the 
anemometer, but very similar conclusions can be derived when the 
frictional torque Q F of the bearings is included in the analysis. The 
general equation of motion is now 

7 ^- = — R*qQ*R*^-{ 1 — 1 x ) — Q f 
and if the frictional torque Q F is proportional to the angular velocity Q 


this equation may be written as 

13 <«••> 

where h = ( 5 - 7 ) 

and the calibration of the anemometer is now 

W = Jo Q [j, (5.8) 


With this modification the distance travelled becomes 

t 

s = f Vdt 
0 

t 

= f ( kQ + /x + -~Q d f t )dt 

0 

t 

= fwdt + ±-lo s §- 

0 

or a = r +±log-~- (5.9) 

which is identical with the previous (5.5). It is clearly desirable that ju 
shall be small, and this is another reason for using an anemometer with 
a large number of blades and a high pitch-diameter ratio. 


6. Fans. A fan is an airscrew which is used to produce a current of 
air and its mode of action is identical with that of a propulsive airscrew 
or propeller. The thrust of any type of airscrew is obtained by imparting 
momentum to the air which passes through its disc, and the distinction 
between a fan and a propeller is merely that attention is directed to 
the slipstream caused by the thrust rather than to the thrust itself. 
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An ordinary ventilating fan operates at a fixed point in the air and 
its characteristics may therefore be calculated by the usual theory of 
a propeller at zero rate of advance or of the helicopter airscrew, but 
the most suitable form for the fan depends on whether it is desired 
to obtain a large flow of air or to obtain a high speed in the slipstream. 
In either case the suitability of the fan can be expressed in terms of 
the figure of merit M which was introduced in the study of the helicopter 
airscrew and defined by the equation 

< 6i > 

If u is the mean axial velocity through the disc of the airscrew, the 
momentum equation for the thrust is 

T = 2tcR 2 qu 2 ( 6 . 2 ) 

and the rate of flow of air down the slipstream is 

F = n R 2 u (6.3) 


Eliminating the thrust and the axial velocity from these equations, the 
flow is obtained as a function of the power, disc area and figure of 

merit, in the form F = ( n ^ 2 ) 3 (6.4) 


and similarly the mean axial velocity through the disc of the fan 
can be expressed in the form 


__ JL / PM \ j 
~ -j/2 \™R z q) 


(6.5) 


In order to obtain a large flow of air the fan should have a large disc 
area and a high figure of merit, but in order to obtain a high speed 
the disc area should be small. Since the fan 
operates under the same conditions as a 
helicopter airscrew, the most suitable design 
to obtain a high figure of merit can be deriv¬ 
ed from the analysis given in Chapter X. 

Different conditions of operation occur 
when a fan is used to maintain the flow of 
air in a wind tunnel. Assuming a cylindrical 
tunnel of constant radius with a uniform axial velocity V, the conditions 
of operation differ from those of a ventilating f&ri. or of a propeller, 
since there can be no acceleration of the air behind the fan. The thrust 
of the fan appears solely as an increase of pressure, while the torque of 
the fan produces a rotation of the stream in the same sense as the 
rotation of the fan. Ear in front of the fan there is a uniform axial 
velocity V and a uniform pressure p 0 . Behind the fan there is the same 
axial velocity V with an angular velocity co and a pressure r p 1 which 

r 22* 


L, 

Pi 

Fig. 108. 
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vary with the radius r. The pressure in this wake is governed by the 

d / 2) 

equation “ £? 0)2 r (6.6) 

and the elements of thrust and torque of the fan are respectively 

—■ = 2nr(p 1 — po) (6.7) 

and -^r = 2 n q V co r 3 (6.8) 

If Q is the angular velocity of the fan, 
the velocity experienced by the typical blade 
element at the radius r is the resultant of an 
axial component V and a rotational component 
[Q — y g>) Neglecting the profile drag of the 
blades and assuming a circulation K around 
the blade element, the thrust and torque of the fan are respectively 

= BA > ,-V (6.9) 

and by comparison with the previous equations (6.7) and (6.8) the 

2 OTr CO 

circulation is K = —-g- (6.10) 

and the increase of pressure is 

Pi—Po = e(& —y«W 2 (6.ii) 

Also the increase of total pressure head behind the fan is 

Mi — H 0 = ih-h-jQ^^ — Po 

= qQ cor 2 (6.12) 

Returning now to (6.6) and substituting for the pressure from (6.11) 
°>* r 

= 2 (Q — -i- co) co r + (Q — co) r 2 

or (D — co) 2 cor + r 2 = 0 

and since co is essentially less than Q 

r 2 dp ^ 2 co r = 0 
d r 

or co r 2 = constant = h (6.13) 

Equations (6.10) and (6.12) then show that the circulation must be 
constant along the blades of the fan and that there is a uniform increase 
of total pressure head throughout the wake. 



Fig. 109. 
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If the fan is designed to have constant circulation along the blades, 
the power absorbed by the fan is obtained at once from (6.8) as 
P = QQ = 7iB* Q VQk 

and hence the increase of total pressure head behind the fan is 

H x H 0 = q Q Jc = ^ (6.14) 

In practice the behavior of a wind tunnel fan deviates from the 
ideal conditions represented by the preceding analysis owing to the 
profile drag of the blades which constitute the only source of loss of 
energy, and the effect of this profile drag can be estimated for any 
fan by applying the methods of the standard propeller theory. An 
approximate estimate of the loss of energy can also be derived by the 
method developed in IV 2. Ignoring the small rotational motion of the 
wake and assuming VjQ R to be small, the approximate expression for the 

loss of energy is E = ^C I) 8qQ z R z (6.15) 

where 8 is the total blade area and C D is the mean profile drag coefficient 
of the blades, and economy of power is thus obtained by reducing the 
tip speed of the fan and by using a fan of relatively large solidity 
and high pitch. 

CHAPTER XII 

MISCELLANEOUS AIRSCREW PROBLEMS 

1- Tandem Propellers. When an airplane is driven by a large number 
of engines it is often convenient to mount the engines in pairs one 
behind the other, and the propellers driven by these engines then form 
a tandem system. The rear propeller 
operates wholly or partly in the slip¬ 
stream of the front propeller, and the 
behavior of the front propeller is also 
modified by the indraught caused by the 
rear propeller. If the axial distance be¬ 
tween the two propellers is very small, 
the tandem system is equivalent to a 
single propeller absorbing the total power 
of the two engines and the efficiency of the system can be calculated by 
the usual methods. In order to obtain a rough estimate of the loss of 
efficiency due to the use of a tandem system of propellers, Table 40 
gives the ideal efficiency according to the axial momentum theory for 
a single propeller (rj) and for a tandem system (rf) absorbing double 
the power through the same disc area S. The appropriate values of 
the efficiency can be derived from the equation [see II (3.11)], 

_ = 2(1 — *7) 

SqV 3 


Table 40. 


PIS q V s 

V 

n' 

v v' 

0.2 

1 

0.922 

0.870 

0.052 

0.4 

0.870 

0.797 

0.073 

0.6 

0.829 

0.748 

0.081 

0.8 

0.797 

0.712 

0.085 

1.0 

0.771 

0.682 

0.089 


( 1 . 1 ) 
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or may be read from the curve of Fig. 11. The drop of ideal efficiency 
depends on the power loading but is of the order of 6 per cent in general. 

Each member of a tandem system of propellers is usually driven 
by its own engine, but occasionally two propellers are mounted in close 
proximity on the same shaft and are driven by a single engine. The 
relative angular positions of these two propellers should then be adjusted 
so as to secure equal spacing of the blades relative to the air flow. 
If the two propellers were in the same plane, the blades would be.equally 
spaced around the disc, but if the second propeller is at a small distance x 
behind the front propeller it is necessary to modify the relative angular 

positions of the two propellers in 
order to obtain the best results. 
In Fig. 110 two successive blade 
elements of the first propeller are 
shown at A x and A 2 , and the 
lines L x and L 2 represent the flow 
relative to these blade elements. 
The blade element B x of the second propeller should be situated midway 
between the lines L x and L 2 , and hence the angle y> at which the blade 
element B x follows the blade element A x is determined by the equation 

yjr — + xcotcp 

where B is the number of the blades of each propeller. As a rough 
approximation tan <p = ~ n r ~ 

and hence xp = ^ ^1 + (1.2) 

The angular displacement of the two propellers from the position which 
they would occupy when rotating in the same plane is therefore -y-g, 

which is independent of the number of blades and of the radial co¬ 
ordinate r, but varies with the rate of advance of the propeller. The 
validity of this formula is confirmed by some experiments 1 with two 
propellers, each with two blades, at an axial distance 0.115 R apart. 
The efficiency of the system at the rate of advance J = 0.62 for various 
values of the angle xp were as follows:— 

V = 0 45° 90° 135° 

V = 0.640 0.630 0.655 0.645 

According to the formula (1.2) the highest efficiency should be obtained 
when xp = 123° and the lowest efficiency when x/> = 33°, and this pre¬ 
diction is consistent with the experimental results. 

1 Page, A., and Collins, H. E., An Investigation of the Mutual Interference 
of Airscrew Blades. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 316, 1917. 
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Hitherto the two propellers of the tandem system have been assumed 
to be in close proximity, but more generally the propellers are separated 
by a distance of the order of the propeller diameter. If the propellers 
are separated by a large distance and if the rear propeller operates 
wholly in the slipstream of the front propeller, it is possible to obtain 
simple expressions for the efficiency of the tandem system. With this 
wide separation the front propeller does not experience any interference, 
but the rear propeller operates in a region of increased velocity and hence 
has a lower efficiency. An 
ideal system of this type is 
shown in Fig. 111. The front 
propeller has a disc area S x 
and the rear propeller has a 
smaller disc area So in order 


T' 


t. — 

It_ 


Fig. 111. 


to fit into the slipstream of 
the front propeller. The axial 

velocity V increases to u at the disc of the first propeller and to V' 
in its wake; the second propeller operates effectively in a stream of 
velocity V f and the velocity rises to u' at its disc. The ideal efficiency 
of the front propeller according to the axial momentum theory is de¬ 
termined by the equation s ^yz = ——- (1*3) 

and the fundamental equation for the rear propeller, assumed to absorb 
the same power P, is 

P = u' P 2 = 2 qS 2 u'* (u' — V') 

The efficiency of the propeller is 

VT 2 


y* = 


and hence 
But 


. ___ V_ 

P ~ u' 

AVJL IL 

Vl \ V2 V 


S 2 qV 3 

« = i(F+ V') 


(1.4) 


and u S t = u’ S 2 

Si s 2 

or — 

vi n* 

and on eliminating S 2 and V' from (1.4) by means of these relationships, 
the equation for the efficiency rj 2 of the rear propeller is obtained in 


the form 


p 

2 

1 — Vi 

2(1-%)] 

S 1 q F 3 


V2 

Vi J 


(1.5) 


Numerical values derived from (1.3) and (1.5) are given in Table 41 
which shows that the efficiency of the rear propeller is much lower than 
that of the front propeller. The efficiency of the tandem system is the 
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arithmetic mean of the efficiencies rj x and rj 2i and corresponds to the 
efficiency of a propeller of intermediate size absorbing the total power. 

An improvement of the efficiency of the tandem system would be 
obtained by increasing the diameter of the rear propeller to that of 
the front propeller, but any estimate of the efficiency of the system 
is then complicated by the fact that the inner parts of the rear propeller 
experience the slipstream velocity V' of the front propeller while the 
outer parts experience the lower velocity V. 

Another method of improving the 
efficiency of a tandem system of pro¬ 
pellers becomes apparent when the rota¬ 
tional motion of the slipstream is con¬ 
sidered. The loss of efficiency due to 
this rotational motion has been con¬ 
sidered in III 5; it depends on the 
torque coefficient of the propeller but 
is usually of the order of 2 per cent. 
This loss may be avoided in a tandem system if the two propellers 
rotate in opposite directions and if the torque distribution' along the 
blades of the rear propeller is adjusted so as to be equal to that along 
the blades of the front propeller and to leave no rotational motion 
in the final wake. 

When the distance between the two propellers is reduced, the front 
propeller experiences some interference owing to the acceleration of the 
air in front of the rear propeller, but at the same time the interference 
on the rear propeller is reduced since the slipstream velocity of the front 
propeller has not yet attained its full value. If the final wake behind 
the tandem system is unaltered, the efficiency of the system will also 
remain unaltered, but the separate efficiencies of the two propellers 
will differ less than is indicated by the numerical values of Table 41. 

The characteristics of a tandem system, taking account of the profile 
drag of the blade elements, can be calculated by the standard methods 
of propeller theory, but unless the two propellers are widely spaced it 
is difficult to assign correct values to the mutual interference and therefore 
to design the propellers with the best blade angles. It is clear, however, 
that the rear propeller, which operates in a region of increased axial 
velocity, should be of higher pitch than the front propeller, and in order 
to absorb the same power the rear propeller must also have rather 
narrower blades. 

2. Propeller with Stalled Blades. If a propeller has a high pitch- 
diameter ratio the angles of incidence at which the blade elements 
operate tend to rise above the critical angle at low rates of advance, 
and this fact constitutes a real difficulty in the use of propellers of 


Table 41 . 


P/S x qV* | 

Vi 

V2 

Vi — V2 

0.2 

0.922 

0.804 

0.118 

0.4 

0.870 

0.704 

0.166 

0.6 

0.829 

0.637 

0.192 

0.8 

0.797 

0.589 

0.208 

1.0 

0.771 

0.554 

0.217 
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high pitch-diameter ratio, since the thrust of the propeller at low rates 
of advance may be insufficient to enable the airplane to take off from 
the ground or water. It is of some interest therefore to examine the 
behavior of a propeller whose blades are fully stalled. 

When an airfoil is operating above its critical angle, the aerodynamic 
force experienced by the airfoil is approximately at right angles to 
the chord, and if this condition is assumed to occur on all the blade 
elements it is possible to obtain a simple relationship between the 


thrust and torque of the propeller. Let C N 

be the normal force coefficient on the blade ^ ^ 

element, which experiences the effective V 

velocity W as shown in Fig. 112. Then ^ ^ 

the expressions for the elements of thrust n2 

and torque of the propeller become simply 

= \BcqW*C n cosO ( 2 . 1 ) 

and Bcr qW* C n sin0 (2.2) 


If now the propeller has constant geometrical pitch H along the blades, 
the blade angle 6 is governed by the equation 

2 n r tan 6 = H (2.3) 

and on substituting this relationship in (2.1) and (2.2) it appears that 


H 


dT 
d r 


■ 2n 


dQ 

dr 


or after integration 


ET 

Q 


= 2n 


(2.4) 


This simple relationship for a propeller of constant pitch has been 
obtained on the sole assumption that the aerodynamic force on each 
blade element is normal to the chord, and it is quite independent of 
the diameter of the propeller, of the shape of the blades, and of the 
rate of advance. Since, however, the blades will be fully stalled only 
for a propeller of high pitch-diameter ratio operating at a low rate of 
advance, the formula is of value mainly as an estimate of the static 
thrust of a propeller of high pitch-diameter ratio. The torque of an 
engine is approximately constant under ordinary conditions of operation, 
and hence the formula (2.4) suggests that the static thrust which can 
be obtained from such an engine driving a propeller with stalled blades 
depends only on the pitch of the propeller and is not affected by any 
change of the diameter or solidity. 

As a check on the validity of the formula (2.4), Fig. 113 shows the 
values of HTjQ at zero rate of advance for a series of propellers 1 plotted 


1 Townend, H. C. H., Walker, W. S., and Warsap, J. H., Experiments with 
the Family of Airscrews in Free Air at Zero Advance. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 
1153, 1928. 
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against the pitch-diameter ratio. The value of H T/Q increases with 
the pitch-diameter ratio of the propeller to a maximum value depending 
on the solidity of the propeller, and then falls slowly. It would appear 
that the limiting value suggested by the theoretical formula (2.4) would 
be reached when the pitch-diameter ratio rose above the value 2. 

3. Drag at Zero Torque. The propeller of an airplane normally 
provides the forward thrust which is necessary to maintain the motion 

of the airplane, but when the 
engine is switched off, the pro¬ 
peller itself experiences a drag 
which increases the drag of the 
airplane and increases its gliding 
angle. The drag of the propeller 
depends on the exact state of 
operation of the engine, but it 
is useful to have some standard 
of reference and this standard 
is provided conveniently by the 
condition of zero torque, which 
assumes that the engine is developing just enough power to overcome 
its own internal mechanical torque. 

If the rotation of the propeller is stopped, the drag experienced by 
the propeller is approximately equal to that of a flat plate of the same 
projected area. Wind tunnel experiments with several model propellers 
have given drag coefficients ranging from 0.51 to 0.57 with a mean 
value of 0.55, and hence the drag coefficient of a stopped propeller may 

be taken to be h D = = 0.55 a (3.1) 

where a is the solidity of the propeller. 

When a propeller is rotating at the condition of zero torque, the 
energy equation is u D = E 

where u is the axial velocity through the disc, and E is the energy 
absorbed by the profile drag of the blades. In this state of operation 
the axial interference velocity is very small and may bo neglected in 
an approximate estimate of the drag of the propeller. On this basis 
the energy equation becomes VD = E 

and the loss of energy E is derived from the analysis of IV 2 as 
E ~<j d 7t R % qQ* B? f (X) 

where / (X) is a function of the speed ratio X or V/QR, and numerical 
values are as follows:— 

*= o 0.10 0.20 0,30 0.40 0.50 

/ (A) = 0.250 0.258 0.282 0.325 0.393 0.488 
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According to this analysis the drag coefficient of the propeller at 

zero torque will be Jc D = (3.2) 

but in applying this formula it must be remembered that the coefficient 
<5 may vary with the pitch-diameter ratio of the propeller. In order that 
the torque of a blade element shall be zero, the lift and drag coefficients 
of the element must satisfy the equation 

C L sin cp + Cj) cos cp — 0 


or approximately 


0 L 


Cd 

X 


The value of A increases with the pitch-diameter ratio of the propeller, 
and the lift coefficient C L becomes less negative. Now with ordinary 
airfoil sections the profile drag coefficient increases fairly rapidly as the 
lift coefficient becomes more negative, and thus it would appear that 
a high pitch-diameter ratio propeller will have a lower value of 8, which 
is the mean value of 1/2 C D) than a low pitch propeller. This effect will 
tend to neutralize the increase of / (A) with the pitch of the propeller, 
and experimental results appear to suggest that in practice the product 
8 f (A) is approximately constant. 

In obtaining an empirical formula from experimental results it is 
convenient to use the value of VjQR corresponding to zero thrust rather 
than to zero torque, since the speed ratio at which the thrust vanishes 
is determined almost 


exactly by the pitch Table 42. 

of the propeller blades 
measured from the no 
lift axes of the blade 
sections. Denoting this 
value of the speed ratio 
by A 1? Table 42 gives 
the experimental values 
of X\ kj)/o for two series 
of model propellers 1 . It will be noticed that there is no systematic 
variation with the pitch of the propeller, and it is therefore sufficiently 
accurate to adopt the mean value defined by the equation 

j 0.0057 a 

kjo = —™— (3.3) 


B = 2 



i 

h ■ 


X'\ Jcjo/a 

Ax 

kj d 

X\ kjy\a 

0.214 

0.0456 

0.0056 

0.212 

0.0992 

0.0059 

0.282 

0.0216 

0.0061 

0.280 

0.0442 

0.0061 

0.379 

0.0076 

0.0052 

0.377 

0.0175 

0.0059 

0.550 

0.0018 

0.0038 

0.553 

0.0066 

0.0070 


or 


h 


D 


A? 
0.175 (T 

Ji 


(3.4) 


The numerical value of this coefficient has, however, been derived from 
tests of model propellers and may be somewhat lower for full scale 
propellers. 


1 Fage, A., Howabd, R. Gr„ and Bateman, H., Experiments with a Family 
of Airscrews. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 829, 1922. 
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4. The Vortex Ring State of an Airscrew. The different states of 
operation of an airscrew were discussed briefly in Chapter I and are 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 2, but the general aerodynamic theory 
has been developed essentially for a propulsive airscrew or propeller, 
and the possibility of applying the same system of equations to the othet 
states of operation has been considered in VI 3. The development of 
the theory depends on the assumption that a true slipstream is formed 
behind the airscrew, and between the states of zero advance and of a high 
rate of negative advance of a propeller there exists a region in which this 
condition is not satisfied. If a propeller is moving backward slowly, 

the direction of the flow through the pro¬ 
peller disc will be in the same sense as at 
zero rate of advance and will be opposite 
to the direction of the general stream 
relative to the propeller. The propeller 
then operates in the vortex ring state,, 
the air passing through the propeller 
disc and returning backward outside its 
circumference as shown in Fig. 114. When the speed of negative ad¬ 
vance is increased, the direction of flow through the propeller disc is 
reversed, but a state of turbulence occurs before a true slipstream is 
again formed. The general equations of the propeller theory cannot 
be applied in the vortex ring state or in the turbulent state, since 
no true slipstream is formed and since the usual equations for the 
axial and rotational momentum cease to be valid. In fact no complete 
representation of the vortex ring state is possible without introducing 
the viscosity of the air by means of which the angular momentum 
of the rotating vortex core is transmitted to the general stream. No 
theory has been developed to explain the action of a propeller in these 
abnormal conditions, but it is possible to develop a semi-empirical 
method of analysis 1 . 

By considering the aerodynamic force on the blades, the element of 
thrust may be expressed as 



~ = 4nr S u*F (4.1) 

where F = Af. % gf ~ (4.2) 

am 1 <p 

and tan ip = ( 4 -3) 


1 Lock, C. N. H., Bateman, H., and Townend, H. C. H., An Extension of 
the Vortex Theory of Airscrews with Application to Airscrews of Small Pitch, 
Including Experimental Results. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1014, 1925. 

Glatjert, H., The Analysis of Experimental Results in the Windmill Brake 
and Vortex Ring States of an Airscrew. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1026, 1926. 
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In an approximate analysis the small rotational interference factor a r 
may be ignored, and with this simplification the above three equations 
determine the thrust of a propeller in terms of the axial velocity u through 
the propeller disc, but it is necessary to obtain another condition to relate 
this velocity u to the speed of advance F. If 

~ = 4?rreF 2 / (4.4) 

the problem is in fact to determine a relationship between the velocities 
u and F, or between the coefficients F and /. In the usual propeller 
theory this relationship is derived from the axial momentum equation 

i^ — 4:7crQu(u —F) (4.5) 


From (4.1) and (4.5) 
and then 


or 


F 

F__ 

/ 1 

/== 


-F) 

= ( l -* 7 ) 2 


(4.6) 


u (1 

Z! 

u 2 

F 

(1 —Ff 

In order to extend this analysis to other states of operation in which 
a true slipstream is still formed, some special care is necessary with 
regard to the signs of the various quantities. The simplest method of 
generalising the analysis is to regard F and T as essentially positive, 
so that they represent the magnitude of the axial component of the force 
on the propeller irrespective of sign. The coefficient / is then also positive 
and the axial momentum equation must be expressed in the form 1 

= 4: nr q\u(u — V) (4.7) 

In the ordinary state of operation of a propeller the velocities u and 
F are both positive, and u is greater than F. Equation (4.7) is then 
identical with (4.5), and the relationship between the coefficients F and 
/ is given by (4.6). When the propeller operates as a windmill the velo¬ 
cities u and F may both be positive or both negative, and u is numerically 
less than V. Thus (4.7) becomes 

d T i .yy . 

== 4:71 r q u (V — u) 

and then by virtue of (4.1) and (4.4) 

F = u (1 + F) 

F 


and 


/ 


(4.8) 


(1 -MT 

The propeller relationship (4.6) is valid in the range of F from zero to u , 
or in the range of F from zero to unity. The windmill relationship (4.8) 
is valid in the range of F from u , which marks the transition from propeller 

1 Note that | x | denotes the numerical value of x irrespective of sign. 
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to windmill, to 2 u, where the velocity in the final wake falls to zero and 
the slipstream breaks up into turbulence, and the corresponding range 
of F is again from zero to unity. 

The relationships (4.6) and (4.8) are shown graphically by the full 
lines of Fig. 115, where l/f is plotted against 1/F since this is the most 
convenient method of exhibiting the characteristics in the region of large 

values of F which represent the 
vortex ring and turbulent states of 
an airscrew. The broken curve of 
Fig. 115 represents an empirical ex¬ 
tension of the characteristic curve 
in the region where the theory fails, 
and is based on the analysis of 
experimental tests of propellers at 
negative rates of advance. The ex¬ 
tension of the windmill curve into 
the turbulent state is fairly well 
established since it is based on ex¬ 
periments in an open jet wind tunnel, 
but the form of the curve in the 
vortex ring state is less reliable ; the 
experiments were made in a closed 
tunnel and the magnitude of the 
tunnel constraint is very uncertain. 

By means of the empirical characteristic curve of Fig. 115 it is possible 
to estimate the performance of an airscrew in any state of operation. 
Starting with any value of the axial velocity u through the airscrew disc, 
the value of the coefficient F is calculated from the aerodynamic 
characteristics of the blade element, the corresponding value of / is 
obtained from Fig. 115, and then the axial velocity V of the airscrew 
is calculated from the equation 



Fig. 115. 


Vf 




(4.9) 

In order to decide whether the 
upper or the lower branch of 
the characteristic curve shall 
be used, it is sufficient to note 
that in the windmill and tur¬ 
bulent states F and u are of 
the same sense, and that in 
the propeller and vortex ring 
states they are of opposite senses. The possible combinations which 
occur in the different states of operation of an ordinary propeller are 
illustrated in Fig. 116. The velocity V is of the same sens© as u in 


if 

M'nc/mflf 


Vortex Ring 
Fig. 11C. 
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every state of operation except the vortex ring state, in which V and u 
have opposite signs. 

5. The Effect of Sideslip and Pitching. In the development of the 
general theory of a propeller it has been assumed that the forward motion 
of the propeller through the air is in the direction of the axis of rotation, 
but, as has been already stated in VIII 7, the propeller of an airplane 
can operate in this manner at one angle of incidence only, and more 
generally the axis of rotation is inclined at a small angle to the direction 
of motion. A similar effect occurs if the airplane is sideslipping; 
while in turns or rolls the propeller is subjected to an angular velocity 
which may also modify its behavior. It is necessary therefore to 
examine the influence of small lateral or angular 
velocities on the characteristics of a propeller. 

The theory 1 is developed in an approximate 
manner for small disturbances, and for more 
extreme conditions it is necessary to rely on 
experimental results. 

Consider a right handed propeller and choose 
the system of axes shown in Fig. 117 where 
the propeller is viewed from behind. The axis 
of x is taken forward along the axis of rotation, the axis of y to the 
right, and the axis of 2 downwards. Let OP represent one blade of the 
propeller at an angle ip from Oy , and let the aerodynamic force on the 
typical element of this blade have the components Fdr parallel to the 
axis of x, and Gdr normal to the blade in the plane Oyz and in the sense 
to oppose the rotation of the propeller. Then the components of the 
resultant force and moment experienced by the propeller may be 
expressed as 

X= E/Fdr L = — E J O r dr 

Y = E f G sin ip dr M = E J F r sin yj dr (5.1) 

Z = — E J G cosip dr N — — E f F r cos ip dr 

where the integration extends along the whole blade and the summation 
extends over all the blades of the propeller. 

In uniform axial motion the thrust and torque of the propeller are 

respectively T = X = B J F dr 

Q — — L = B f 0 r dr (5 ' 2) 

More generally F and G are functions of the angular velocity of the 
blade element relative to the adjacent air and of the speed ratio X, and 

1 Harris, R. G., Forces on a Propeller Due to Sideslip. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 
427, 1918. 

Gl avert, H., The Stability Derivatives of an Airscrew. Br. A.R.C. R. 
and M. 642, 1919. 



Fig. 117. 
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are both of the form Q 2 / (A). The increments of F and O due to any 
small changes in the relative velocities can therefore be expressed in 


the form 


»a = 2g-»a + % fa* 


(5.3) 


In these expressions <3 Q represents the increase of angular velocity of 
a blade element relative to the adjacent air and may be due either to 
a change of the angular velocity of the propeller or to a linear velocity 
at right angles to the blade in the plane of rotation. In the subsequent 
analysis the angular velocity of the propeller will be assumed to be 
constant, and the effects of any radial component of velocity along the 
blade will be ignored. 

Consider now the effect of a velocity v of sideslip along the axis of y. 
The appropriate increments of Q and A are determined by the equations 


and 


r <5 Q = — v sin ip 
8 X _ 8 V 8 Q _ v sin ip 

T T Q~ ~ ~ Qr 


Hence according to (5.3) 
dF = 


2 v sin ip ( tp 1 m d F 

~Q~r r 2 " K '~d~X 


or 


8F = — 


2 v si n ip x p 
Qr 


dG 


Q r 


(5.4) 


where A denotes the differential operator defined by the equation 


(5.5) 


If v X v is the increment of the axial force due to sideslip and if similar 
expressions are used for the other force and moment components, (5.1) 
and (5.4) now lead to the expressions 


y a v f 2 F simp , 

X v = —A2 J — 

y _ a v* C %G sin u ip j 

r B = — A A J - jf—dr 

ry a v* f 2 Gf 8%n Ip GOS Ip y 

Z V = AZJ —^- Ldr 


L V — AZ f**pSL dr 
M v — — AZ J | 

N v = A Z j . 


(5-6) 


If the propeller has more than two blades, the expressions involving 
sin ip or sin ip cos ip disappear after summation over all the blades and 
2sin 2 %p is equal to 1/2 B . If the propeller has only two blades, 2sin ip cos ip 
and 2 sin 2 ip contain certain periodic terms whoso mean values during 
each revolution of the propeller are zero. These periodic terms are quite 
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unimportant and will be neglected in the subsequent analysis. On 
this basis the effect of sideslip as determined by (5.6), is to produce 
a lateral force derivative 

r, = -£&JUr 

and a pitching moment derivative 

M v — — — A f F dr 


By virtue of (5.2) this second expression can be evaluated at once as 


jMV = 


at __ t r , x d t c 

Q Q 1 2 T c dX 


(5.7) 


but in order to evaluate the expression for Y v it is necessary to know 
the form of G as a function of r. This evaluation is considered at a later 
stage of the analysis, and it appears that 


or 


B 


Y v = 


-/f 

Q R2 A Q = 


dr : 


A, Q 

jR 2 


A,Q 


d Q c 


2 Qc d X 


(5.8) 


where A 1 has the value given in Table 43. 


If the sense of rotation of the propeller is reversed, the signs of 
Q and Q must be changed, and then Y v is unaltered but the sign of M v 
is changed. The effect of sideslip may therefore be described by the 
statement that the propeller experiences a side force opposing the 
sideslip, and a pitching moment whose sign is determined by assuming 
the centroid of the thrust to move towards the point of the circumference 
where the blade tip is moving in the direction of the sideslip, since the 
sideslip increases the effective angular velocity of the blade at this point. 
The effect of a normal velocity w along the axis of z can be deduced 
directly from these preceding results. The propeller experiences a normal 
force opposing the normal velocity and a yawing moment due to a lateral 
displacement of the centroid of the thrust. 

Turning next to the effect of an angular velocity q of pitch about 
the axis of y, the typical blade element shown in Fig. 116 experiences 
simply an increment of axial velocity 




dV = qr sinxp 

and hence <3 jQ is 

zero and 

6 X qr sin yj 

"X ~~ v 

Then from (5.3) 

SF 

qrsinxp - dF 

~~ y Xjj 


60 

qr sin xp » dG 
~~ . V 'Tx 


Aerodynamic Theory IV 


23 
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and the corresponding force and moment derivatives are obtained from 
(5.1) as 

- d „ fFrsinip , T i ® v f®r*siny) - 




' F r sin V 3 

* $ r m 2 y; ^ 
-^ ctr 


-‘n 1 , 

4 ^/ 


''Ft 2 sin 2 y ^ 


} (5-10) 


AT * d v-, fFr^sinwcosw 7 

^=-^81^ J —r— 


For a propeller with more than two blades the expressions involving 
sin yj or sin yj cos y) disappear after summation over all the blades, and 
the effect of the pitching of the propeller is simply to produce a lateral 

force derivative Y q — ^ J Grdr 

and a pitching moment derivative 


By virtue of (5.2) the lateral force derivative becomes 

y _ ^ 3 Q _ Q ( A d Q c \ 

2F 0A ~~ F \ 2 #c <£"A ; 

Also the form of F as a function of r, which is discussed below, leads 
to an expression BjFr 2 dr = A 2 TR 2 

, , A 2 R 2 X 3T A 2 T R 2 / A «5I T C \ 

and hence If, = fy s y = “ ~ < 5 - 12 ) 

where has the values given in Table 43. Since Q c and T c both 
decrease as 1 increases, these results show that the propeller experiences 
a lateral force in the direction of rotation of the blades where their 
forward velocity is increased by the pitching, and a pitching moment 
which opposes the pitching. Similar results can bo deduced for the 
effect of an angular velocity of yawing, which produces a normal force 
and a yawing moment on the propeller. 

In order to determine the values of the numerical coefficients A x 
and A 2 which have been introduced in the preceding analysis, it suffices 
to consider an ideal frictionless propeller with circulation around the 
blades defined by VII (2.3). Thus 


^ 1 + a ,2 

u Qr 

where x = 

and K 0 is a constant along the blades of the propeller. Ignoring the 
small rotational component of the induced velocity, the thrust per unit 

length of the blade is d y~ ~ p K Q r 

(l T 

™ AT _ S'- V * 

dr ~e K o V i’+ x* 
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and it is convenient to write this expression in the form 

d T A x* 
dr ^ 1 + x 2 


where rj is the efficiency, which is constant along ^the blades, and A is 
another constant. The corresponding expression for the torque per unit 
length of the blades is then simply 

dQ_ y__^ = rA _ 

dr r\Q dr 1 


Then by comparison with equations (5.2) 

BF ~r\A 

B G = A 

The thrust of the propeller is 


1 + x 2 
x 2 


1 + a 2 


R 


T 


=Wi 


-b x‘ 


dr 


(5.13) 


7]AV 

Q 


1/A 

A 


x* 

1 +“* 2 


d x 


or finally 


and similarly 


r] A V 
2 Q 
tj_ A F 
2 Q 


rj A Q R z 
2~F [ l 


Q = y JL R z 


V ~\x 2 — log (1 + £ 2 )j 


i H 

o 


U 2 


-log 


1 + A 2 


— A 2 log 1 
■ A 2 log --AA 


Using these 


expressions 


A X _Q_ _ [BG 

W ~ J 


dr. 


1M 

f A x j 

: / ^-- d X 

J 1 + a?*® 


(5.14) 

(5.15) 


= 2 ^ ^ (i + **)j ^ /A 

. . , 1 + A 2 

= log -j £ - 


and hence the expression for the coefficient A x which occurs in the 
formula (5.8) for Y v becomes 


A,. 


r 1 +A 2 

. 


(5.16) 


23* 
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Similarly after integration 

= f BFr 2 dr 


1 IX 

fv A V Z & r 

“ / "ynS ——5- d X 


q 3 i + 


rj A Q it! 4 
~2F 


•P I 


lHog~ +X% 


and hence the coefficient A 2 which occurs in the formula (5.12) for M n 


becomes 


A, = 


Y — P ( 1 - - P % 


1 + A 2 


• A 2 log 


1 + P 
X* 


(5.17) 



frictionless propeller, are sufficiently accurate for determining the force 
and moment experienced by a propeller due to sideslip or pitching. 

One conclusion which follows from the preceding analysis is that 
the thrust and torque of a propeller are not altered by a small velocity 
of sideslip or angle of yaw. This conclusion is confirmed by experimental 
results 1 . Fig. 119 shows the thrust and torque coefficients of a model 

1 Bramwisll, F. H., Relf, E. F,, Bryant, L. W., Experiments to Determine 
the Lateral Force on a Propeller in Sidewind. Br. A.R.C. R, and M. 123, 1914. 
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propeller, and the corresponding thrust coefficients when the propeller 
axis was set at 5° to the wind stream. Fig. 120 shows the side force on 
the propeller, and the experimental points agree well with the theoretical 
curve deduced from (5.8). Although no experimental confirmation of 
the other formulae is available, it would appear from this comparison 
that the theory is probably a suffi¬ 


ciently accurate representation of the 
actual conditions. 

At larger angles of yaw the analysis 
ceases to be valid. Figure 121 shows 
the torque curve of a propeller tested 
at large angles of yaw 1 , and it appears 
that there is a noticeable increase of 
the torque coefficient when the angle 




Fig. 120. 


Fig. 121. 


of yaw is 10° and that the torque coefficient increases rapidly with 
a further increase of the angle of yaw. 

6 . Downwash Behind a Propeller. When a propeller operates with 
its axis along the direction of motion, the effect of the thrust is simply to 
create a slipstream of increased axial velocity, but when the axis is in¬ 
clined to the direction of motion the propeller produces also a deflection 
of the air stream, and thus the propeller of an airplane may modify the 
angle of downwash which is experienced by' the tailplane. If the axis 
of the propeller is inclined at a small angle 0 to the velocity F, the thrust 
of the propeller is not altered but there is a small lateral force Y, and 
it is the resultant of the thrust T and of the lateral force F, resolved 
normally to the direction of motion, which determines the angle of 
downwash. 

Considering first the action of the thrust only, the system of velocities 
is as shown in Fig. 122. The thrust is associated with an added velocity 
2 w along the axis of the propeller and the velocity in the wake is the 

1 Relf, E. F., and Jones, L. J., Measurements of Lift, Drag, and Pitching 
Moment on the 1/5 Scale Model of the Bristol Fighter with Airscrew Running. 
Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 937, 1924. 
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resultant of this added velocity and of the original velocity F. Hence 
the angle of deflection of the stream in the wake is determined by the 

2 W V 

equation s ^ n g s ^ n ^ 

2 w 

or approximately -g- — y + 2 w 

where, according to the axial momentum equation, 

T = 27t B 2 q (V + w) w 


Writing as usual w = a V 

the angle of downwash becomes 

e x _ 2 a 

IT 1 4 -2a 

where (1 + 2 a) 2 = 1 + 2 r 


and 


__ T 
T — n&Q V* 


( 6 . 1 ) 

( 6 . 2 ) 




These formulae ignore the fact that the existence of the sideforce Y 
implies an increased angle of downwash. If 

Y *=f)T 

the system of velocities will be as shown in Fig. 123, where W represents 
the resultant velocity at the propeller disc and W x the corresponding 
velocity in the wake. From the triangles OAB and OAC the angles 
of downwash at the disc and in the wake are now obtained in the form 


and 


0 + ft V 4 - w 1 + a 

_ 2 w 2 a 

0 + ft V 2 w 1 -{- 2 (Jif 


The lateral force Y is due to an effective angle of yaw (0 — a) of the 
propeller, and according to the analysis of 5 this lateral force is of the form 


Y = 
K » 


K (0 — e) 
A t X Q 


% 

2 Qc 


dQc 

d X 


where 


1 
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But from the previous definition 

Y = pT 
P = Jc(6 

ft = ^ i 


and hence 
where 


T R 


I — 


B) 

X 

2Qc 


d Qc 
dX 


(6.3) 


Substituting back this expression for p in the equations for the angle 
of downwash, the final formulae become 


and 


a(l + k) 

6 ~~ 1 + a(l + k) 

2 cl (1 —j- d ) (1 k ) 

T = (1 + 2 a) [1 + a(l + Jfc)] 


(6.4) 

(6.5) 


0 . 5 1 

e 

OM 


03 


02 \ 


0.1 


The importance of the factor k in these formulae depends on the 
speed ratio at which the propeller is operating, and in general k 
increases with the speed ratio. 

The angles of downwash for 
one propeller, calculated accord¬ 
ing to these formulae, are shown 
by the curves of Fig. 124, and 
a few experimental points 1 are 
added for comparison. The ex¬ 
perimental values represent the 
mean angle of downwash obse¬ 
rved by means of a tailplane in 
the wake of the propeller, and, 
although the points are rather 
scattered, the comparison of 
Fig. 124 suggests that the slip¬ 
stream velocity had not yet 
attained its full value. In any 

case it is difficult to attach a precise meaning to the angle of down- 
wash behind a propeller, since the direction of motion varies across 
the slipstream owing to the rotation caused by the torque. Moreover 
the propeller is usually situated in front of the wings of the airplane 
and the slipstream suffers a further deflection on passing the wings. 
The ultimate deflection, due to the propeller and wings, is of a very 
complex nature and it is necessary to rely wholly on experiments 
to determine the direction and velocity of the flow experienced by 
the tailplane of an airplane. 

1 Simmons, L. F. G., and Ower, E., Investigation of Downwash in the Slip¬ 
stream. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 882, 1923. 
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DIVISION M 

INFLUENCE OF THE PROPELLER ON 
OTHER PARTS OF THE AIRPLANE STRUCTURE 

By 

C. Koning, 

Amsterdam, Holland 

EDITOR’S PREFACE 

The ideal presented .by the more general treatment of wing and 
airplane theory contemplates an airplane or airfoil moving relative to 
a body of undisturbed air. In the actual case with the usual disposition 
of the propeller, a part of the wings and most or all of the control sur¬ 
faces will be under the influence of an additional velocity, more or less 
turbulent in character, and formed by the wake of the propeller. Moreover 
even outside the wake proper the action of the propeller will be accom¬ 
panied by a change of the flow and hence of the forces acting on a part 
of the airplane. Obviously no complete theory, including in detail the 
effects of a turbulent wake, can at present be hoped for and in order 
to secure any approach to a theoretical discussion of the influence of 
the propeller on the remainder of the structure, various simplifying 
assumptions must be made. 

The present Division is concerned with a discussion of these problems 
based on such assumptions as can reasonably be made and by means 
of which the treatment becomes possible without involving too extreme 
a complexity of detail. 

In the approach to a discussion of this problem it must be re¬ 
membered that not only does the propeller affect the remainder of the 
airplane structure, but in turn is affected by it. The interaction is mutual, 
but here only those questions will be discussed in which the influence 
on the propeller of the part of the airplane considered may be neglected 
or at least supposed to be known. The other side of the problem, the 
mutual interference between the propeller and the parts of the airplane 
in its neighborhood, has been treated in Division L. 

Chapter I opens with a discussion of the flow about a propeller in 
the absence of other bodies, followed by a consideration of the influence 
of the simplifying assumptions introduced and then by a general discus¬ 
sion of the theory of its action on the wing system. The treatment of the 
latter problem is based on the vortex theory of the airfoil. 
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In Chapter II the applications of this theory to various problems 
are considered in detail. This discussion covers both the wing of finite 
span in different positions relative to the propeller and the wing of 
infinite span crossing the slipstream boundary, together with a com¬ 
parison of theoretical and experimental results. 

This is followed by closing sections on certain interference effects not 
covered by the theory of Chapter I and by a consideration of the in¬ 
fluence of propeller action on the control surfaces, especially as affecting 
stability and controllability. W. F. Durand. 


CHAPTER I 

DEVELOPMENT OF THEORETICAL ASPECTS 
OF THE PROBLEM 

A. Introduction 

1. The Problems to be Discussed. A propeller, introduced in a flow 
of air, will change this flow by its action. This change will be called 
the disturbance of the flow caused by the propeller. If there are other 
bodies present, the change of the flow will be accompanied in general 
by a change of the forces acting on them. This change may be called the 
influence of the propeller on the bodies. On the other hand the intro¬ 
duction of a body will change in general the forces acting on the propeller. 

The problems concerning the interference between the propeller and 
the other parts of the airplane may thus be divided into two groups. 
The first is formed by those cases in which the attention is directed 
primarily to the influence of other bodies on the propeller, whereas the 
second includes those relating to the influence of the propeller on other 
parts of the structure. Problems belonging to the first group can be 
attacked satisfactorily only by considering the mutual interference 
between the propeller and other adjacent bodies, and must be treated 
in close connection with the theory of the propeller. As these questions, 
the most important of which is the interference between the propeller 
and the fuselage or nacelle placed just behind or in front of it, have 
been treated already in Division L of this work, no special attention 
will be paid to them here. 

The most important problem, which remains after elimination of 
that of the propeller-body interference, for the reason noted, is that 
of the influence of the propeller on a wing. This problem is the only 
one of the second group a theoretical discussion of which may be given 
for the moment. It will be seen that it is not only important from the 
point of view of the influence on the wings of the airplane, but that 
it has also a bearing on its stability. 

Besides this, a short discussion of some other questions will be given. 
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2. Coordinates and General Notations. According to the special pro¬ 
blem to be treated, rectangular coordinates x, y, z or cylindrical coordi¬ 
nates x , r, 0, as indicated respectively in Figs. I a and lb, will be used. 
In both cases the origin coincides with the center of the propeller disc. 
The axis of x is directed downstream parallel to the direction of the 
undisturbed flow. The positive sense on the other axes is chosen such 
as to have a right hand system of coordinates. In the case of the isolated 
propeller, the direction of the axes of y and 2 is arbitrary. On the other 
hand, in discussing the influence of the propeller on a wing, the axis 
of y , or with cylindrical coordinates the axis 0 = 0, will be taken parallel 
to the wing, whereas the axis of z is directed downward. 


Fig. 1. Coordinates and components of velocity: a) rectangular, b) cylindrical. 

Though a list of symbols is given at the beginning of this Division, 
it may be well to note here the meaning of certain of them to be used 
most frequently. 

The velocity of the undisturbed flow will be indicated by V; the 
components of the disturbance velocity, due directly to the action of the 
propeller by v x , v y and v z , rectangular coordinates being used. On the 
other hand, the components of any other deviation from the undisturbed 
flow, e. g. caused by the presence of a wing, will, for these coordinates, 
be denoted by u, v and w. If cylindrical coordinates are used, the 
components of any disturbance velocity will be indicated by v x , v t and v r . 

The axial component v x , as defined above, may, for any point in 
the slipstream, be given also in the form s V and the sum of this com¬ 
ponent with V by S V. This gives the relation, 

S = 1 + 5 (2.1) 

The value of s at the propeller disc being important as a reference 
quantity, the special symbol a will be used for it. 

The thrust and torque of the propeller will be given by T and Q 
respectively and may be expressed in non-dimensional coefficients by 
means of: T = 0 T p F 2 D 2 I 

Q = 0 Q q F*D3 ) ' (2 ' 2) 

in which, apart from the quantities defined already, q is the density 
of the air and D the diameter of the propeller. 
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Occasional reference will also be made to coefficients h T and k Q 
defined as follows: T = h T q n 2 D 4 | 

Q = Jc Q g n* D 5 J (2 ' 3 ) 

These G and h coefficients are related thus: 

h T = C T (VjnD) 2 k Q = C Q ( VjnDf 

Lift, drag and pitching moment of a wing will be denoted by L , D 
and M respectively 1 , the non-dimensional coefficients for these quantities 
being defined in the usual way by: 

L = C l ±qV 2 S 

D=C jd \qV 2 S (2.4) 

M = G m ~q V 2 Sc 

Here S denotes the wing area and c the chord of the wing. 

Properties, related to the case in which the propeller is absent will 
be indicated by the suffix 0, whereas the prefix A will be used to denote 
the change in any property caused by the action of the propeller. 

B. The Flow Around a Propeller in the Absence 
of Other Bodies 

3. The “Ideal Propeller”. The best way to study the change of the 
flow associated with the action of a propeller is to realize that this 
change is caused by the forces which it exerts on the air. The problem 
i n its most gen eral .form is very complex, for, the propeller being a solid 
body, the exact solution would have to satisfy certain conditions at 
its boundary. But what is wanted here is rather a simple approximate 
solution, such that its general characteristics only are the same as those 
of the real flow. Such a solution may be obtained, neglecting the con¬ 
ditions mentioned above, if the system of external forces acting on the 
air is similar, again in its main properties only, to that for the real propeller. 

Since the most important function of the propeller is to give a force 
in the direction of its axis, it is to be expected that the axial components 
of the general force system will dominate and be mainly responsible 
for the character of the flow. Now going a stop further in simplification 
by s upp osing that there are only axial forces acting over a thin disc 
substituted'TqrTTie propeller, and that they have a constant value per 
unit area over the whole airscrew circle, we come to the so-called T ^i3eal 
propeller”, a notion introduced for the first time by Froude. 

IiTgeherarthe simplified picture of the flow, obtained in this way, 
will approximate the real flow sufficiently close to be used as a basis 

1 The use of the same symbol I) to denote both diameter and drag will not 
be found to introduce any confusion, since both will not occur in the same equation. 
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for the solution of various problems. But, owing to the assumptions 
introduced, there will be differences between the idealized flow and the 
real one which may be of some importance. A short discussion of these 
will be given in 8 and 9. 


4. The Flow Around the Ideal Propeller. General Solution 1 . In the 

following discussion the influence of the viscosity and compressibility 
of the air will be neglected and the disc, representing the propeller, 
will be taken to be normal to the direction of the undisturbed flow. 

If now the components of the change in velocity, caused by the 
action of the propeller, are supposed to be small compared with the 
velocity V of the undisturbed flow, the equations of motion take the form: 


ev 


d v x 
d x 


« r-r: 

TT dvs 

e v 


d x 


dp 
d x 
dp 
8y 
dp 
' dz 


+ x 


(4.1) 


d Vx , d Vq, . dVz 

dx ' d y ' dz 


(4.2) 


According to the assumptions discussed in 3, the external forces j 
will have the component X only, which moreover will be zero everywhere 
except in the region occupied by the disc. 1 

Integration of the first of (4.1) over a line parallel to the axis of 
x from x x to .r 2 leads to 

2 

Q V (v x2 —v x i) = — (p 2 — Pi) +/Xdx 

1 


If the point 1 is taken just in front and the point 2 just behind the 
propeller disc and the latter is supposed to be infinitely thin, then for 
reasons of continuity, v xl will be equal to v x2 , so that 

2 

p 2 — p x — [Xdx 
i 

The expression (p 2 — p x ) represents a sudden increase in pressure, 

2 

observed in passing through the propeller disc and f X d x is the 

i 

total amount of axial force acting per unit area. The latter having 
a constant value over the whole disc and the sum of all axial forces 
being equal to the thrust T of the propeller, the pressure difference may, 
if the first of (2.2) is used, be given by: 

p*-v i = < 4 - 3 ) 


1 A more exact discussion of this problem is given by J. M. Burgees in Proc. 
Kon. Ak. v. Wet. Amsterdam, Vol. 32, No. 9, p. 1278, 1929. 
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In the region outside the disc the pressure will be continuous, all 
external forces being absent. By eliminating v X9 v y and v z from (4.1) and 

/p @2 rp rp 

(4.2), the equation -g-^r + ~ 8 ~^r + = 0 ( 4 - 4 ) 


r 


is obtained. Being identical with the equation of Laplace, it shows 
that p will be a potential function. From the discussion given above, 
it follows that at the propeller disc this function will show a sudden 
increase of (p 2 — p ± ) in passing from the negative to the positive side 
of the disc. 

As is known from general theory 1 , such a potential may be obtained 
by covering the surface of the disc with double sources (doublets) distri¬ 
buted continuously and having the intensity (p 2 — p x ) per unit area. 
Now at any point A, which is not situated on the disc, the value of p 

will be given by p = + V ^ n Pl J ^ (-”) dS 

s 

in which n denotes the positive normal to the disc and co the distance 
from any point of the disc to the point A . The integral above is to be 
taken over the whole disc. 

By introducing cylindrical coordinates, so that x 1 = 0, r v 6 1 indicate 
any point of the disc and x, r, 6 , the point A, the result is then obtained 
in the form 


JR 2 n 




0 0 
R in 


_ Pi ~P i f f __ xr l dr 1 dO l 

J J [rf+r 2 +x- — 2,r 1 rrM(() l —())]■' 


0 0 




Now p being determined, the values of the components v x , v y , v z 
might be calculated with the aid of the equations (4.1). 

It may be proved, that both inside and outside the slipstream 
boundary, the flow has a velocity potential. This “slipstream boundary” 
is a surface of revolution, extending in the positive direction from the 
edge of the propeller disc to infinity, at which v x shows a discontinuity. 

The solution obtained does not lend itself to an easy application 
in the problems to be treated afterward. Therefore in the next section 
an approximation will be given, derived from it by introducing certain 
simplifying assumptions. This simplification will be based on the fact 
that within the slipstream boundary the values of v x will be relatively 
large and in any cross-section, they will not differ greatly from that 
on the axis r = 0. 


1 See Riemann.-Webers Differenfcialgleichungen der Physik, Vol. I, Chap. XIV, 
Braunschweig, 1925. 
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Use will be made of one result only obtained here, that for the value 
of p at r — 0, which is, 


R 2 n 


V ■■ 


V2—V1 
4 71 


f fx r x d r ± d 6 1 

J JWfW* 


2 'Pi f * 


0 0 


2 V]/* 2 ]/ i* 2 + 


result may be given in 

the form: 


r = 0, x < 0 

P= Pi 7 ri \ 

f— 1 . * 

L 2 1 

V + x % 

r = 0, x > 0 


1 —. 

1 /JR 2 4- x* 


(4.6) 


5. The Flow Around the Ideal Propeller. Approximate Solution. The 

axial component v x of the velocity due to the action of the propeller 
must vanish at x = — co and be continuous at the propeller disc. So, 
from the first of (4.1) and equations (4.6) it may be seen at once that 
for r = 0, it is given by 

-»<*<+„: 1+y*^ 

By introducing the value of v x (a , = 0 ) = a V at the airscrew disc, 
the so-called “inflow velocity”, as the governing factor instead of 
(p 2 — p x ), this result may be written in the forms 

, Vx = aV [i + y Wm) J (5,1) 

With the aid of (4.3) the following relation between a and the thrust 
coefficient C T may be obtained: 


„ _ to ~ Vi _ * r 
a - ~ 2~eW ~h Ll 


(5.2) 


Owing to the simplifications introduced above, this value of a is 
only approximate. In general, therefore, it will be better to use the 

more exact value a = -- ^— 1 + "j/1 + ~~ G^j (5.3) 

as given by the momentum theory of the propeller 1 . 

Now the simplifying assumptio n is made that (5.1) no t only gives 
v K for r == 0, but for each point of the slipstream as wel l. The name 
“slipstream” is to be taken here 'InTEe^generalized sense, indicating 
the region occupied by the fluid which has passed or is to pass through 
the propeller disc. 

Tangential forces being absent, the velocity will have no tangential 
component, so that, both inside and outside the slipstream, 

v t = 0 (5.4) 


1 This relation may be obtained by introducing the first of (2.2) in the first 
of equations (1.12) of Division L II. 


IS 
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The radial component v r of the velocity in the slipstream may be 
found by using the equation of continuity: 


1 d 
r dr 


('«V) +T 


dvt . 

ee' 


dvx 
d x 


= 0 


and introducing in it the values for v x and v t given by (5.1) and (5.4). 

As v r must vanish at r = 0, we shall have 

_ _ 1 a VR * r 

Vr ~~ 2 (R 2 + x 2 ) 2 ' 2 ( 5 * 5 ) ^ 

The determination of the components v r and v x in the region outside 
the slipstr eam is based on th e, conditions that here the flow shall have 
a potential and that at the boundary of the slipstream the radial 
component of the velocity must be equal to that given by (5.5). Taking 
the diameter 2 R x of this boundary equal to that of the propeller disc 
(2 R) everywhere, these conditions will be satisfied by the flow due to 
a sink of intensity 2nR 2 aV at the origin. Hence the disturbance 
flow in the region considered will have the potential 

_ aVR 2 
^ ~~ 2 -fx*+~i* 
and the components of its velocity are 


aVR 2 r - 


(x 2 H- rs) 3/2 
v r = 2 R 2 \x 2 r 2 ) 2 ' 2 


(5.6) 


Taking the results given by (5.1) to (5.6) together and introducing 
rectangular coordinates, the components of the velocity of the flow due 
to the action of the propeller, are: 

inside the slipstream [( y 2 + z 2 ) < R 2 ]: 


aVi 1 +•■ 


\ fJR 2 + 


aV 


•S 2 ?/ 

(if 2 + a; 2 ) 


. 2 \ 3/2 


I 


1 v Wz 
~% a V (if 2 -I- it 2 ) 2 ' 2 


(5.7) 


outside the slipstream [(?/ 3 + z 2 ) > Ii\] : 


V v 

v~ 


X. y R 2 X 

2 aV + z 2 f t2 

A a y _ y __ 

2 V (x 2 + y 2 + z 2 f t2 

1 y I I 2 z 

2 a (x 2 -f- y 2 + z 2 )^ 2 


(5.8) 


The boundary of the slipstream is a surface of revolution with the 
axis r = 0. Its radius R x at any section x may be determined by 
considerations of continuity, since the volume of fluid flowing through 
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it must be the same as that which has passed the airscrew disc. So by 
introducing v x from the first of (5.7) we get: 

nR\ (F + v x ) = n R\ V [l + a (l + ^==== -)| = nR 2 V { 1 + a 



- r*-X/ R 

Fig. 2.1The pressure p and the velocity component v x of the propeller flow in the propeller 

axis (r = 0). 

or, taking account of the fact that second and higher powers of a may 
be neglected, 

B t = R 1/ ~~ r 1+g ~b( 1-(5.9) 

V l + ail + x/i/W + x*) ^ ZyR^+x* ' 



- 

Fig. 3. The axial component v x of the velocity of the propeller flow in tho piano y = 0. 

6. Numerical Yalues. As an illustration of the results obtained in 5 
the numerical values of the most interesting quantities are given in 
Figs. 2—5. 
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Figure 2 shows the pressure and axial velocity for the line r = 0. 
According to the first of (4.1) there is a close relation between these two 
quantities. The main differences in character are, that v x has no 



Fig. 4. The component v z of the velocity of the propeller flow in the plane y = 0. 

discontinuity at the propeller disc (x = 0) and converges at large positive 
values of # to a value twice that at the disc. For both quantities the 
gradient is steepest in the neighborhood of the propeller. 



Fig. 5. The component v s of the velocity of the propeller flow in the plane y =■ 1 .IE. 

In Fig. 3 the values of v x , the axial component, are given for the 
plane y ~ Q. After the discussion of Fig. 2, little need be said regarding 
the slipstream region. Outside this region, the values of v x are much 
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smaller, v x /a V amounting here to something more than 0.15 at most. 
From the character of the flow in this region (due to a sink at the 
origin) it is evident that v x changes sign in passing through the plane 
x = 0 and decreases rather rapidly for increasing distances from the 
propeller. 

The values of v z , the other component of importance, are given 
in Figs. 4 and 5 for the planes y = 0 and y = 1.1 P respectively. In 
both cases, as in the whole flow, 
v is symmetrical about the plane 
x = 0, and anti-symmetrical about 
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the plane 2 = 0, being positive in 
the region above the propeller axis. 

The largest values occur at the edge 
of the propeller disc in the plane 
y = 0, v z jaV being here 0.50. In the 
plane y= 1.1-K, the curves show a 
character similar to that of those in 
the plane y = 0, but the values of 
v z are much smaller. 

Fig. 3 shows a discontinuity in 
velocity at the slipstream boundary 
both in front and behind the pro¬ 
peller. In the first region this dis¬ 
continuity is fictitious and due to the 
simplifications introduced. There is 
some similarity with the real flow, in 
that, in front of the propeller, the 
discontinuity in v x is in general rather 
small compared with that behind it. 

Thus far the values of (p 2 — Pj) 
and a have been left out of the dis¬ 
cussion. To give an idea of these 
quantities, they are shown in Fig. 6, 

together with the corresponding values of the thrust coefficients C T and h T . 
The values of the latter are taken from experiments by Fage, Lock, 
Howard and Bateman 1 with the model of a propeller which may be 
' considered as representative of those in normal use (two blades with 
constant pitch P = 0.70 D and a maximum blade width of 0.082 D). 
For a both the exact value calculated from (5.3) and the approximate 
one according to (5.2) are given, showing that there may be a rather 
important difference between these two. The normal working range of 
a propeller, such as is considered here, will be from about V/nD = 0.4 

1 Experiments with a Family of Airscrews, Part I. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 829, 
Yol.I, 1922-23. 
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to V/nD = 0.8. Hence the greatest value of a to be expected here 
under normal conditions, will be about 0.26, a value which justifies the 
assumption that in most cases the disturbance velocity, due to the 
action of the propeller will be small compared with V. 

7. Experimental Results, As rather drastic simplifications have been 
introduced in developing the theory of the flow around the ideal propeller, 
it is desirable to compare the results obtained with those of experiments. 



As will be discussed in 8 and 9, the 
general assumptions, especially those 



7 * 


Fig. 7. Calculated and experimental valucH 
for the axial component v x of tho velocity 
of the propeller flow. Continuous lino— 
calculated, broken lino—experimental. 


Fig. 8. Calculated and experimental values 
for tho radial component iy of tho velocity 
of the propeller flow. Continuous line— 
calculated, broken lino—-experimental. 


relating to the forces acting on the air, will cause some fundamental 
differences, but in many of the problems to be treated their influence 
is, small or negligible. For the moment, therefore, attention will be paid 
rather to the question of prime importance, namely, whether there is 
a sufficient agreement in the mean values of the velocity components 
v x and v r . 

For a satisfactory quantitative comparison tho results of the 
exploration of the whole flow around an isolated propeller are needed. 
But, thus far, exact measurements of the components of the velocity 
have been made in the neighborhood of the propeller only, the purpose 
being rather to check the performance calculation of the propeller. 
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Experiments of this kind have been made by Lock and Bateman 1 with 
a model propeller which was closely related to that mentioned in 6, 
the only difference being that here a four-bladed model was used. The 
experimental values of v x and v r for a plane in front and a plane behind 
the propeller are given in Figs. 7 and 8, together with the corresponding 
calculated values. The experiments were made with a body behind the 
propeller, the diameter of which was about 1/3 D. A primitive correction 
has been applied for its influence by subtracting from the values 
measured, those for the body without propeller. It will be evident, that, 
due to interference effects, even with such correction, the experimental 
and calculated values are not comparable in the strict sense. Bearing 
this in mind the agreement may, however, be called satisfactory. Though, 
owing to the fact that more exhaustive experimental information is 
lacking, the check of the calculated values is very incomplete, it will 
be assumed that, apart from the differences to be discussed in 8 and 9, 
the flow around the ideal propeller may be considered as a satisfactory 
approximation to the real flow around an isolated airscrew. Hence it 
may be used as a basis for the determination of the influence of the 
propeller on the parts of an airplane, if only the form and situation of 
these parts are such that their interference with the action of the 
propeller is not important and that the influence of other parts of the 
airplane is negligible. 

8. Influence of the Simplifying Assumptions. Besides possible dis¬ 
crepancies in the mean values of v x and v T , some of the assumptions 
introduced may lead to differences in character between the real flow 
and the calculated one. The main causes of these differences are the 
assumptions relating to the axial forces and the omission of the effects 
due to viscosity and the tangential forces. 

For the real propeller the axial force will in general be a non-constant 
function of r and even change sign in the region occ upied^ by .the boss. 
TKis wilTreiult in a valued Inthe slipstream is a function 

of r too, bxit for the problems to be treated here this deviation will, in 
general, be of secondary importance. 

So mewhat m ore serious is the fact, that, due to the finite number 
of blades ., the forces are concentrated on a_ number of rather narrow 
strips moying^with the angular velocity ofjbhe airscrew. Hence the flow 
will not Jbe steady but will have a”periodic character. This phenomenon 
has been investigated by Townend 2 and by Lock and Yeatman 3 , 
respectively from the experimental and the theoretical sides. It has been 

1 The Measurement of Airflow Around an Airscrew. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 955 
Vol.II, 1924-25. 

2 Hot Wire and Spark Shadowgraphs of the Airflow Through an Airscrew. 
Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1434, 1931-32. 

3 Periodic Plow Behind an Airscrew. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1483, 1932-33. 
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shown by the latter authors that there is a good agreement between 
the real flow and that due to a certain system of vortex sheets. This 
system is a simplification of the helical vortex sheets springing off the 
trailing edges of the blades, the existence of which may be predicted 
from the circulation theory of the airscrew (see Divi sion L VI) . Moreover 
there will be other causes tending to destroy" the steadiness of the flow, 
such as the vortices related to the profile drag of the blades and the 

resistance of the boss. The gene¬ 
ration of the latter vortices is due 
_jto viscosity. 

Another effect of viscosity will 


be observed at the boundary of the 
slipstream. Whereas the theory of 
the ideal propeller assumes a surface 
of discontinuity, in the real flow, 
instead of such a surface, a region 
will be observed in which the velo¬ 
city changes more or less rapidly. 
Due to the diffusion of vorticity, the 
radial thickness of this region will 
increase with increasing distance 
behind the propeller. 

9. Influence of the Simplifying 
Assumptions (Continued). The for¬ 
ces in a tangential direction, exerted 
on the air by the real propeller, 
will cause a rotation of the slip¬ 
stream. As was indicated by Taylor 1 
for the first time, the circulation in 
any fluid line which has not passed 
through the propeller disc will be 
zero. Hence, both in front of the 
propeller and in the region behind 




Fig. 9. Values of ^tlV ) max and (v t laV) max 
for a two-bladed propeller with pitch 
P = 0.7 £> and maximum blade width 
0.082 D. 


it but outside the slipstream, the moan value of the tangential velocity 
will be zero likewise. To obtain a rough approximation of the tangential 
velocity in the slipstream, the following calculation may be made, based 
on the assumption that the whole mass of air which has passed through 
the airscrew disc rotates like a solid cylinder. 

The angular velocity of the airscrew being £2 = 2 it n, that of the 
cylinder may be taken in the form 2 a ' £2, whereas the axial velocity of 
the air at the propeller disc is (1 + a) V. The torque of the propeller 

1 The “Rotational Inflow Factor” in Propeller Theory, Br. A.R.O. R. and M. 
765, 1921-22. 
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will be equal to the moment of momentum impressed on the air passing 
through it per unit time; hence, 
r 

Q = J 2 a Q r *r • p (1 + a) V *2 nr dr = qQ V D 4 (1 + a) a' 
o 

or, by introducing the coefficient Cq from the second of (2.2) 

a . ^ 16 Q _ _ _8_ Cq V 

tcq Q V(1a) tv* 1 -{- a nD 

The maximum value of the tangential velocity v t will occur at the 
slipstream boundary, and hence will be given approximately by 

Vtmax — 2 a! QR — ~ - c f ( 9 . 1 ) 

To X “p Of 

or, to make this result directly comparable with the velocities for the 
ideal propeller, as in 6, 

wic ix 1 6 C Q 

aV . n a (l + b) 

In Fig. 9 the values of v tmax jV and Vtmax\ a V are given together with 
the corresponding values of the coefficients 1c q and Cq for the same 
propeller, the results of which 
have been discussed already 
in 6 in relation with Fig. 6. 

The absolute value of v t jV is 
seen to decrease rapidly with 
increasing values of VjnD , 
but its relative importance 
(compared with a) increases, 
slowly at first, but more ra¬ 
pidly in the neighborhood of 
the point of zero thrust. As 
is known from 6 (Fig. 4), the 
maximum value of the com¬ 
ponent v z in the flow around the ideal propeller is 0.5 aV. The maxi¬ 
mum value of v t may therefore surpass it greatly. 

A comparison between the values of v f , calculated in the manner 
indicated above and those taken from the experiments of Lock and 
Bateman 1 is given in Fig. 10. It shows that the calculated results are 
a rough approximation only, but that the maximum values, though 
occurring at quite different values of r, do not differ greatly. 

The rotation in the slipstream will be accompanied by a pressure 
gradient along the radius which will cause a negative change of the 
pressure in its interior. 
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XCig-. 10. Calculated and experimental values for 
the tangential component of the velocity of the 
propeller flow. Continuous line—'Calculated, 
broken line—experimental. 


1 See footnote, p. 373. 
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C. The Influence of the Propeller on the Wing System 

10. Introduction. In the preceding Part B, it appeared practical to 
divide the disturbances of the flow, due to the action of the propeller, 
into two groups. The reason for this was that, by introducing certain 
simplifications, the problem took a form admitting of an approximate 
numerical solution. This solution may be regarded as representing the 
first and most important part of the disturbances mentioned. For the 
second part, including all differences between the idealized flow and 
the real one, such a solution is not possible. For a part of these differences, 
only a .rough approximation could be given, and for a part, even this 
is impossible. 

As a consequence, in analyzing the influence of the propeller on the 
wing system, a similar division of the effects is desirable. For, numerical 
results on the flow around the ideal propeller being available, we have 
the opportunity to study in some detail its influence on the properties 
of a wing. On the other hand, no consistant numerical values on the 
disturbances included in the second group are available. Hence it is 
evident that it is not possible to give even an approximate numerical 
treatment of the effects caused by them; moreover, such a treatment 
would involve other serious difficulties. 

It should be remarked that the boundary line between the two 
groups of phenomena chosen here, is not entirely in accord with that 
introduced in treating the flow around the propeller, as effects due 
to changes in pressure will be excluded from the first group here. 

This division of the effects, prescribed by the possibility of analytical 
treatment, is somewhat parallel to a division based on their practical 
importance. The effects of the first group will exist in every case and 
may be important. On the contrary, those of the second group will in 
general be less important or exist only in special cases, such as wings 
at a large angle of attack. 

In dealing with this subject, the theory of the influence of the ideal 
propeller on the wing system will be given first, 12—26, followed in 
Chapter II, Part A, by its application to the problem in the different 
forms in which it may be encountered, together with a comparison 
with some experimental results. Whereas in the present chapter the 
form of the wing system will be arbitrary and the influence of the pro¬ 
peller on lift, drag and pitching moment will be considered, in Chapter II, 
Part A, for the sake of brevity, the discussion will be restricted mainly 
to wings of a special, simple form, and to the lift only, the latter 
furnishing the most interesting aspect from a theoretical point of 
view. Finally in Chapter II, Parts B and C certain questions will be 
discussed which are not covered by the theory developed in the present 
chapter. 
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11. Statement of Problem. The treatment of the problem will be 
based on the three-dimensional airfoil theory, as it has been developed 
in Division E III, IV. A summary of the assumptions taken from that 
theory is given in 12. 

Anticipating the more exact formulation of the problem to be treated 
here, which will be given in 14, it can be characterized best by indicating 
the fundamental difference which exists between it and the similar one 
which is solved by airfoil theory. The latter theory supposes the wing 
system to be situated in a flow of air in which, in its absence, the velocity 
would have the same magnitude and direction at every point. On the 
other hand, we must here deal with a flow in which, even in absence 
of the wing system, the velocity is varying from point to point both 
in magnitude and direction. 

The problem in its most general form, that is to say that of the wing 
in an arbitrary flow, presents serious difficulties, but there are circum¬ 
stances here which make it unnecessary to attack it in this general form. 

In the absence of the wing and without the action of the propeller, 
the velocity of the flow is constant both in magnitude and direction. 
As has been indicated already in Part B, the changes in velocity due 
to the action of the propeller, may be supposed to be small. This will 
result in simplifications, being similar to those encountered in the theory 
of the lightly loaded wing. 

Here, as in the latter theory, the disturbance velocities due to the 
action of the wing will play an important role in the determination of 
the circulation for a wing of given form. If now the changes in flow 
caused by the action of the propeller were small, but otherwise arbitrary, 
it would be difficult to determine these velocities. On the other hand, 
the flow in the absence of the wing being such as to have a continuous 
velocity potential everywhere, these difficulties would disappear entirely 
and in calculating the velocities mentioned, use could be made of the 
methods known from airfoil theory. Now our problem lies midway 
between these two extreme cases, since here we have to do with two 
regions, in both of which a velocity potential exists, but which are 
separated by a surface of discontinuity. Hence we shall have to investigate 
the influence of such a discontinuity, which will show itself to be im¬ 
portant, as it not only exists in the case in which the wing crosses the 
slipstream boundary, but also in that for the wing situated entirely 
within or without such boundary. 

12. General Assumptions. Although most of the assumptions are taken 
from basic airfoil theory and so have been discussed in Division E, it 
may be well to summarize them here. 

The change of the undisturbed flow, caused by the action of the 
wing, is identical with that related to a system of vortices. This system 
consists of two parts: a rectilinear line vortex, taking the place of the 
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wing, the so-called “lifting vortex” and a layer of “trailing vortices” 
extending from the lifting vortex to infinity. The lifting vortex will 
he normal to the plane xz , whereas the trailing vortices are parallel 
to the axis of x. The vortex strength of the lifting vortex will in each 
point be equal to the circulation around the corresponding element of 
the wing. The total strength of the trailing vortices, starting from any 
part of the lifting vortex, will correspond with the change in circulation 
of the latter in the part considered. 

The distance from the wing to the point in which the velocity is 
to be determined, being rather large, the vortex system thus indicated 
may be replaced by a more simple one, the so-called “horseshoe vortex”, 
consisting of a lifting vortex of constant strength and two trailing line 
vortices extending from its ends. 

The velocity caused by the action of the wing will be so small that, 
if any function of its components is expanded in a power series, only 
the lowest powers need be taken into account. 

The force acting on an element of the wing will, apart from its 
dimensions and aerodynamic properties, depend on the local velocity 
only. This “local velocity” is the component, normal to the axis of y, 
of the velocity which would exist in the point at which the element 
is located, if this element were taken away but everything else left 
unaltered. The components of the force, normal and parallel to the 
local velocity, are equal respectively to the lift and drag which would 
act on it if it formed part of a wing of infinite span in two-dimensional 
flow. In the latter case, the angle of attack and the velocity, taken 
in the usual sense, should be equal respectively to the aerodynamic 
angle of attack and the local velocity for the element considered. A defi¬ 
nition of the “aerodynamic angle of attack” is given in 13. 

The component dL of the force normal to the local velocity, may 
be expressed either in terms of the circulation around the element, or 
in terms of its lift coefficient. 

The first relation is given by the generalized law of Kutta-Joukowski: 

din = q Vt r Ay (12.1) 

the second by dL = C Lrc (1/2) q V$cdy (12.2) 

in which 

dXoo = component of the force considered; 

q — mass density of the air; 

r = circulation around the element; 

Vt = local velocity; 

dy = “span” of the element; 

c ~ chord of the element; 

Clo o = C 0 +■ C\ a co = lift coefficient for the wing of infinite span at the same 
aerodynamic angle of attack, C 0 and 6\ being constants, depending 
on the properties of the wing section only. 
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The component dDao of the force parallel to the local velocity, being 
the profile drag of the element, will be small compared with the normal 
component and independent of the angle of attack. 

For each element of the wing the axis about which the pitching 
moment dM is defined, may be taken such as to make it independent 
of the angle of attack. 

Besides these well-known assumptions the following new ones will 
be here introduced. 

The ratio between any of the components of the velocity due to 
the action of the propeller and the undisturbed velocity, will be small 
compared with unity. Hence, if any regular function of them or of 
the “inflow factor” a is expanded in a power series, only the terms of 
the order zero and one are to be retained. 

In working out the results of the theory, the components of the 
velocity will be introduced in the form given in 5. On the other 
hand in the general discussion, use will be made of the fact that 
the exact solution for the disturbance flow due to the action of the 
propeller, will have a velocity potential both inside and outside the 
slipstream boundary (see 4). 

13. Some General Definitions. For the sake of brevity the name 
“airfoil theory” will be used to indicate that part of this theory 
which treats the wing in an 
unbounded parallel flow and 
which is based on the assump¬ 
tions discussed in 12. 

For the same reason, the 
system of vortices which may 
be substituted for the wing (see 12), will be called the “vortex system 
of the wing”. Likewise the name “cross components” will indicate 
the components of any velocity in a plane normal to the axis of x. 

The prefix “induced”, taken from airfoil theory, will be used here 
in a more general sense. In airfoil theory its meaning is, that the property 
considered, resistance for example, is related to the change of flow caused 
by the action of the wing. Here it will be used to indicate a property 
related to all disturbances taken together. For instance, in calculating 
a component of the induced velocity, the summation should be taken 
of the components due to the disturbances caused by the action of both 
the wing and the propeller. 

Taking the “induced angle of attack” oq in this sense, such as to 
give at any element of the wing the angle between the direction of the 
undisturbed flow and of the local velocity, it is evident that the relation 

cci + oi e = a (13.1) 

is still valid here (see Fig. 11). The “aerodynamic angle of attack” oc e 
is the angle between the local velocity and a reference line fixed to 





Fig. 11. Angles of attack, ce — geometrical; 
a e = aerodynamic; a^ = induced. 
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the wing section, e.g. the chord. The “geometrical angle of attack” a 
is the angle between this reference line and the direction of the un¬ 
disturbed flow. 

An “element of the wing” will always be the part of the wing situated 
between two planes normal to the axis of y , their separation being dy. 

14. General Discussion of the Problem. After the introduction given 
in the preceding sections, a more exact statement of the problem can 
be given than was possible in 11. The resulting flow which will exist, 
both the propeller and the wing being present, may be decomposed 
into different parts. To distinguish them, the following names will 
be used: 

a) “undisturbed flow”: the flow in the absence of wing and propeller, being 
a parallel flow with constant velocity V; 

b) “propeller flow”: the difference between a and the flow which w r ould exist if 
the propeller were acting in absence of the wing; 

c) “airfoil flow”: the change in flow caused by the action of the wing when intro¬ 
duced into <z, the propeller being absent; 

d) “additional airfoil flow”: the disturbance flow, related directly to the change 
in circulation around the wing, caused by the action of the propeller; 

e) “additional flow”: the difference between the resulting flow / and the flow 
which would be obtained by simple superposition of a, b , c and d; 

/) “resulting flow”: the flow existing with both propeller and wing present and 
in action. 

It should be remarked at once, that this decomposition has only 
a kinematic character and does not assume that each part can exist 
as an independent flow. 

As to the meaning of the three first mentioned parts, little need 
be said. Flow b is the change in flow due to the action of the propeller, 
as discussed in 4—6, whereas flow c is the disturbance flow considered 
by airfoil theory. The vortex system of the wing being given, the velocity 
of the latter flow at any point may be calculated by using the well- 
known formula of Biot and Savart. 

In the absence of the propeller, the flow around the wing consists 
of parts a and c only. Introduction of the propeller action leads to 
a change in flow, which, the form of the wing being unaltered, will in 
general result in a change in the circulation for each element of the wing. 
The resulting vortex system may be considered as consisting of two 
parts; the first is identical with the original (“original vortex system”), 
whereas the second part (“additional vortex system”) incorporates all 
changes due to the introduction of the propeller action. The character 
of these two systems is the same, the only differences arising from 
a different distribution of the circulation along the lifting vortex and 
a corresponding difference in the strength and distribution of the trailing 
vortices. Now, starting from the additional vortex system, a flow may 
be constructed, related to it in exactly the same way as the airfoil 
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flow to the original vortex system, and this will be the additional air¬ 
foil flow d. 

But, as will he discussed in more detail in the next section, the flow 
obtained by a superposition of a to d cannot exist. So, to obtain the 
resulting flow /, still another, the additional flow e, must be added. 

The circulation being known, the calculation of the aerodynamic 
properties of the wing will not present fundamental difficulties. Hence 
the main problem will be the determination of the change in circulation. 
This change, depends directly on both the propeller flow and the 
additional flow; the determination of the latter is important and is 
to be first considered. 

^ 15. The Superposition of Potentials with Singularities. In the theory 
of irrotational fluid motion, use is often made of the superposition of 
potentials 1 . Such a superposition is always permitt ed, if only in t he 
region considered, both 9 ^ and cp 2 are free from singula rities. 

A discussion of the" different kinds of singularities which may be 
encountered in hydrodynamic theory may be omitted here, as we shall 
have to deal with two kinds only, which are closely related. Either the 
singularities will be situated on a line or on a surface. In the first case 
their character is such that, in approaching the line, the value of the 
velocity tends to infinity, whereas the circulation around the line differs 
from zero (line vortex). In the second case, the velocity has a finite, 
but different value and/or direction on the two sides of the surface, so 
that a discontinuity in velocity occurs here (vortex sheet, surface of 
discontinuity). 

If now the potential functions have singularities, the question whether 
superposition is permitted requires special attention. 

In some of these cases, it may be shown that superposition is indeed 
permitted, but that the existence of the flow having the potential ob¬ 
tained in this way, will only be possible if external forces are applied 
to the fluid. A well-known example is the following case which is of 
direct present interest. Both the undisturbed flow a and the airfoil 
flow c, as they have been defined in 14, have a potential. The potential 
cp a of the first flow has no singularities whatever, whereas that of the 
second, q) c , has singularities coinciding with the vortex system of the 
wing. As is known from airfoil theory, the flow obtained by super¬ 
position can exist only if certain external forces act on the fluid in the 
line occupied by the lifting vortex. 

If now the propeller flow b is superposed, the situation is altered. 
The fact that the vortex system of the wing is changed does not pre¬ 
sent a fundamental difficulty, as the flow related to it (the additional 
airfoil flow d) has exactly the same character as the original airfoil 


1 See Division A VII 2. 
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flow c. Hence an addition of its potential cp d will result only in a change 
of the forces necessary to act in the lifting vortex. A^mo re impor tant 
point is the fact that the pot ential cp h of the propeller flow has its sin¬ 
gularities aIso 7 loca ted o n the boundary of the slipstream,the~suFface 
on which there is a discontinuity in tangential veloStyr~TEi^'surface 
may be considered as'a vortex layer, but here "the introduction of external 
forces would conflict with the physical meaning of the problem. Hence 
we must approach from a different direction, by investigating what 
mechanical conditions (boundary conditions) are to be satisfied for an 
element of fluid situated on the boundary. 

In general, the flow given by the potential 99 x , which is obtained by 
a simple addition of cp a , cp b> cp c and (p d (uncompensated potential) will 

not satisfy these conditions. We therefore 
h ftp) & use of the possibility of superposing still 

another potential <p e (additional potential). 

_ 1 The latter may have quite a different character 

§h h 1 in the regions situated inside and outside the 

_L slipstream boundary, but'in both it should 

^ ft be free from singularities. On the other hand, 

2 - f _ singularities at the boundary will be permitt- 

l[ fdft) ed and even necessary. Moreover it is to be 
^ chosen such that the potential of the result- 
ffig. 12 . t J e re fou r nda?y dltl01i at ing flow, <p f (compensated potential) = <p x + <p e 

/ satisfies the boundary conditions. 

V 16. Conditions at the Boundary of the Slipstream: General Form. 
The conditions to be satisfied at the boundary of the slipstream may 
be given in the following form: 

a) the pressure shall have the same value on each side of the boundary, 

b) the component of the velocity, normal to the boundary, shall 
be the same on both sides and in our special case, in which the flow will 
always be supposed to be steady, equal to zero. 

The necessity of equality of pressure may be demonstrated in the 
following way. Let us take an element of fluid, bounded by a small 
cylindrical surface crossing the boundary (Fig. 12 ). The base of this 
cylinder is taken parallel to the boundary, whereas its generating lines 
are normal to it. The height of the cylinder is d h. External forces 
being absent, the equation of motion of the element in the direction 
of the normal n to the boundary will contain inertial and pressure terms 
only. The inertial terms will be all proportional to dh, the pressure 
terms take the form: 


Pig. 12. Pressure condition at 
the boundary. 


\f 16 . 


■ Pi + V 11 • 


\ d n ) 1 


^ [\ dn )xi 1 \dnji\ 2 

The suffixes I and II indicate respectively whether the property- 
considered is related to the region outside or inside the boundary. If 
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now <5 h converges to zero, it will be seen at once that, if (pjj — fx) 

was not equal to zero, the acceleration of the fluid would be infinite 

at the boundary. Hence the first boundary condition is 

Vi = Vu (16-1) 

The second condition is one of continuity and has the meaning that 
at the boundary no fluid should disappear or be generated. The boundary 
being a surface of revolution the normal 
component of the velocity is (see Fig. 13) 

at side * F n j = j cos ft -f- V x j sin ft 

at side II : V n n = V r ji cos ft -f- ~V x n sin ft 

in which ft is the angle between the normal 
n to the boundary and a plane normal to 
the axis of x. The symbol V is used here to 
indicate the total value of any component 
of the velocity for the flow considered. 

As noted above, both V nI and F nJi - 
must be equal to zero, which, by elimi¬ 
nation of ft , results in the second boun¬ 
dary condition 

TT . / rr \ Fig*. 13 - Condition of continuity at 

=(-£-) (16.2) the boundary. 

Vx I \ Vx JII K ' 



17. Conditions at the Boundary of the Slipstream: Special Form. By 
(16.1) and (16.2) the boundary conditions are given in their most general 
form for a steady flow, but another form will be more suitable for the 
solution of the problem indicated in 15. 

To obtain this form, the somewhat simplified case will be considered 
in which the propeller flow b consists only of a constant increase 
( Fjj — Vx) in axial velocity inside the slipstream boundary. Moreover 
in the absence of the wing, the latter will be a circular cylinder with 
radius B lf the axis of which coincides with the axis of x and which 
extends from x — — oo to x = + 00 • Hence the flow (a + b) will be 
a parallel flow with the velocity V = Vj outside and Vn inside the 
slipstream boundary. 

Introduction of the wing will influence the form of this boundary; 
but, the disturbance velocities being small, it will deviate only slightly 
from the original form specified above. Hence it will be permissible 
to seek a solution for which the boundary conditions are not satisfied 
at the real boundary, but at the idealized one represented by the cylinder. 

Both inside and outside the slipstream, the flow will be irrotational, 
so that the pressure is given by: 

V+\e[(V+ u)*+v* + w*] = C 
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Here, in distinction from the general use, V indicates the velocity 
of the flow (a + 6). C will be constant both inside and outside the 
slipstream, but will have a different value in these two regions. 

The velocities u , v and w will be small, so that their squares may 
be neglected. Moreover at x = — co ? uj and u IZ will vanish and p z 
and pxi will have the value p 0 . Hence the pressure equation may be 
reduced to the form 

outside: p z = p 0 — Q VjU x 
inside: p u = p 0 — g V n u n 

By substitution of these results, (16.1) becomes 

r = R ± : V x u x = V n u IX (17.1) 

The flow existin g in the absence of the wing and h aving th e potentia l 
{(p a + $>&), satisfies the boundary conditions. Hence, in introducing the 
potential in these conditions, only the part (cp c + <p d + cp e ) (see 14) need 
be considered, and (17.1) may be written in the form 

r = R ■ v d _ y & (yc + <Pd + <pe)u ,y. 

i- I q x 11 g x v • J 

Now the relation 

Xi 

9>(* i) = jy^dx + cpi—co) 


may be used. Owing to the fact that the cross components v and w 
of the velocity will vanish at x = — oo, cp (— oo) will be an arbitrary 
constant here, independent of y and z. Hence in integrating (17.2) 
cp (— oo) may be omitted as having no physical meaning and the first 
boundary condition is obtained in the form 

t = R x : Vx (cp c + % + 9e)i =* VII (^c +<Pa+ <Pc)n (17.3) 
The velocity u being small, it may be neglected in the second boundary 
condition (16.2), so that this becomes 


r = & x = 





or, again introducing the potential, 

r = i? * V 3 ^ C ^9*+ <P*)l y & (<Pc + <Pd + <Pe)lI 

1 * 11 dr “ 1 dr 


(17.4) 


18. Determination of the Additional Flow. The result of the dis¬ 
cussion in the preceding sections may be summarized as follows. The 
flow obtained by superposing on the undisturbed flow a the disturbances 
caused by the action of the propeller (propeller flow b) and that of the 
wing (airfoil flow c + additional airfoil flow d) cannot exist. The cause 
of this is the fact that the mechanical conditions which should be satisfied 
for each element of the fluid are violated at the boundary of the slip¬ 
stream. Hence another flow (additional flow e) must be added. The 
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latter must satisfy the following conditions: Both inside and outside 
the boundary mentioned, it must have a velocity potential, which, except 
at this boundary, has no singularities. If the boundary is supposed to 
have the special form introduced in 17, this potential should be determined 
such that, together with those of the airfoil flow and the additional 
airfoil flow, it satisfies conditions (17.3) and (17.4). At a large distance 
from the wing, the velocity of the airfoil flow vanishes, except in the 
region behind the wing. Hence this should also be the case with the 
velocity of the additional flow. 

Potential theory provides means by which a complete solution of 
this problem might be obtained, if such a solution were wanted. But 
it will be shown here, that owing to certain peculiarities of our special 
problem, a partial solution will be sufficient. 

Though similar questions are encountered in airfoil theory, a short 
discussion of them, in view of their importance, will be given here. 

Eor simplicity the lifting vortex of the wing is supposed to be 
situated in the plane x = 0, an assumption which does not introduce 
any restriction. 

The behavior of an element of the wing depends only on the magnitude 
and direction of the loeaj velocity. Moreover the value of the velocity 
component u of the airfoil flow (and likewise of the additional airfoil 
flow) is small, so that its influence may be neglected. Owing to the 
relation between airfoil flow and additional flow, this will also be the 
case for the component u of the latter. Hence the component w of the 
velocity of the additional flow in the plane x = 0 is the only quantity 
required. 

Moreover, as will be shown in the next section, both for the potential 
and for the cross components of the velocity, an important and simple 
relation exists between their values at corresponding points in the planes 
x = 0 and x = + oo. The name “corresponding points” indicates here, 
as in the following discussion, points having the same values of y and z. 

19. Determination of the Additional Flow (Continued). The vortex 
system of the wing being given, the velocity of the airfoil flow may 
be determined by means of the formula of Biot and Savart. As given 
by this formula, the element of induced velocity due to a rectilinear 
part of a vortex line is parallel to a plane normal to this line* Hence 
in calculating the component u, only the lifting vortex need be taken 
in account, the trailing vortices contributing to the cross components 
of the velocity only. As a consequence the values of u will be symmetrical 
about the plane x = 0: u (— x) — u (+ x) (19.1) 

Of course u is a function of the coordinates y and z also, but the 
omission of these in the notation will indicate that corresponding points 
are considered. 
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Now the difference between the value of the potential at two arbitrary 
points x x and situated on a line parallel to the axis of x is 

X 2 X 2 

cp(x 2 ) — (p(x 1 )=f^dx=Judx ( 19 . 2 ) 

Xx X x 

Bearing in mind the result given by (19.1), it follows at once that, 
for any value of x , we have the relation 

cp (0) — cp (— x) = cp (+ x) cp (0) 

or cp ( + x) = 299 (0) — cp (— x) (19.3) 

If in (19.2) either x 1 or tends to infinity, this expression remains 
valid, as it may be shown that for large values of x , u takes the form x~~ n , 
in which n is larger than unity. The same is true for (19.3) and it becomes 
9 ? (+ co ) = %<P ( 0 ) —cp (— 00 ) 

At x = — 00 the cross components of the velocity will vanish, so 
that (p (— 00 ) will be a constant, independent of y , z. As a constant 
term in the potential has no physical meaning, it may be omitted with 
the result cp (+ 00 ) = 2 <p (0) (19.4) 

This relation is valid for each set of values of y and z. Hence for 
the cross components of the velocity, being the derivatives of the 
potential, the analogous relations will exist. For instance for the most 
important components of the velocity, we have 

w ( 4 - 00 ) = 2 w ( 0 ) | 

*r(+ OO) = 2tv(0) I (19 - 5) 

In this discussion no special assumptions were made regarding the 
vortex system of the wing, so that results (19.4) and (19.5) are valid 
both for the airfoil flow and the additional airfoil flow. Now considering 
the boundary conditions as they are given by (17.3) and (17.4), it is 
obvious that for the additional flow, the analogous relations will exist 
between the values of the potential and of the components of the velocity 
in the planes x = 0 and x = 4" 03 • 

At large values of x both u and its derivative du/dx will vanish. 
Hence at x = 4- 00 , the potentials of the airfoil flow, the additional 
airfoil flow and the additional flow will bo functions of y and z only, 
which moreover satisfy the equation 

'tlL 4 . _ a 

c)y* ' c)z* 

and hence are two-dimensional potential functions. 

Summarizing the results obtained, the conclusion is that the problem 
of the influence of the additional flow is reduced to the determination 
of the component w of a plane potential flow, satisfying the boundary 
conditions (17.3) and (17.4). This reduction is an important one, as 
now the more simple and powerful means provided by two-dimensional 
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potential theory may be used. One of these, leading in many cases to 
a simple method for calculating the velocity component w of the 
additional flow, the so-called “method of images 55 , will be discussed in 
some detail in the following sections. 


20. Method of Images (Introduction). In the preceding section the 
question of the influence of the additional flow for the simplified case 
introduced in 17, has been reduced to an investigation of this flow in 
the plane x = + °° . In this plane both the airfoil flow and the additional 
airfoil flow, which should be “compensated 55 by it, have the character 
of a plane potential flow related to a layer of vortices (or, in simplified 
cases, a set of line vortices) the axes of which are perpendicular to it. 
Hence a general solution will be found easily, if only the additional 
flow related to an isolated line vortex is known. 


The similarity of this problem with that of the influence of the walls 
of a wind tunnel, as treated by airfoil theory, suggests the use here of 
the method of images, a method which, in the former case, has led to 
simple results. 

First, some general definitions and formulae may be given. 

The “image 55 of a line vortex (original vortex) parallel to the axis 
of x and crossing the plane considered at a point A, is a similar vortex 
crossing that plane at the point which is the “image 55 of A. Stress should 
be laid here on the fact that this definition does not include anything 
regarding the vortex strength of the image. For the circle with radius jR l9 
the center of which coincides with the point y = 0, z = 0, the relation 
between the coordinates of the point A (y v z x ) and those of its image 
(y t , Zj) may, by using complex coordinates, be given in the form 

U = # ( 20 . 1 ) 

SI 

in which Ci = Vi + »*< 

Ci = Vi 


Hence, returning to rectangular coordinates, those of the image are 


Vi = 


jjfyi 
y‘\ + z? 
-ft? z i 
y'i + z'i 


( 20 . 2 ) 


As may be shown without difficulty, both (20.1) and (20.2) indicate 
that the point A and its image are interchangeable. 

In the following discussion, it will be assumed that z t — 0, so that 
the coordinates of the image are: 


Vi = v f 5 z i — o (20.3) 

an assumption which does not introduce any restriction in the problem. 
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The potential of the flow around a line vortex through the point 
y = y v z = 0 , the circulation of which is + 1 , is: 

<Z>1 = -in (20.4) 

In considering the boundary conditions, the value of the potential and 
of its normal derivative are wanted for the circle r = j ft v They are: 

^l(r- Rt) : 




8 0 . 


d r 


cos & ■ 
y x sin d 


Vi 


(20.5) 

a u x. 

l\ — «7 X-~ ~ 

/ r * Rt 2 7 t R\ + y\ — 2 R x y x cos 0 ( 20 . 6 ) 

6 being the angular coordinate given in Fig. lb. These results are valid 
independent of whether y L < E x or y x > JS l9 and hence both for a vortex 
lying inside or outside the slipstream boundary. 

By introducing y i = -Kf /24 for y v the potential is obtained for the 
image of the vortex, its strength being supposed for the moment to 


be + 1 also: 


0 == — tan~ 
z 2 n 


(20.7) 


y — Kily i 

At the boundary, its values and that of its normal derivative are 


^2 (r « Ri) : 


d r 


+ Yn tan ' 

1 


sin 6 


cos 6 — 
y x sin 0 


( 20 . 8 ) 

2 it R\ + y\ — 2 R 1 y x cos O (20 ' 9 ) 

Still a third potential will be needed, that of a vortex coinciding 
with the axis of x, again with circulation + 1 . Here y x being equal 


h\ 


to zero, this potential is 0* = tan 1 " 

^ 7i y 

( 20 . 10 ) 

and the values at the boundary are 


<*>*<—*>« * h° . 

( 20 . 11 ) 

< d *> , - 0 
dr Jr**Ry 

( 20 . 12 ) 


Between the results given by (20.4) to ( 20 . 12 ) two relations exist, 
the first being <Z\ (r ^ Ri) + 0 % (r „ Hi) = <Z > 3 (r w Ri) (20.13) 

This may be proved easily by using the well-known trigonometric relation 

a + /S 

X — tan oc tan 

and substituting 

<x. = 2n® Ur _ Rl) , ft = 2 n ® t {r „ no 

By comparing (20.6) and (20.9), the second relation is seen at once 


to be: 


(d ® i\ _ (d CPA 

\ dr ) r ™R t \ dr ) 7 


1 Hi 


(20.14) 
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21, Method of Images (Vortex Outside). If the original vortex is 
situated outside the boundary of the slipstream (y 1 > B x ) and has 
a circulation F = + 1 , let us suppose that the potential of the additional 
flow may be given by: 

outside cp eI =aQ 2 + b0 s 

inside (r < i£ x ): cp eII = c 

Here 0 2 and0 3 have the values given by (20.4), (20.7) and (20.10) 
respectively, whereas a , b and c are constants to be determined with 
the aid of the boundary conditions. 

As the singularities of 0 t are situated outside, and those of 0 2 a nd ^3 
inside the slipstream circle, the potential of the additional flow, given 
in the form ( 21 . 1 ), satisfies the condition that it should be free of 
singularities in both regions. 

For the reason gi ven in 17, in c onsidering the boundary conditions, 
the pot ential of th e undisturbed flow and of the propeller 7 flow may 
be l eft ojrt of account, so that the unco mpen sated flow may be taken 
to be that aro und the original vortex and to have the potential: 

outside (r>i?,): , - 

inside (r^RJ: &• + <P«) I, II - &i (21-2) 


Introduction of (cp c + <p d ) and <p e , as they are given by (21.2) and 
(21.1), and of S = VjxjVj in the boundary conditions (17.3), (17.4), 
leads to: 


y 3(r -R x ) 


(S—c — l) (~*± 


(S -f- Sc — 1) 0\ (»•= J?,) — « (r - -Ri) — * (r =R>) = 0 

(S-C-X) (-£),_*,+ bs "t 

or, taking account of the relations (20.12), (20.13) and (20.14): 

(S — b + S c — 1) <X> x ( r « jbo — (a + b) <Z> 2 ( r = #,> = 0 

f.Q -l — A 


c S — b + Sc~ 


(S + Sa — c— 1 ) 


dr r = R, 


Now the latter conditions are to be satisfied at each point of 
the boundary. As 0 X (r ^ , 0 2 ^ /?l) and . R are non-constant 

functions of 0 , and as the first two are linear independent, this will 
only be possible if a , b and c satisfy the equations: 

b — Sc = + S— 1 
ci —j~ b =0 

Sa —c = —S+ I, 

the solution of which leads to: 


& + 1 


6 - + 


£ 2 ~f 1 


09-l ) 2 

£ 2 -f 1 
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The result obtained may be summarized as follows: the uncompensated 
flow being that around a line vortex with circulation + r, the potential 


of the additional flow takes the form: 

outside (r > Ry): cp el = —/ x (S) r& z + f x (8) r& 3 (21.3) 

inside (r < R x ): <p eII — — / 2 (S) r<T\ (21.4) 

in which <J> V <P 3 and <S> 3 have the values given by (20.4), (20.7) and (20.10) 

___ j 

respectively, whereas j 1 ( 8 ) = + l (21.5) 

+ ( 21 . 6 ) 


The vortex system of any wing may be considered as composed of 
a number of horseshoe vortices, so that at x = + oo, we shall have 
to do with pairs of vortices with equal circulation, but having opposite 
signs. As a consequence, the term containing which is the potential 
of the flow around a vortex situated always in the axis of x f is of no 
practical importance and may be left out of account. 

Now considering the other terms, it is seen that outside the boundary, 
the compensated flow, as far as the direct influence of the original 
vortex is concerned, is unaltered and the additional flow has the character 
of that around an image of the original vortex. The strength and sign 
of this image depend on the value of S and hence on the ratio between 
the original velocity inside and outside. On the other hand, inside the 
boundary, the resulting flow has the character of the flow around the 
vortex coinciding with the original one, the circulation of which is 
changed from + r to + [1 —/ 2 (8)] F. As the value of / 2 (8) will be 
always positive (except for S = 1), the boundary decreases, for the region 
inside it, the influence of a vortex situated outside. 

There are three values of 8 which may be used for checking the 
results obtained. Tor $ = 1, the additional potential will vanish, as 
there is no boundary. For 8 = oo and 8 = 0 the boundary is identical 
with a rigid one and with a ''free jet surface” respectively, and the 
results are in accordance with those known for those two cases from 
the theory of tunnel wall interference. 

22. Method of Images (Vortex Inside; Summary of Results). For the 
original vortex with F = + 1 situated inside the boundary, the potential 
of the additional flow may be given in the form: 

outside (r > R x ): <p eJ — d<P x + e 0 {i (22.1) 

inside (r < E x ): (p e JX = / (22.2) 

As, compared with the foregoing ease, the original vortex and its 
image have changed their position, here again the condition of freedom 
of singularities is satisfied. 
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Now introduction of (21.2), (22.1) and (22.2) in the boundary con¬ 
ditions leads, in the same way as in 21, to the equations: 


d -f- 6 = -4- 8 — 1 

e — Sf = 0 

Sd —f^—S+l 


having the solution: 

(£- 


d 


l ) 2 


S 2 + 1 


e — + 


S{S*~— 1 ) 


/= + 


S 2 — 1 
£ 2 4 - 1 


Hence, for the uncompensated flow around a line vortex with cir¬ 
culation ■+ r, the potential of the additional flow will be here: 


outside (f > iy: <p ex = — / 2 (8) r0 1 + 8f x (8) r& B (22.3) 

inside (r <£ iy: cp eU = + /i ($) T0 2 (22.4) 

and <P S have here again the values given by (20.4), (20.7) 
and (20.10) respectively, whereas f x (8) and / 2 (8) are the functions 
defined by (21.5) and (21.6). 

The meaning of this result is similar to that discussed in 21. For 
the region in which the original vortex is situated, the additional flow 
is that around a vortex, which is the image of the original one. In the 
other region, leaving the potential <P B out of discussion for the reason 
mentioned already, the resulting flow has the same character as that 
around the original vortex, but at each point the value of the potential 
and so that of the velocity, is decreased by the influence of the boundary. 

Here too the results may be checked by the introduction of S = 1, 
8 == 0, and 8 = oo, but it should be remarked that, owing to the meaning 
of S 9 the physical interpretation of the cases 8 = 0 and 8 = co is 
interchanged. 

The results obtained are indicated schematically in Fig. 14. This 
figure gives, from left to right, the uncompensated flow, the compensated 
flow outside the slipstream boundary and the compensated flow inside 
the boundary. In each case the flow is indicated by the vortices, to 
which it is related. Vortices, situated in the region considered are 
indicated by full line, the others by dotted arrows. 

Thus far, both in the deduction of the boundary conditions and in 
the determination of the additional flow, 8 has been considered an 
arbitrary constant. As in applying the results it will be assumed that 
(Vjx — Vx) is small compared with V j9 8 will differ only slightly from 
unity. Now introducing 8 == 1 + s 


and neglecting second and higher powers of s, we get: 

fi(S) = +*; /2 (* y ) = 0 ; 8^(8) = +* 

and the results, given in their general form by (21.3), (21.4) and (22.3), 
(22.4) take the following simplified forms: 
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The uncompensated flow being that around a vortex with circulation 
+ Pand s = (Vjj/Vj) — I being small, the potential <p e of the additional 
flow is given: 

a) If the original vortex is situated outside the boundary of the 
slipstream, by: 

outside {r>R x ): <p eJ = — s F0 2 + s P0 3 (22.5) 

inside (r < R x ): cp eII = 0 (22.6) 

b) If the original vortex is situated inside the boundary men¬ 
tioned, by: outside (r>if x ): <p eI = + s (22.7) 

inside (r < R x ): <p en = + 5 jT0 2 (22.8) 



Uncompensated 
Inside and Outside 


Compensated 

Outside 


Compensated 

Inside 



Fig. 14. Images of vorticeH 
Continuous lino — vortices in the region considered 
Broken line = vortices outside the region considered 


a » +/ l (^)/’ d 

b - —• o 

o - + [l — /,(&)) r f 


+ *s f /, <#) r 
+ n — f% (A)) r 
+ ft (A) r 


Here, as before, & l9 & 2 and indicate the potentials, as they are 
given by (20.4), (20.7) and (20.10) respectively. Hence, for small values 
of $, the influence of the images in the region in which the original 
vortex is situated remains, but that of the boundary on the flow in 
the other region vanishes. 

23. The Equation for the Change in Circulation. General Form. In 
treating the influence of the ideal propeller on the properties of the 
wing, the central part of the problem is the determination of the change 
in circulation. The fundamental equation for this change will be derived 
here; the way in which a solution may be obtained will be given later 
in discussing the different forms of the problem. 

After the foregoing discussion leading to the introduction of the 
additional flow, it is evident that it is not allowable to calculate the 
change in circulation by considering only the change in local velocity 
which is directly related to the propeller flow. 
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To derive the equation for the change in circulation, let us start 
with the problem of a wing situated in an arbitrary flow, which in its 
absence, would have the velocity components V + v x , v y and v z . No 
restrictions bearing upon the magnitude of these components or the 
general character of the flow will for the moment be introduced. 

The dimensions, aerodynamic properties and geometrical angle of 
attack a of an element of the wing being given, the force acting on it 
depends on the direction and magnitude of the local velocity only. 
As has been noted in 13, the angle a is the sum of the induced and 
effective angles of attack: a = oq + a e (23.1) 

The induced angle of attack has to be taken in the generalized sense, 
as was indicated in 13, and is given by: 

an = tan - 1 (23.2) 

v -p v% 

The symbol w (T) calls for some explanation. It is used to represent 
the velocity component w at the point considered, as it is caused by 
the action of the wing in the resulting flow. Hence, using the terminology 
introduced in 14, it is equal to the sum of the components w of the 
airfoil flow, the additional airfoil flow and the additional flow. It will 
depend both on the vortex system of the wing (in the resulting flow) 
and on the values of v Xi v y and v z throughout the entire field of flow. 
Moreover it will be a function of the coordinates of the wing element. 

The effective angle of attack a e may be expressed by the circu¬ 
lation F around the element, bearing in mind that on the one hand the 
force normal to the local velocity is equal to: 

dL^ = q r V t dy 

on the other to: 


dL M = C L „ (1/2) q VI c dy = (O 0 + C x a*) (1/2) q F? c dy 
as noted in 12. Equating these expressions we have, 

_2T_ 0 . 

0 1 Vtc C\ 

Introduction of (23.2) and (23.3) in (23.1) leads to the general 
equation for the circulation: 


Qt e 


(23.3) 


* 1 Vz + w (F) , 2 r , 

tan ™ 1 —-----—- u — = a + 

V + vx O x Vt c 


O a 


(23 A) 


It should be remarked that in the symbol w (F), F indicates the 
whole vortex system of the wing, whereas in the second member it 
means the circulation at the point considered. 

24. The Equation for the Change in Circulation. Special Form. In 
the foregoing deduction, the velocity components v x , v y and v z were 
considered to be arbitrary. Now coming to the case in which they are 
the velocity components of the propeller flow, we know from the 
discussion given in 5, that they are proportional to a parameter a. 
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Hence they may be given in the form (v x ja) a, ( v p /a ) a and ( v z ja) a , the 
fractions (i vja ), etc. being functions of the coordinates x, y , 2 and the 
propeller radius R only. Moreover the values of these fractions are 
finite at every point. 

It follows that F and w (jP) will be functions of a also and we will 
suppose that these functions are regular in the neighborhood of a = 0, 
so that they may be expanded in power series of a. For the circulation 
this series takes the form: 


r = jT 0 + r x a + .. . higher powers of a (24.1) 

In expanding w (F), account should be taken of the fact that both 
the vortex system, indicated by F, and the relation between a given 
vortex system and the velocity component w, as indicated by the 
functional operator w ( ), depend on a. This results in a series of the form: 

w (F) = w 0 (jT 0 ) + w x (F 0 ) a + w 0 (F x ) a + ... higher powers of a (24.2) 


The meaning of the symbols introduced here is the following: 

w 0 (r o ): the component w of the disturbance velocity due to the action of the 
wing, a being zero, in the absence of the propeller, and P {) indicating 
the vortex system of the wing in this case; 
w l {r 0 )a J r w 0 (r i )a: the total change of w caused by the action of the propeller 
for small values of a, a change which may be decomposed into the two 
parts: 

iu l (r Q )a: the change of w which would occur if the propeller was introduced, but 
the vortex system of the wing was left unaltered; 
w 0 {F x )a: the change of w in the case that, in the flow without the propeller, the 
vortex system of the wing was changed in such a way as to make it 
identical with that in the resulting flow with the propeller. 


Or again, speaking in the terminology introduced in 14, w 0 (F 0 ) is 
the velocity component w of the airfoil flow, w () (f\) a that of the 
additional airfoil flow and w x (F 0 ) a that of the additional flow. As to 
the latter, it should be remarked that only the influence of that part 
of the additional flow is taken in account which is related to the airfoil 
flow. The second part, depending on the additional airfoil flow is 
neglected as it depends on second and higher powers of a only. 


25. The Equation for the Change in Circulation. Special Form (Con¬ 
tinued). As is known from 0, a may be considered a small quantity, so 
that its second and higher powers may be here neglected. Moreover, 
for the same reasons as in airfoil theory, w (F) may also be taken to be 
a small quantity. 

Now first expanding a from (23.2) in terms of v x and v z and afterward 
introducing their values and that of w given in 24, wo find: 


w(F) 

V 


+ 


Vz 

V 


w(F) 


+ 


F2 

1 Vg 


Vir, 


\f (f 0 )" 


Wo(F i} ) v x 
V 2 a 


a + 


' + y W 1 (Vq) a + y W’O {1\) a ~ 


(25.1) 
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V t = [(F + v x + u) 2 + (v e + w) 2 y 
expansion of a e from (23.3) leads to: 


C 1 c V 


T7 /> ‘ 


^ A 

Oj c F 


2 

C ± c 
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12, 



F + 

(? « + 

(25.2) 

-i«. (. 
yz \ 

=)«+ 

(25.3) 


Now, putting (25.1) and (25.3) in (23.1) and separating the terms 
in 1 and a, we obtain, instead of equation (23.4), the two equations: 


w 0 (F 0 ) 
V 


w<s(Fi) 

V 


C,c 


H 

v 


C x 


G 1 c V 


1 

F 2 


w o (F o) 


2 rf Vx 1 Vs IVl (_T C 

C^c 1 0 ~a V~a ~V~ 


(25.4) 

(25.5) 


As was to be expected, the first of these is identical with that given 
by airfoil theory for the determination of the circulation of a given wing. 

Comparison of (25.4) and (25.5) leads to the conclusion that the change 
in circulation caused by the action of the propeller is identical with that 
which would result from a certain change in the angle of attack for the 
wing located in the undisturbed flow. 

Equation (25.5) being linear in F v the influences of v x , v z and w 1 (jT 0 ) 
may be treated separately. 

In treating the different forms in which the problem may be en¬ 
countered, the methods of solution for (25.5) will be discussed. In advance, 
the following should be noted here. Whereas v x and v z are independent 
of F 0 , this is not the case for w 1 (_T 0 ). Hence, to obtain a complete solution 
for r i3 it is necessary first to determine the solution of the equation 
(25.4) or at least a vortex system which will approximate sufficiently 
that for the wing in the absence of the propeller. This being done, 
w x (jT 0 ), being a component of the additional flow, is to be determined 
by a method based on the principles given in 18—22. 


26. The Changes in Lift, Drag and Pitching Moment. According to 
12 the component normal to the local velocity, of the force acting on the 

element is given by: d = q F V t dy 

and its component parallel to that velocity, by d D «*. The angle between 
local and undisturbed velocity is oq. As this angle is small and moreover 
dD a, is small compared with d the lift d L and drag d D, being 
the components respectively normal and parallel to the undisturbed 
velocity, are: d L = q F V t dy (26.1) 

dD^gFVt^dy + dD^ (26.2) 

When the second and higher powers of a are neglected, introduction 
of r and Vt, as they are given by (24.1) and (25.2) in (26.1) leads to: 

dL = Q r,Vdy+ Q {r i V+ r,^)ady 
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The lift in the absence of the propeller is: 

d L — q r o V dy 

So the total change in lift, caused by the action of the propeller, is 
given by iA£ = g|jP 1 F + r o a dy (26.3) 

This result shows that the change in lift consists of two parts, 
the first of which is related to the change in circulation, whereas the 
second depends directly on the component v x of the propeller flow. As 
is indicated by equation (25.5) the change in circulation is a function 
of v x too, so that, unlike v 0> this quantity influences the lift in two 
different ways. 

The drag of the element, as it is given by (26.2) is composed of two 
parts: the induced resistance d = g F V t oq dy and the profile drag 
d D v = d 

The change in induced resistance may be obtained in the following 
way. According to (25.1) oq may be written in the form: 


in which: 




wo (r 0 ). 

V ’ 


oq = oq 0 + oq x a, 


a-ii = — 


w 0 (jT 0 ) v x 

V 2 a 


1 v s w x (F 0 ) w Q (r x ) 
V a ' V ~ r V “ 


Ey introducing this result, together with the values of r and V t from 
(24.1) and (25.2), and neglecting once more the second and higher powers 
of a , we have, 

d Di = £/ 1 0 Foq 0 <#y--|--£)^i<) — oq o + 1 o ^ i 1 1 V oq a dy 
The original induced resistance being 

d&i 0 = qT 0 V oq o d y 

the change in this part of the drag, caused by the action of the propeller, 
becomes, 

dADi = dDi — dD i0 = q (r 0 -faa 0 + I\ V «*, + I\ V)ady (26.4) 

As the profile drag is independent of the angle of attack, the change 
in this quantity will be equal to 

dAD v — — l) dD„ — 2 l x a v d D x . (26.5) 

Considering the changes in the two parts of the drag as they are 
given by (26.4) and (26.5), we come to the conclusion that the change in 
total resistance may be decomposed into three parts: 

a) both the induced resistance and the profile drag are increased by 
the increase in local velocity due to v x [(26.5) and first term in (26.4)]; 

b) the induced resistance is increased owing to the fact that the force 
acting originally on the element is turned backward through an angle 
oq! a [second term in (26.4)]; 
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c) the induced resistance is increased by the increase of the normal 
force, the latter being taken in its original direction [third term in (26.4)]. 

In this latter discussion it was supposed that v x , a ix and jT x are 
positive; otherwise, signs should be changed accordingly. 

In analogy with the increase of the lift, here the part c) depends 
partly on v x . This is an explanation of the fact that, whereas the 
increase of the profile drag contains the factor 2, the part a) of the 
increase of induced resistance does not. 

Tor an element of the wing the axis about which the pitching moment 
is determined may be always chosen such as to make this moment 
independent of the angle of attack. In this case, the change of the 
pitching moment will, by analogy with that of the profile drag, be 

dAM = 2^-^rdM (26.6) 

It should be remarked that in general for the different elements of the 
wing, the axes defined above will not coincide. Hence the change in 
pitching moment for the whole wing must be calculated from the changes 
in the lift and moment for the elements as they are given by (26.3) and 
(26.6). 


CHAPTER II 

APPLICATIONS OP THEORY AND EXPERIMENTAL 

RESULTS 


A. Application to Influence on Wing 


1. General Method of Solution for the Wing of Finite Span. The cir¬ 
culation jT 0 in the absence of the propeller and the change in circulation 
A jP, due to its action, are determined by the equations: 


w o (Tp) j 2 _ JTq _ 

V ' O x c v ~~ 
w 0 ( A/ 1 ) 2 AT__ 

' C x c ' V ~~ 


a + 


9 ± 

c x 


a I V ¥ 

ai V 


Vz 

T 


<£o) 

V 


(1.1a) 

(1.1b) 


Whereas the first one is I (25.4), the second is obtained by multiplying 
I (25.5) by a , introducing A r = a and changing the right hand 
member with the aid of I (25.4). 

Both these equations being identical with the equation for the 
circulation of a wing, the form and angle of attack of which are .given, 
the method of Lotz (see Division E IV 3) may be used for their solution. 

The discussion will be here restricted to the speciaj case of the 
elliptic wing with constant geometrical angle of attack. Moreover only 
the change in lift will be considered, but an extension of the method to 
other wing forms and to other aerodynamic properties will not present 
difficulties. 
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First, the variable xp is introduced, defined by 

y = — b cos xp 

in which b is the semi-span of the wing. 


( 1 . 2 ) 


As w 0 (A) = 4V/ 


d r 0 d y x 


/ d r () _ dyi 

d xp x cos \p x — < 


dy x y—Vi 4 n b 

b 0 

and c = c 0 sin xp 

in which c 0 is the chord of the median section of the wing, the solution 
of (1.1a) is found to be 

To = y Fc 0 zb + CoCi ( a + cr-) sin V (1.3) 

This result leads to the lift L 0 and lift coefficient C L 0 for the wing 
in the absence of the propeller 


•Ji 

Lq — Jgr o Vbsimp dip = ~ q V 2 b c 0 C\ 

rM) 


86 

ST+CoO, 


, Co 

K+ -g- 


C L c 




c\ 


8 b -J~ Cq G 


By intr6ducing (1.4) in (1.3), F tl may be written in the form 

F 0 — ~V c 0 C IA) sin ip 

a form which will be used in the following. 

Equation (1.1b) is solved in an analogous way by introducing 


(1.4) 


(1.5) 


Ar = ±-Vc 0 C 1 j? 


a n sm n xp 


a + -- 


Cp \ Vcc Vz aw x (P 0 ) 


C, 


in which 


sin xp == <x n sin n xp 

1 


, (1-6) 


~ [( a+ ■§f) y" 


Jfe a xv x (,r 0 )l 


V 


V 


1 J sin xp sin nxp dxp (1.7) 


Equation (Lib) now takes the form, 

c G °° 00 

~~8 ~b~ n an s ^ n 71 a n s i' rl n y> -- oc n sin n xp 

2 l i 

so that for each value of n , the coefficient a n is given by 

a n — 


8 6 


8 b -f- n <; 0 C\ 


GL yh 


( 1 . 8 ) 
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For the determination of the lift, only the first term of the series (1.6) 
is of interest. Hence, making use of (1.6), (1.8), (1.7) and (1.4), A T may 
be written in the form, 


A r = F c 0 sin ip CzoJ^y sin 2 ip dip - 


dC L 


H/( 


»s 


+ 


\ *iW* 


T~ 


sin 2 ip dip 


+ 


+ — F c 0 C x a n sin n ip 


(1.9) 


It should be remembered that the meaning of (dC L /d a) 0 is the 
change in lift coefficient with geometrical angle of attack for the wing 
of finite span and without propeller. 

From I (26.3) it is known that the increase of lift consists of two 
parts, which for the moment will be indicated by A a A and A B L, being 
given for the element by 

d A a L = q V b A Fsin ip dip 
d L — q v x b F 0 sin ip dip 

For the wing the value of the first part is obtained by introduction 
of A r from (1.9) and integration over the span: 


A a L == - ~-q V 2 b c 0 


C L0 Jy-sin 2 ip dip- 


~ (v?) 0 / (t + r~° J ) v H 

0 

the second by introduction of F 0 from (1.5) and integration: 

n 

AbL— —(> V 2 bc 0 C LO J^ysin 2 yjdip 


( 1 . 10 ) 


( 1 . 11 ) 


Taking the two parts together and proceeding to the lift coefficient, 
the final result is obtained 


AC l = 


Aa L -f~ A b L 



71 

(dOL\ f ( v z . a w x (r 0 ) \ 

\d* Joj \V^ V J 
o 


sin 2 ip dip 


( 1 . 12 ) 


Comparison of (1.10) and (1.11) shows that, so far as the influence 
of v x is concerned, just one half of the increase in lift is caused by the 
change in circulation, the other half directly by v x . 
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The right hand member of (1.1b) has been supposed to be known, 
but the determination of a w x (P 0 ) is still to be discussed. The character 
and importance of the influence of this component of the additional 
flow depend on the relative position of the wing and slipstream boundary. 
Three cases, in which this position is fundamentally different, will he 
treated here separately: the wing in front of the propeller plane (see 2) } 
the wing behind the propeller plane, but outside the slipstream boundary 
(see 3), and the wing crossing the slipstream boundary (see 8). As an 
introduction to the latter case the more simple problem of the wing 
of infinite span will be first considered (see 4—7). 

2. The Wing in Front of the Propeller Plane. In contrast with the 
approximate solution for the propeller flow given in I 5, the real flow- 
will be continuous in the entire region in front of the propeller. Hence 
the surface of discontinuity, which according to the discussion in I 15 
is responsible for the existence of the additional flow, is situated entirely 
behind the wing. Now this part of the flow may be considered to be 
related to a change in the vortices which form the boundary of the 
slipstream. Hence its component w will die out rather rapidly upstream 
of the propeller. Moreover, for the wing which does not cross the surface 
of discontinuity, in general the influence of the additional flow will not 
be very important compared with the direct influence of v x and v z . 
Together this gives sufficient reason for the assumption that for the 
wing in front, the influence of the additional flow may be neglected 
altogether, so that here we may write aw x (F 0 ) = 0. 

From I 5 it is known that both v x and v z have a quite different 
form in the regions r > E x and r < E v Hence in calculating the change 
in lift coefficient, as in (1.12), it is practical to separate these two regions, 
thus leading to 

A Ci = A x C L + A 2 C l + A* C L + A 4 O l (2.1) 

in which the parts are respectively due to: v x in the region r>B x (A x 0 L ) t 
v x in the region r < B x (A 2 C L )> v a in the region r > B x (A 3 C L ) and v z in 
the region r < E x (A 4 C L ). This notation will be maintained and extended 
in the following. 

Taking the coordinates of the centre of the wing to be cr 0 , 0, z 0 , 
introduction in (1.12) of the values of v x and v z , as they are given by 
the first and last equations of I (5.7) and (5.8) leads to 


A !<?£ = 

2 a Cl o j-jji zl) v ‘ l ^ ^ x °’ z °’ Vi) 

(2.2 a) 

A t C L = 

4sC LO f 2 ( Vl ) 

(2.2 b) 

A *C L = 

a ( da)u (x'i + 6* + *»ji« 1 * z °’ b ’ Vx) 

(2.2 c) 

A 4 <7 £ = 

(dC L \ &z 0 , . , 

\ d a Jo (IP + ^ ( Vi) 

(2.2 d) 
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with 


h (*b, *0. X. Vi > = !"? [—•*■ (*. Vi) + ^ (*. Vi) • 


1 6 2 


sin 2 


2 Zj| + 2! | 1-jfc2 




/a (Vi) = ^ ( y — V i + £ «*» 2 y»i 

V>1 

F(k, Vl ) = j - M- 


]/l -& 2 M 2 T/J 

0 

V'1 

E (k,yji) = j dip'll — h 2 


V 


& 2 = 

= COS'” 


5 + z o 


ill 

6 


= cos ~ 




1 + 


(I ? 2 + tfS ) 1 


y x is the value of y for the point in which the wing cuts the eircle 
r = E x and \p x is the corresponding value of ip. 

If |z 0 | > i?x, so that the wing is situated entirely outside the region 
A 2 C L and A 4 C L are zero and \p x should be taken equal to n\2. 

3. The Wing Behind the Propeller Plane and Outside the Slipstream 
Boundary. For the wing behind the propeller plane and |z 0 | > R x , as 
before, the partial changes in C L due to v x and v z are respectively equal 
to A x C L and A 3 C L as they are given by (2.2a) and (2.2 c) with ip x = tz/2, 
whereas A 2 C L and A 4 C L are zero. 

In contrast with the case treated above, the influence here of the 
additional flow must be taken into account. To make it possible to 
calculate the corresponding part of the change in C L , we will assume 
that the influence of the real boundary is the same as that of a cylindrical 
boundary coaxial with, the original one and extending from x = — °° 
to x = ■+ oo . The radius of this cylinder is equal to R v the change 
in axial velocity 57 at its surface, become v x , as given by I (5.9) 
and the first of I (5.7) respectively for the section x = x 0 . 

Now according to the discussion given in I 19—22, the component w 
of the velocity of the additional flow may be calculated for any distribu¬ 
tion of the circulation F 0 by considering the images of the trailing 
vortices of the wing. But, to simplify the calculation, we will replace 
the vortex system of the wing by a horse-shoe vortex, the latter having 
the same span 2b and a circulation F = (tc/ 8) C L0 Vc 0 such as to make 
the lift equal in both cases. Hence in the plane x = + 00 the com¬ 
ponent w considered is due to a pair of vortex images with the coordinates 
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Vi= ± R\ bj{b 2 + 4), Zi — + R\ z 0 /(b 2 + zl) 
and the circulation r L — (n/8) s C L0 Vc 0 (see I 20 and 22). This gives 
_ J± _ y — y% _ v+_M _ 

2 n[(y — yif + ( 2 0 — zif (y + ytf + (z 0 — . 

whereas according to the first equation of I (19.5), 

aw-L (r 0 ) = ( 1 / 2 ) w 

Introduction of this result in (1.12) leads to the change in lift 
coefficient due to the additional flow: 

A ,(?!=-» C L o (™f) o -J- /, (z 0 , b, RJ (3.1) 

with /, (*„ 6, l? x ) = — 8 V [y< + *(V^AZq)] 

in which is the complex number given by 

f* = Vi — < (-o — *<:) 

and R (i b 2 — £f) is the real part of i l/ 6 2 — f.f. 

Moreover and z ?: have the values as above, both having positive signs. 

The case of the wing, situated entirely inside the slipstream boundary 
has not been considered here, but it might be treated in a similar way. 

4. The Wing of Infinite Span Crossing the Slipstream Boundary, In 
the determination of the velocity component w of the additional flow 
for the wing outside the slipstream boundary, only the influence of the 
trailing vortices had to be taken in account. As a consequence, for 
a wing of infinite span with constant circulation and hence without 
trailing vortices, the additional flow will vanish and there will be no 
influence of the slipstream boundary. 

If the wing crosses the slipstream boundary, the situation is changed. 
Even if the wing is such as to have a constant circulation at each 
section, the mere fact that at both sides of the boundary the circulation 
and hence the velocity component u has the same value, violates the 
boundary condition of equal pressure [see I (17.1)]. The latter will 
be satisfied, only by a flow in which a sudden change in circulation 
occurs at the boundary, such that the circulation is inversely proportional 
to the velocity. This involves the existence of an additional flow having 
a corresponding change in w . 

Before treating the more complicated problem of the wing of finite 
span, a simple case will be discussed, as indicated schematically in 
Eig. 15a. The wing of infinite span, the lifting vortex of which coincides 
with the axis of y, is prismatic. The propeller flow has the simplified 
character introduced in 117, Hence the slipstream boundary is a circular 
cylinder, extending from x = — oo to x = + 03 , with its axis coinciding 
with the axis of x, its radius being R v The velocity component v z is 
zero everywhere and the component v x is zero in the region outside 
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the boundary, whereas inside, it has the constant value s V, s being 
small compared with unity. 

The determination of the circulation will be based on the results 
obtained in I 19, which enable us to reduce the problem to one of 
a two-dimensional flow in the plane x = + co. 

From airfoil theory it is known that on a surface behind the wing, 
formed by lines parallel to the axis of x and extending from the wing 
to infinity, the potential of the flow shows a discontinuous change equal 
to the circulation for the corresponding section of the wing (see Divi¬ 
sion E I 7). This surface of discontinuity and the slipstream boundary 
divide the plane x = + oo into four regions (see Fig. 15b). To dis¬ 
tinguish the potential in these regions double suffixes will be introduced: 



U £ 



Fig. 15. The wing of infinite span crossing the slipstream boundary: 
a) the plane x = 0, b) the plane x = + oo. 


/ and II indicate whether the part considered is situated outside or 
inside the slipstream boundary, whereas u (‘‘upper”) and l (“lower”) 
are used for the region respectively above or below the surface of 
discontinuity behind the wing. 

At the boundaries z = 0 and r = B x the potential has to satisfy 
certain conditions which lead to eight relations from which it is to be 
determined. 

The first two relations, which are obtained at once from the condition 
that the normal velocity shall be continuous at the boundary z = 0, are: 


d <Plu 
d z 

_ 8 <pii 

d z 

(4.1a) 

d <PlIu 
d z 

8- oo 
oo 

1 

(4.1b) 


z = 0, r>B 1 : 
z = 0, r < B 1 : 

The second set of two relations may be derived from the equation 
for the circulation [see I (23.4)]. As w (F) is small and v z zero, it may 
be written in the form, 

w(F) ,2 r .00 


V +v x ' + 0^(7 + ®*) 


« + ■ 


(4.2) 


As indicated above, between the circulation and the change in 
potential there exists the relation, 


r= {<pu—<pi)z = o 


(4.3) 


26* 
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Moreover it follows from the first equation of I (19.5), that 


(4.4) 


Introduction of these results in (4.2) leads to 


z = 0, r > R t : 
2 = 0, r < R 1 : 


1 

TV 

1 

TV 


d <Plu , 2 ( ( Piu~-<Pn) _ , C 0 

8 z O l ’c F — a + gr 


, 2 (Vz/ w — V/zz) 
3 z ^ G 1 cV~ 




(4.1e) 

(4.1d) 


The remaining four conditions, which are to be satisfied at the 
boundary of the slipstream, follow from the boundary conditions 
I (17.3) and (17.4). The potential indicated by (<p c cp d ^ j s 
identical with the potential cp as it is used here. Hence they result in 


r = Ry, 0 < 0 <n: 
r — J R 1 , n < 6 < 2n: 

r — jKj, 0 < 0 < n: 


<Pli =(!+«) (pm 
(plu ==(!+«) <Piiu 


s JPni 

dr 


(i + 5) 


3 <pi i 
d r 


(4.1e) 
(4.If) 

(4.1 g) 


r = fi l9 n <6 <2n: 


d Vlfv 
d r 


(1 + 8 ) 


£ ( Pi u 
d r 


(4.1h) 


5. The Wing of Infinite Span Crossing the Slipstream Boundary (Con¬ 
tinued). If s is zero, the conditions (4.1) are satisfied by: 

<PoIu = <Poiiu = + 4 C X C V fa + ^ J (5.1a) 

<Pon = (pom = — ^ G x c V fa + ^ ) (5.1b) 

the suffix 0 indicating, as before, the absence of slipstream influence. 
According to (4.3), the circulation will be, 

A> ^ 9^0 u <Po i ^ g GycV (^a T py ^ (5.2) 

For the general case, in which s differs from zero, cp is introduced 
in the form cp = cp Q + A cp (5.3) 

of which the first part is equal to the value of <p 0 given by (5.1). The 
value of s being small, A cpjcp 0 will be small of the same order. Hence, 
after expansion of the conditions (4.1) in power series of s and A<pl<p 0 , 

only the terms of order 0 and 1 are to be retained, so that two sets 

of equations are obtained. The first set contains only cp 0 and as it leads 
again to the solution (5.1), no further discussion of it is needed. As 
{d cp 0 jd r) r ^ Rl is zero for all regions, in using the results (5.1) and 
(5.2) the second set takes the form: 


z = 0 ,r>R x : 
z = 0, r < jRj : 


d A <Pj u dAqjjt 

d z b z 

^ A cpxxu _ 3 A <pxxi 
3 z ' dz 


(5.4a) 

(5.4b) 
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Cjc 

4 

8 A <fi u , A 

dz +A9?j w — A 

<Pn = o 

(5.4 c) 

C l e 

4 

8 A (pH U , A 

'8z '+ Acpii u 

A <pui = sTq 

(5.4d) 

< n: 

A cpii — Acpxxi = 

-i‘r. 

(5.4e) 

<2ji: A<pi u — Acpn u = 

+ T®^o 

(5.4f) 


d A (p ni d&<Pn 


(5.4g) 

<n: 

dr dr 


< o J[ . 8 Arp llu _8 A cpxxi 
dr dr 


(5.4h) 


From these conditions A cp is to be determined. This is done most 
conveniently by taking the plane x = + 00 > considered thus far, to 



be the plane of the complex variable £ = y + iz and transforming it 
in the plane of the variable t — t x + it 2 by: 


r> ^ + i 

' El it+i 


(5.5) 


Now the real axis of the £ plane (“wing”) becomes the circle with 
radius 1 and centre t = 0 in the t plane and the circle with radius E L 
(“slipstream boundary”) the real axis. The relation between the different 
regions in both planes and between certain points which are of interest, 
is indicated in Fig. 16. 

For the real axis z = 0 of the £ plane, (5.5) takes the form 


■A 


COS ' 


- sin # 




in which $ is the angular coordinate in the t plane, |s whexe l 


A 

ns and of 


absolute value of the 
function is 


differential 
d t 

d£ 


coefficient of the ^ 

Ei 
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In the conditions (5.4), both d A 9 ojdr and d A cp/dz are the differential 
coefficients of A 9 ? in the direction normal to the boundary considered. 
Moreover, taking in account (5.7), for 2 = 0 this coefficient will be 


d A <p 


d t 


dC 


d A (p 


-g- (I — sin ft) - - - - — ^ 


d Q r 1 '~ d Q 

q being the radial coordinate in the t, plane (see Fig. 16 b). 

Hence the conditions to be satisfied by A 99 in the t plane result 
from (5.4) as follows: 

8&(p lu _ b &<P 2 i 
dq~'~ dQ 


q — I ;0 < # < tz: 


q = <2n 


. a A (p llu _ 3 A (p XIl 


dQ 


dQ 


(5.8b) 


Q == l;Q<ft<n: 22(1— sin&) + A cpi u — Acpn — 0 (5.8c) 


dQ 

Vi. 

8q 


q = l-,7t<'&<2n:2}.(l — sin'd') 8 ~ ^ IU + A<pxi u —A(pui = sr 0 (5.8d) 


# = 0, n; q > l: & (fxi — A cpxi i ■ 


1 V 
“ 2 i 0 

# = 0 5 5t;;£<1:A <pi u —&<Piiu = + y fS ‘ 
n n . t. 8 A _ dJSyxi 

,a _ a ^ I . 0 A <PHu ^ 5 A 
— 0, 7T,9 < 1. 0 0 

with X ~ C x c /8 i? x . 

We now introduce A (p in the form: 

( 00 GO \ 

«o + 2 ®» 6" ' ” C0H n ft + ^ l>n <T ~ n sin n ft 

&<pm = 8 r 0 + a n +2 ft n COf> n ft 

+ ^ £> n «'n w# ) 

Attu. . 1 ' 

f 00 00 \ 

l\ I — -2 1 a n Q n cos n /> — 2 b n Q n sin n&\ 


(5.8 e) 
(5.8 f) 
( 6 . 8 g) 

(5.8h) 


(5.9a) 


(5.2) the'. 


(5.9 b) 
(5.9c) 




* 6 * r 0 ( — * — a 0 — ^ a n q n cos n /> -— ^ £ n sin n # j ( 5 . 9 d) 


Cl feror^m \ x i / 

which satisfies both the differential equation of Laplace: 
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3 2 A (p . S 2 A^__1 B / - 8 A (p\ . 0 2 A cp _~ 

alf ' 3*1 = ~ q ' 8 q \ e ~To~ ) + ~ u 

and the conditions (5.8a), (5.8b) and (5.8e), (5.8f), (5.8g), (5.8h). 

The coefficients a and b are to be determined from the remaining 
conditions (5.Sc, d). The latter may be considered as one condition 
which is to be satisfied in the interval 0 < & < 2 n* Introduction of 
(5.9) and separation of the parts which are symmetrical and anti- 
symmetrical about # = n leads to 


+ ^ (n X + 1) a n cosn'd'- 


-X sin# nb n sinn f d' = —~ 0 <& <2ji 


(5.10a) 


-l sind' n a n cos w& + 


00 

+ 2 (nX + 1) b n sinn'& 

l 


+ Y 0 < $ < 7T, 

_L n < # < 2 n 

2 


(5.10b) 


It follows from the general character of the problem, that A <p will 
be symmetrical about the axis y = 0 (see Fig. 16 a). Hence the solution 
in the form (5.9) must be symmetrical about $ = nj2 and # = 3 tz/ 2, 
with the result that the coefficients a n will be zero for all odd values 
of n and the coefficients b n for all even values of n. 

Taking this into account and introducing 


X 1 —~— s i n (2 n — 1) # = 
jLj (2 n — 1) n v ' 


+ 0 < # < 71 

-- n <$ <2 jz 


the following set of equations is obtained for the determination of the 


coefficients 2 a 0 — X b x = — 1 

2 X a 2 + 2 (X + 1 ) ~ 

2 (2 n X + 1) ct >2 7 i H” X (2 n — 1) 62 n —1 — 

-A (2 72, -f" 1) ^2% + 1 = 0 

- X 2 71 0/2 n H” ^ (2 % +• 2) ^2 + 2 ”h 

+ 2 [X (2 71 -f- 1) + 1] b% n 4 - 1 = 


n 


Si 


(2n l)n 


(5.11) 


Taking the question strictly, both the number of equations and of 
unknown coefficients is infinite. But for practical application, it will 
be sufficient to consider the set formed by the first m equations only, 
m being a finite number fixed.by the degree of approximation desired. 
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Now the number of unknowns is (m + 1), a fact, which may be used 
to choose a value for one of them, say a 0 or b 1? such as to obtain good 
convergence. 

6. The Wing of Infinite Span Crossing the Slipstream Boundary (Con¬ 
tinued). The changes in the aerodynamic properties of the wing due 
to the influence of the slipstream may be calculated from A cp as it 
is given by (5.9). Attention should be paid to the fact that in the latter 
formulae, A cp is given in the coordinates q and $ of the t plane. As 
has been discussed above, q will be equal to 1 for any point of the wing, 
the relation between y and d being given by (5.6). 

In analogy with (5.3) T 7 may be decomposed into 1\ and A P. Now 
introduction of (5.3), (5.2) and (5.9) in (4.3) results in 

b n sinn'd\ (6.1a) 


r > E^Aj T : 


r<E l :A II r=^-2sr 0 



According to the assumptions introduced in 4, v x is zero outside 
the slipstream, whereas inside its value is s V. Hence I (26.3) leads 
to the change in lift d A L for the element dy: 


r> R x : dAjL^q VA x Fdy^ 


= — 2 qsV 1\ ^ a n cos n & + ^ b n sin n dj d y 


" < : d Ajx L q V {A u F + sF 0 ) d y 


! 


(6.2a) 


(6.2b) 


-ZqsVF, ’ao+Jg a n cos n & + AJ bn **n n $) y 

V i i / 

The total increaso in lift A, L for the part of the wing situated 
outside the slipstream is: 

— /£| -I- oo 

Aj h = J d Aj L + j (l A x Fj 

- 00 -{• R t 

After introduction of (6.2 a) and the variable # instead of y , use 
is made of the relation, 

00 00 

a Q + a n cos ?i # f- 2 b n sin n{} ~ 
i x 

( CO 00 V 

n a n cos n # + n b n sin n # J 

obtained by introduction of (5.9a), (5.9c) in (5.8c). The result is: 
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= — 2 q s V F 0 R 1 J y a o + ^ &n cos n # + 

+ ^b n sinn&'j d ’ & 
= 2 es vr 0 R 1 if(^ n a n cos nd-\- 


1 — sin & 


(6.3a) 



d& = 


= 4(>sVr o Il 1 X^b n =2slL on ^b n J 

in which L 0 JX = 2g V T 0 jR x is the lift on the part of the wing situated 
inside the slipstream in the absence of the latter. 

In a similar way the total increase in lift A JX L for the part of 
the wing inside the slipstream is shown to be: 


A xi L ~ 4cQsV F 0 1?! 1 ■ 



(6.3b) 


Taken together, (6.3a), (6.3 b) give the change in lift L for the whole 
wing A j L — A/ L + A xi L = 2 s Lq xi (6.4) 

This shows the remarkable result, that the total increase in lift is 
equal to that, which would be obtained by elementary calculation taking 
into account only the direct influence of v x . On the other hand (6.3a), 
(6.3 b) indicate that the distribution of this increase in lift is different 
here, as both the parts of the wing inside and outside the slipstream 
contribute to it. Such a deviation from the results of the elementary 
calculation is only possible if w differs from zero. Its value may be 
calculated either from (5 A 9?/dp) c>==1 or from the change in lift given 
by (6.2a), (6.2b), either way leading to the result: 


t > R 1 : Wj = |a 0 + ^! a n cos nti + n sinnft 


j 00 00 \ 

= 4 I a 0 -f cos n & + ^ b n sin n # j 

( 00 00 ^ 

1 + a 0 + cosn‘&+ £b n sin n& 

1 1 J 

= 4 | 1 -f a 0 -f a n cos n t d‘ J r b^sinnd' 


(6.5 a) 


(6.5b) 
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This quantity w is not identical with the velocity component aw x (J 1 ) 
of the additional flow, but is this component together with the corre¬ 
sponding one of the additional airfoil flow (see I 14). The value of $ 
being small, the induced angle of attack is, for both regions, 

w 

<** = y ( 6 - 6 ) 

in which w has the value given by (6.5). 

As oq 0 = 0 and (x Ll a = oq, I (26.4) leads here to the induced resistance 
for the element dD. t = d A D, t = q F 0 VoL L dy (6.7) 

Introduction of (6.6) and (6.5a), (6.5b) and integration over the 
whole wing results in D t = A D { = 0 (6.8) 

As squares and higher powers of s have been neglected, this result 
does not indicate that D t is exactly equal to zero, but only that if this 
quantity is expanded in a power series of s, the term in s 1 will vanish. 

7. The Wing of Infinite Span Crossing the Slipstream Boundary. 
Numerical Results. The equations (5.11) show that the values of the 
coefficients a n9 b n depend only on the parameter X = C\ c/SB v Now, 
as may be seen from the results given in 6, these coefficients determine 
the character of the changes in the aerodynamic properties of the wing. 
Hence it will be sufficient to consider here these changes for some values 
of X which are of practical interest. As such were chosen, X = I, 2, 3. 
Taking (7 X to have the normal value 5, the range of c/R l covered by them 
is from 1.6 to 4.8. 

The coefficients a n and b n have been calculated up to n = 40 and 
introduced in (6.1)—(6.5). The results are given in Figs. 17 and 18. 
Eor comparison there has been included the results obtained by taking 
the circulation proportional to the local velocity (""elementary cal¬ 
culation”). 

At the slipstream boundary the circulation (Fig. 17 a) shows the 
sudden change which has been predicted in 4. For the part of the wing 
inside the boundary the circulation is much lower than would be expected 
from the results of the elementary calculation. For X = 2 or 3 it 
even falls below JT 0 in the whole region; for X =*-•= 1, this is only the case 
in the neighborhood of the boundary. On the other hand outside the 
boundary the circulation is increased. 

In contrast to A F the lift (Fig. 17 b) is continuous, whereas its 
increase is positive for the whole wing. Compared with the result of 
the elementary calculation the lift curves show a considerable flattening 
out due to induction, resembling that observed for a wing having 
a sudden change in the angle of attack along its span. This effect in¬ 
creases with increasing values of X . Its importance is still better shown 
in Fig. 18 which gives the total increase of the lift for the two parts 
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of the wing separately. It shows that the share of the outer part is 
important and that it even surpasses that of the inner part for X > 1.4. 

The values of w (Fig. 17 c) are representative for <x t and dDi also, 
as is shown by (6.6) and (6.7). As to the signs it should be remarked 
that oc$ and will be positive for positive values of w;. ■ 



Fig. 17. Changes in circulation, lift and induced velocity due to the action of the slipstream; 

A:A« 1, B:A — 2, C:A = 3, D:elementary. 

Besides the effects considered thus far, the change in aerodynamic 
angle of attack accompanying oc$ may be important from another point 
of view (see 13). It may be calculated by using I (13.1), (6.6) and (5.2): 

A a e = —«.£ = — g (a + £r) j/r w C 7 - 1 ) 

Now Fig. 17 c shows that, for the values of X considered here, {G^sF^w 
ranges from — 1.5 to + 3. Introduction of these values, together with 
5 = 0.4 and (a + CJCj) = 10° in (7.1) leads to the result that changes 
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in the aerodynamic angle of attack from about — 6 ° to +3° may be 
found in normal cases. 

In treating the wing of finite span, use will be made of the values 
of w obtained here. As the form in which they are given is too complicated, 
the following approximations will be used: 

I y | ■' > ‘ wi “ & ^) (7.2 a) 

| y | < -Si; mi == s ml (-%- (7.2 b) 

in which w* ( y/R 1( A) — b 2 1 {By\yf + b A 7 (B^y)* (7.2c) 

w n (yl%v k) — b () xx + b 2 u (yJR x ) 2 + 64 n (y/l ^ 3 ) 4 (7.2d) 

hi = — 1-320 + 0.590 A — 0.086 A 2 
b u = — 0.183 + 0.326 A — 0.072A 2 
6 0li = + 1.149 —0.415 A + 0.057 A 2 
hn = + 0.381 — 0.235 A + 0.041 A 2 
b ul = + 0.633 — 0.433 A + 0.077 A 2 

The values of the coefficients were obtained in the following way. 
For the region I they were calculated for each value of A separately, 

so as to make the exact and approximate 
values equal at the points # = 0°, 30°, corre¬ 
sponding with y/R x = ± 1, ± 1.732. After that 
they were expressed in polynomials of A. For 
the region II the procedure was the same, 
the points considered being {) = 270°, 330°, 
360° (yjR l == 0 , rb 0.577, ± 1 ). 

8. The Wing of Finite Span Crossing the 
Slipstream Boundary. For the wing of finite 
span crossing the slipstream boundary the 
change in lift coefficient, due to the direct 
influence of v x and v z may be calculated by 
the method developed in I. This calculation 
leads again to A 1 C L , A 2 A 3 C J: and A 4 C L , 
as they are given respectively by ( 2 . 2 a, b, c, d). 

The question of the influence of the term 
aw x (jP 0 ) in ( 1 . 1 b) or as it may be called, the 
influence of the slipstream boundary, is more 
complicated. After the discussion in 4—7, it 
is evident that the fact that the wing crosses the boundary will cause 
an effect of the same character as in the case of the wing of infinite 
span. But, apart from this “direct influence” of the boundary, there 
will still be another effect “indirect influence”, as here the original 
vortex system of the wing has trailing vortices, which will interact 
with the boundary. 



Fig:. 18. Increase in lift on 
the part of the wing: outside 
(A/ ■£) and inside (A//•&) the 
boundary. 
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Treating the latter question first, we introduce again the assumptions 
given in 3 in discussing the same subject for the wing outside the slip¬ 
stream boundary. Thus the boundary is replaced by a cylinder extending 
from x ~ — co to x = + oo and the original vortex system of the wing 
by a horse-shoe vortex. The trailing vortices of the latter will be situated 
outside the boundary. From I 22 it is known that in this case the value 
of a w 1 (j F q) in the region outside the boundary may be calculated by 
making use of the images of the trailing vortices, whereas inside the 
boundary it is zero. A rather lengthy calculation along the lines indicated 
already in 3 leads to the change in lift coefficient A 5 C L) due to the 
indirect influence of the boundary on the part of the wing situated 

outside it, A^C L = — s C Ij0 /s fco* -®i» Wi) (8*1) 

with: 


/s ( 2 o> -®i> Wt) 

1 

8 n b 


— 2 ViVi + R I ]/& 2 — Qlog 


(Ci -|/6 2 — y\ 4- 2 /, yv*— q) 2 

^ (y'i-Z'i) 


in which, as in 3: Ci = Vi — i (z 0 — %) 

— R i b 
Vi ~ 

m z ° 

l ~ b* + z» 


E [ ] = real part of the complex number between brackets. 

The change in lift coefficient A 6 C L , due to the indirect influence 
of the boundary on the part of the wing inside it, is always 

AqC l ~ Q ' ( 8 . 2 ) 

The calculation of the direct influence of the boundary will be based 
on the results given in 7 for the wing of infinite span. The velocity 
component w given there is the sum of the components of the additional 
flow and of the additional airfoil flow, corresponding with the terms 
Wq (A F) + (F 0 ) in (1.1b). 

As it is not possible to separate the two parts, we have to deviate 
from the way followed thus far and introduce the somewhat bold 
assumption that the quantity w is the same for the wing of finite span 
“wing a ” and for the wing of infinite span “wing b" under the following 
conditions. For wing b the relative situation of wing and boundary 
is that given in 4, but the radius E x of the boundary is equal to y x , being 
the value of y for the point at which wing a crosses the boundary. The 
circulation r o and chord c of wing b are equal to that of wing a at the 
section y = y x . Moreover s has the value calculated from the first 
equation of I (5.7) by introduction of the coordinate x 0 for the centre 
of wing a. 
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Now the change in lift coefficient A 7 C L , due to the direct influence 
of the boundary on the part of the wing outside it, is determined in 
the following way. 

According to our assumptions, equation (1.1b) takes the form: 

JL a, r = — w x 

Introduction of the value of w x given by (7.2a) with 
r Q r Q (y x ) = * C L o Vc 0 sin ip x 
R x y x — b cos ip x 

leads to A 7 F — — ^ s C L 0 C x Vc 0 tan ip x u% sin ip 

in which w* ( yjy l9 A) has the form given by (7.2c). 

From this result the increase A 7 L is obtained, by multiplication 

with q V and integration over the parts of the wing outside the boundary, 

resulting in the change in lift coefficient, 


A 7 C l = s C L o C x frj ( Vl ,A) 


(3.3) 


in which 

/7 (¥h> = 


1 

4 n 


f >21 (1 — cos 2 ip x — ip x sin 2 ip x ) + 

+ j 2 ^4 1 (3 — 4 cos 2 \p x + cos 4 ip x ) J 

and the coefficients b 2I and b 4I have the form given in 7. 

The change in lift coefficient A 8 C L , due to the direct influence of 
the boundary on the part of the wing inside it, is determined in the 
same way, the difference being only that w u and w* r from (7.2 b, d) 
are used and the change in lift is integrated over the other part of 
the wing. The result is: 


A 8 C l = s C L o C\ 7 / h (i Pl) l) 


(8.4) 


with 

U(ViA) 

+ 


= —sl (&0K —Vi) 

6211 4 (~ — v>i) + sin 4 V’i 

}• 


8 cos 2, 1 p x 

— 3 sin 2 xp x -f- 3 sin 4 ip x 4 - sin 6 xp x j 

the coefficients b having again the form given in 7. 

It should be remarked that, according to the assumptions introduced 


+ sin 2 ip x 

1 bi JT 
48 cos*y) j 


+ 

12 


-Vh) 


above, the value of A is here to be calculated from 

~~.8/; 


1 0 tan ip x 


(8.5) 


9. Summary of the Results for the Wing of Finite Span. The dis¬ 
cussions given in 2, 3 and 8, have shown that, in the most general case, 
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the increase in lift coefficient A C Li due to the action of the propeller, 
may be decomposed into eight parts, indicated by A 1 C L to A g C^. 
It may be useful to sum up the causes to which these parts are related: 

A x C L , A 2 C l : direct influence of v x , 

A 3 C l , A ±C l : direct influence of v Z9 

A 5 C l , A 6 C L : indirect influence of the slipstream boundary, 

A 7 C L , A 8 C L : direct influence of the slipstream boundary. 

Odd suffixes indicate the part contributed by the part of the wing 
situated outside the region r < R v even suffixes that by the part inside 
this region. 

The formulae by which the different parts are to be calculated, are 
indicated in Table 1. 


Table 1. 



Wing in front of 
the propeller plane 

Wing behind the 
propeller plane 

1 z o 1 > ^1 

1 *0 1 < R 1 

| 2 0 | > I?i 

1 * 0 1 < -Ri 

Aj Cl 

(2.2 a), V'i = ' 2 ' 

(2.2a) 

(2.2a), V i = f 

(2.2 a) 


0 

(2.2 b) 

0 

(2.2b) 

A 3 C l 

(2.2 c), = f 

(2.2c) 

(2.2 c), 

(2.2c) 

A 4 Cl 

0 

(2.2 d) 

0 

(2.2 d) 

A, Cl 

0 

0 

(3.1) 

(8.1) 

A, C L 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A, Cl 

0 

6 

0 

(8.3) ' 

A s C L 

0 

0 

0 

(8.4) 


The numbers in parenthesis relate to the formulae in question. If 
necessary the value of y) x> which is to be used in the special case, is added. 
Any part being zero, it is indicated by 0. 

The meaning of the symbols in the formulae was explained as they 
were introduced, but it may be desirable to draw attention to two points 
of interest. The coordinate y x fixes the point at which the lifting vortex 
of the wing crosses the circle r = R x , at which point the character of 
the velocity components changes (see I 5), whereas yj x is determined 
by ip x = cos” 1 y x jb. Again, a and 5 are the values of the ratio v x jV, 
respectively at the propeller disc and at the plane x = x 0 through the 
lifting vortex. 

For practical application it is important that the parts A 3 C L and 
A 4 G l do not depend on C L 0 , whereas the others are proportional to 
it. Hence the total increase in lift may be written in the form: 

AC L ^b 0 + b x C L0 (9.1) 
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in which 

b 0 = A 3 Cx + A 4 C l 

b 1 = -q^ (Ai C L + A 2 C l + A 5 Cl + A 6 C l + A 7 C L + A 8 C L ) 

If now, for the wing in the absence of the propeller, C L is given by: 

C , io = «o + fli« (9.2a) 

the influence of the propeller changes it into 

Cj l — K + + a o^i) + a i (1 + &i) a (9.2 b) 

Two quantities which will be used in comparing experimental and 
calculated results, may be derived at once. They are: 

The lift coefficient for the angle of attack at which C L0 is zero 

= o = b o ■ (9-3 a) 


and the change in slope of the lift, 


A 


dCL 
d a 


d A C L 

d a 


= h a i 


(9.3 b) 


It should be remarked that, of course, the coefficients a , b used here, 
have nothing to do with those introduced in 5. 

10 . Experimental Results. Most experiments with propeller and plane 
together, have been carried out with models in which a body was present, 
so that they do not give the influence of the propeller on an isolated 
wing, the theory of which has been developed in the foregoing sections. 
Hence only a few experimental results are available to check this theory. 

The most complete series is that described by Wieselsbergor 1 . These ex¬ 
periments were made with a rectangular wing (2 b 0.960 m, c = 0.160 m) 
and a propeller, the diameter of which was rather large (D = 0.265 m). 
The wing was situated at a normal distance cut her in front of or 
behind the propeller. The distance z 0 from the wing to the propeller 
axis, which was always parallel to the direction of the undisturbed flow, 
varied from about — 0.2 m to -f 0.2 m in both cases. Apart from the 
measurements without propeller, the latter was acting at one value of 
C T only. 

For comparison with the calculated results, the experimental results 
were considered in the range over which the relation between C L and a 
is linear (in general about — 9° < a < + 9°). 

Though the theory might be extended to the case of the rectangular 
wing without fundamental difficulties, the comparison will be based 
here on the assumption that the influence of the propeller is equal to 
that on the elliptic wing with equal span and aspect ratio (Sjh 2 ). The 
lifting vortex is taken at one quarter chord behind the leading edge. 
For some quantities which varied slightly in the experiments, mean 


1 Ergebnisse der Aerodynamiaohen Versuchsanatalt zu Gottingen. I. Lief. ? 
p. 112, 1921. 
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values were introduced in the calculations which are given in Table 2. 
For the experimental results, the values of z 0> showing small variations 
with a, were taken constant and equal to their value at a = 0. 

In Figs. 19—23 both the experi¬ 
mental and the calculated results are 
given for the quantities (Cx) c , 

and A (dC L jdcc) [see (9.3a), (9.3b)], 
which are representative of the in¬ 
fluence of the propeller on the wing 
in the range of oc here considered. 

For the case in which the elementary 
calculation (taking only the direct 
influence of the increase in velocity 
in the slipstream into account) leads to a result differing from zero, 
this result has been included for comparison (Fig. 22). 

The first impression of these figures is, that there is a quite satis¬ 
factory agreement in A ( dCJdot) for the wing behind the propeller 


Table 2. 



Wing 

in front 

behind 

#0 

— 0.170 m 

4- 0.105 m 

C T 

0.201 

0.196 

a 

0.115 

0.112 

s 

0.024 

0.182 



— *~z 0 


Fig. 1 i). Wing 1 in front of the propeller, 

a, b = calculated, e *= experimental. (> 


and crossing the slipstream boundary (Fig. 22), whereas there are rather 
large discrepancies in some other cases. But, as the experimental results 
given are the small differences between relatively large quantities, these 
discrepancies may, at least partly, be attributed to the unavoidable 
inaccuracy of the experiments. The fact that the experimental points 
are rather scattered, points in the same direction. 

Hence the final conclusion is that, though a more elaborate experi¬ 
mental check is urgently needed, the theory, for the moment may be 
considered as giving a picture of the real phenomena sufficiently accurate 
to serve as a basis for further investigation. 

To give an impression of the relative importance of the different 
parts in which. AC L may be decomposed (see 9), their values are 
Aerodynamic Theory IV 27 
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included in the figures, except in Fig. 22, in which case they are given 
separately in Fig. 23. As was to be suspected in the latter case, 
A 2 (dC L /dac) which is equal to the result of the elementary calculation 
indicated above, dominates. Both A 2 (dC L /doi) and A 5 (&C L jdoL are 



a, b = calculated, c = experimental. 


relatively unimportant here. Hence the main cause of the deviation 
between the results of the elementary and exact calculation is the differ¬ 
ence between A 7 (dCjJdcx) and A 8 ( dCjJda ), which for z 0 = 0 is equal 
to about 30% of the total value of A (dCjJdo c). 



SO -0.16 -0.12 -0.08 -0.00 0 0.00 0.08 0.12 0.18 0.L 


Fig-. 21. Wins behind the propeller, «7y,) 

*** 0 

a, b calculated, o «« experimental. 


Considering again the results given in 7 this effect may be explained 
somewhat superficially in the following way. For the wing of infinite 
span, the increase in lift on the outer and the decrease on the inner 
part of the wing, corresponding respectively to A 7 0 L and A 8 C L , 
balance each other so as to make the total increase equal to the result 
of the elementary calculation. Now the wing of finite span may be 
considered to be derived from the wing of infinite span by cutting off 
its extreme ends. Though this will result in other minor changes in 
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Fig. 22. Wing behind, the propeller, A (dCjr^ldoc.) 

» calculated, b = calculated (elementary), c = experimental. 



- *-z 0 

Fig. 23. Wing behind the propeller. Farts of ACdCjr/da). 


27* 
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A F too, the dominant fact will be, that A 7 C L decreases, whereas 
A g C L remains nearly unaltered. 

The result that A C L may be much less than would be predicted 
by the elementary calculation is confirmed by experiments of Bradfield 1 
and also by some experiments by the Rijks-Studiedienst voor de Lucht- 
vaart, the results of which have not yet been published. 

As to l) a L « o ^ ma y remarked, that here its maximum values 

of 0.026 (wing in front) and 0.044 (wing behind) correspond with changes 
in the angle of attack for the wing without propeller of about 0.35° 
and 0.6° respectively. 

B. Interference Effects on Wings not Covered by the 

Theory of I C 

11. Introduction. The theory developed in I C and II A starts from 
simplifying assumptions bearing upon both the properties of the propeller 
flow and those of the wing. Hence there may be discrepancies due to 
these simplifications between the results, the calculation of which is 
based on the theory and the experimental results. Though but little 
in the way of consistent experimental values are available on this subject 
a short discussion of the matter may be of interest. 

The main differences between the real propeller flow and the sim¬ 
plified flow, on which the theory is based, have been discussed already 
in I 8 and 9. It will therefore be sufficient here to sum them briefly. 
They are: differences in the axial and radial components of the velocity, 
rotation in the slipstream, periodicity and eddying character of the flow, 
presence of a boundary region of finite thickness between the slipstream 
and the outer region. Another point, passed over without discussion 
thus far, is the fact that in general the propeller axis will not bo parallel 
with the direction of the undisturbed flow. Moreover, the changes in 
pressure, due to the action of the propeller, have been left out of account. 

As to the airfoil, it has been assumed that the aerodynamic properties 
of the wing section will not be changed by the influence of the propeller 
(see I 12). Even if this assumption is valid at small angles of attack, 
it is doubtful whether it is true at largo angles, at which separation 
occurs. This question being the one of greatest interest it will be dis¬ 
cussed separately (see 13) after some remarks on other effects (see 12). 

12. Effects Not Connected with Separation. The fact that the propeller 
axis is not parallel to the direction of the undisturbed flow may be of 
practical importance. The main problem to be solved in extending the 
theory in this direction is the determination of the changes in the propeller 
flow due to this cause and the approximation of the results in such 

1 Preliminary Tests on the Effect on the Lift of a Wing of the Position of^the 
Airscrew Relative to It. Br. A.R.O. R. and M. 1212, 1928-29. 
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a form that they may be used in calculation. The first part of this 
problem has been treated already by Misztal 1 both from the theoretical 
and experimental side; but, as his calculation is rather long, starting 
from the blade element theory of the airscrew, reference may preferably 
be made to the original publication. 

Before proceeding to the influence of the other differences between 
the real and the calculated flow, a remark should be made on their 
general importance. As, together with another effect which will be 
indicated in 13, these differences are responsible for discrepancies between 
calculated and experimental values, the results discussed in 10 may 
be considered to give an indication that in normal cases they will not 
be of prime importance. 

The differences in the values of the velocity components, including 
those due to the rotation in the slipstream and to the gradual change 
in velocity at the slipstream boundary, will affect three different sides 
of the problem. 

First of all they conflict with some of the assumptions on which the 
theory is based, e. g. that of the flow having a velocity potential 
everywhere except at the surface of discontinuity. But, if the propeller 
flow is not too irregular in this sense, this question will be of theoretical 
interest only. 

A second point is the assumption that the properties of the wing 
section are equal to those of the same section in a parallel flow (see 
112). It is evident that these properties may be altered by the propeller 
influence, as now both the magnitude and the direction of the velocity 
change from point to point. But it appears that the resulting effect 
will not be serious, if only the situation of the lifting vortex representing 
the wing is taken such as to give suitable mean values for the velocity 
components. As such, the position at one quarter chord was quite 
satisfactory in the case described in 10. 

The remaining point is the direct influence of the differences in the 
values of the velocity components to be introduced in the calculation. 
The most serious point in this respect is the fact, indicated already 
in I 8 that v x will not be constant over the propeller disc, but may fall 
off sharply in the neighborhood of its axis. A first step to comply 
with this peculiarity is the following: The slipstream is considered to 
be composed of a central core, surrounded by the slipstream proper, 
both coaxial with the propeller. In the core, corresponding with the 
region of the propeller disc [r < (1/2) DJ, occupied by the boss and 
less effective parts of the blade roots, v x is zero. In the outer part, 
as before, v x depends on a, which is constant in this region. As may 
be shown without difficulty, the latter quantity may be calculated from 

1 Zur Frage der schrag angeblasenen Propeller. Abh. a. d. Aerodyn. Inst. a. d. 
Techn. Hochsch., Aachen, Heft 11, 1932. 
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I (5.3) if only instead of C T the value of the ratio C T : [1 — (DJD) 2 ] 
is introduced. This leads to an increase of v x for that part of the wing 
which is situated in the outer region of the slipstream, but the effect 
may be partly balanced by the influence of the core in which v x is zero. 
If we take D 1 = 0.3 Z>, a rather large value, the result will be an 
increase of about 10 per cent in a and a corresponding increase of 
roughly 10 per cent in A C L , the wing being taken as situated out¬ 
side the central core. 

As has been indicated in I 9 the change in the velocity component v Zi 
due to the rotation in the slipstream, may surpass the value of this 
component in the idealized propeller flow. But as it will be anti- 
symmetrical and occur in the slipstream region only, its influence, at 
least on the lift, will be negligible. 

Though it is possible that the periodic and eddying character of the 
flow may influence the properties of the wing section, for the moment 
there are no results known which clearly show such an effect at small 
angles of attack. 

The pressure gradient due to the action of the propeller will result 
in a kind of buoyancy, so that the resulting force depends on the volume 
of the body. Now for a wing the volume of the part situated in the 
region in which large pressure gradients exist, will be relatively small 
so that this effect may be left out of account. 

Though lying somewhat outside of the problems discussed here, 
another interference effect should be mentioned. It is the influence 
of a stopped propeller on the lift and drag of a wing behind it. The 
results of experiments by Perring and Gallon 1 show that this effect is 
most marked for the propeller directly ahead of and parallel to the 
wing, but that it exists also when the propeller is placed above or below 
the wing. 

13. The Influence of the Propeller on Separation. The general, 
characteristics of the phenomenon known under the name “separation” 
and the conditions which govern it, have been discussed in Division G. 
We may therefore start at once with the special points which are of 
present interest. 

The flow around the wing in the presence of the propeller embodies 
three features which may influence separation: changes in angle of 
attack, changes in pressure gradient and. turbulence. 

In the absence of the propeller, separation will start at a certain 
angle tof attack and a further increase of that angle for the whole wing 
leads in. general to an increase of the region over which it takes place. 
If now the aerodynamic angle of attack of only a part of the wing is 

1 The Influence of a Stopped Airscrew on the Lift and Drag of an Aerofoil. 
Br. A.R.O. R. and M. 1347, 1930-31. 
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increased, a similar effect is to be expected. It should be remarked that 
this statement does not imply that the separation at any element of the 
wing depends only on its aerodynamic angle of attack, as it is influenced 
also by the flow around the elements in the neighborhood. Hence, as 
the interference effects involve local changes in the angle of attack, we 
have to face the possibility that the separation is influenced by them. 
The changes mentioned may result from different causes, such as the 
contraction of the flow, the 
rotation in the slipstream 
and the effects indicated by 
the terms 4 'direct 5 5 and "in¬ 
direct 55 influence of the slip¬ 
stream boundary (see 8). 

The general theory of sepa¬ 
ration shows that it depends 
on the pressure gradient along 
the surface of the body, a 
positive increase of pressure 
stimulating the separation. 

So the negative pressure gra¬ 
dient, due to the action of 
the propeller (see I, 6), may 
delay separation. 

As has been pointed out by 
von Karm&n 1 , turbulence of 
the flow around the wing may 
change the character of the 
flow in the boundary layer and 
so influence the separation. 

This has been confirmed by 
the experiments of Millikan and Klein 2 . The results of these tests which 
were carried out with different degrees of turbulence, show clearly its 
important influence at those angles of attack at which separation occurs. 
The irregularities in the flow around the propeller may differ from the 
small and rapid fluctuations usually called turbulence, but this does 
not exclude the possibility that they may cause similar effects. 

Since theoretical considerations lead to the conclusion that the 
propeller may influence separation, it is desirable to examine some 
experimental results from this point of view. Here again the results 
given by Wieselsberger 3 are used. Prom them the values of a x and a 2 

1 Quelques probldmes actuels de 1’adrodynamique. Journdes Tech. Intern, de 
l’Adronautique, 1932. 

2 The Effect of Turbulence. Aircraft Engineering, p. 169, August, 1933. 

3 See footnote, p. 416. 
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were determined, being respectively the angle of attack at which the 
deviation from the linear relation between C L and a starts, and that 
angle at which C L reaches its maximum value. As the distance between 
successive angles of attack, for which the results are given, is rather 
large, the values obtained, especially for oq, are somewhat uncertain. 
Hence they will represent the general character of the effect only. The 
results given in Pig. 24 show clearly that here the propeller influences 
both oq and oc 2 , an effect which, for the latter angle, is most marked 
for the wing in front of the propeller and close to its axis. For z 0 = 0 
the angle oc 2 even falls outside the region covered by the experiments. 
Though it is not possible to say what part of the effect should be attributed 
to the different causes discussed above, the results for the wing in front 
give ground for the belief that the influence of the pressure gradient 
may be important. 

In this respect it is interesting to note the coincidence of large values 
of oc 2 (Fig. 24) and of large discrepancies between the experimental and 
calculated results at small angles of attack (Fig. 20) for the wing in 
front at z Q = 0 and z 0 = — 0.08. These features suggest the possibility 
of attributing such discrepancies to the influence of the pressure gradient 
on the properties of the wing section. 

The results of experiments made at the Rijks-Studicdienst voor de 
Luchtvaart by van der Maas 1 , indicate that at full scale also, the propeller 
may have an influence similar to that discussed above. In these ex¬ 
periments the maximum value of C L was determined, both in gliding 
flight and at full throttle. In some cases these two values show diffe¬ 
rences much larger than would be predicted from the theoretical results 
given in Part A. 

C. Influence of Propeller on Remaining Parts of Structure 

14. Introduction. The influence of the pro poller on those parts of 
the airplane which have not been considered thus far, will bo due to 
the same causes as those which influence the wing structure, but their 
relative importance may be greatly different. So, for instance, the 
influence on tail-plane will show a marked resemblance with that on 
a wing, whereas in other cases, such, as airplane 1 ) bodies, the direct in¬ 
fluence of the increase in axial velocity and effects due to the pressure 
gradient will dominate. 

Here, more than in the problem treated previously, the question 
is important, whether the propeller flow may be represented by the 
simplified picture developed, in I B. For, in the region behind the 
wing structure, the flow may be disturbed greatly by the influence of 


1 Unpublished. 
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the wings and body. Fig. 25, giving a result of early experiments at 
the Royal Aircraft Factory, Farnborough 1 , illustrates this statement. 
It gives the square of the ratio (total velocity/airplane velocity) in a plane 
in front of the tail-plane for a single engined tractor airplane at low 
velocity and full throttle. Though in modern clean airplanes the flow 
may be less irregular, it still represents a condition which should not 
be overlooked. 



Fig. 25. Change in velocity (F^/V) 2 in front of the tail-plane due to 
the action of the propeller. 


15. The Influence of the Propeller on Stability and Controllability. 
Though, as has been indicated in the preceding section, the flow in the 
neighborhood of the tail-planes may be very irregular, it still remains 
attractive to investigate what may be learned from the theory developed 
in I C. Its applicability is based on the fact that, in their general 
behaviour, tail-planes are identical with wings. As this problem has not 
yet been worked out in detail, the discussion must be restricted to some 
general remarks. 

First of all the influence of the propeller in a “skeleton airplane”, 
consisting of a tail-plane and a propeller only, will be considered. As 
the tail-plane is far behind the propeller, it may be assumed to be at 
infinity. So, from the idealized flow around the propeller, as described 
in I 5, only the increase in axial velocity (v x ) need be taken into account. 
Other factors which may influence the action of the tail-plane are: the 
change in the propeller flow due to the obliquity of the propeller axis, 
the rotation in the slipstream and the eddying character of the flow 
(see 12, and I 9 and 8). The increment v x will increase the normal 
force on the part of the tail-plane situated inside the slipstream. But, 
due to the influence of the boundary, this increase will be less than 

1 Exploration of the Airspeed in the Airscrew Slipstream of a Tractor Machine. 
Br. A.R.C. B. and M. 438, 1917-18. 
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would be expected from elementary calculation (see Fig. 26 a). On the 
other hand, the boundary causes an increase in normal force for the tail- 
plane outside the slipstream (see Fig. 26 b, c). Thus the boundary influence 
results in a flattening out of the effects, somewhat similar to that dis¬ 
cussed previously for the wing (see 7). A change in angle of the elevator 
(or rudder) being accompanied by a change in normal force, a similar 
effect is to be expected in the action of the controls. Whether this 
part of the interference is important and whether it will increase or 
decrease the stability of the airplane are questions which for the moment 
cannot be definitely answered. 

The most important change in the propeller flow due to the obliquity 
of the propeller axis is the existence of a velocity component v s in the 



a b c 

Fig. 2(5. Influence of the slipstream boundary on the tail-plane, 
a) tail-plane inside, b), o) tail-plane outside. 1. tail-plane, 2. slipstream boundary. 

slipstream. For positive “angles of attack” of the propeller axis, v s will 
be positive and so its influence on the tail-plane will be identical with 
that due to an increase in downwash. As this effect will increase with 
the angle of attack, it results in a decrease of the longitudinal stability. 

The influence of the rotation will bo most marked for a tail-plane 
(for instance the fin) situated eccentrically in the slipstream. 

The less favourable form which the section of a tail-plane may have 
when the control angle differs from zero, has given rise to the suspicion 
that such a section might be more liable than one of normal form to 
changes in its properties caused by the eddying character of the flow. 
Experiments in this direction made by the author have, however, failed 
to confirm this supposition. 

In the complete airplane, the direct influence of the propeller on 
the tail-plane will be similar to that discussed above. But, as the propeller 
wing interference causes a change of the flow also, still other effects 
are to be considered here. As has been discussed in I 14, this change 
of flow may be decomposed into two parts, the additional airfoil flow d 
and the additional flow e. For the sake of brevity, the corresponding 
parts of the interference effect for the tail-plane will be indicated here 
by d and e also. The effect d depends on the additional vortex system 
of the wing, so that it may be calculated only after this system has been 
determined in detail. As to the effect e , the problem is less complicated. 
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The relative increase in velocity in the slipstream (<$) being small, it 
is sufficient to consider only the additional flow related to the original 
vortex system of the wing; and then a further simplification may be 
obtained by substituting the corresponding horse-shoe vortex for this. 
Applying the results given in I 22, it is seen that inside the slipstream, 
the effect considered here is zero, whereas outside it this effect may be 
determined by using the images of the tip vortices of the wing. Fig. 27 
indicates the result in the latter case: for the tail-plane above or below 
the slipstream (Fig. 27a), w will be negative and if situated at the side 
(Fig. 27 b), it will be positive. Since here F and hence the absolute value 
of w increase with the angle of attack, the additional flow has the 



a) tail-plane above \ RliTIB+rftflrn 

b) tail-plane sideways of / slipstTeani - 

1. tail-plane, 2. slipstream boundary, 3. wing. 


tendency to increase the stability in the case mentioned first (tail-plane 
above or below) and to decrease it in the latter case (tail-plane at the 
side). It should be remarked that in the exact calculation, the position 
of the tail-plane relative to the slipstream will enter and as it changes 
with the angle of attack, this introduces a new element influencing the 
stability. 

16. The Influence of the Propeller on Stability and Controllability 
(Continued). Experimental results on the influence of the slipstream 
on longitudinal stability have been compiled by Bradfield 1 . They are 
analyzed in such way as to express the changes in downwash and in 
velocity at the tail-plane. After the discussion in the preceding section, 
it is evident that these changes will be apparent ones and that in general 
they need not agree with the mean values which would be obtained 
by direct measurement. This question has been discussed in some 
detail by Koning and Boelen 2 , who give a method for determining 
these quantities from test results by using measurements with dif¬ 
ferent elevator settings. 

1 Wind Tunnel Data on the Effect of Slipstream on the Downwash and Velo¬ 
city at the Tail Plane. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1488, 1932-33. 

2 The Influence of the Aeroplane on the Action of the Tail Plane. Report A 363, 
Verslagen en Verhandelingen. RSL, Amsterdam. Vol. VI, p. 129. 
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The results given by Bradfield, including those of tests on twelve 
models of different type, always show an increase in downwash and in 
velocity due to the action of the propeller; that in downwash increasing 
with the angle of attack. The first effect will decrease the stability, 
whereas in general the latter tends to increase it. So these two will 
balance each other partly. The sign and value of the resulting effect 
will not only depend on the form and relative disposition of the parts 
of the airplane, but also on its angle of attack. A change in the latter 
may even result in a reversal of sign. 

Some tests with models of two and three engined airplanes made 
by the author, the results of which are not available for publication 
at the moment, clearly show a decrease in longitudinal stability, due 
to the influence of the slipstream. 

Thus far, static stability, a measure of which is the change in pitching 
moment with angle of attack at a constant value of C T , has been con¬ 
sidered. If instead of this criterion of stability, the stability of control, 
as introduced by van der Maas 1 , is used, the direct influence of the 
propeller thrust should be taken into account. For, as here the change 
in moment coefficient with the angle of attack (and so with flight velo¬ 
city) is considered at constant throttle, the value of C T will not be 
constant and there will be a change in the p>art contributed by the thrust 
in the pitching moment. 

The dynamic stability may bo influenced by the action of the propeller 
in different ways, as both the forces and moments acting on the propeller 
and the slipstream influence on the remaining part of the airplane will 
show changes due to the motion of the airplane. Instead of entering 
here upon a discussion of these questions, reference may be made to 
the publications of the Royal Aircraft Establishment 2 , Glauert 3 and 
Hartshorn, Hirst and Midwood 4 dealing with those problems. 

17. Miscellaneous Questions. After the discussion on the influence 
of the propeller on the wing and tail-plane, little need bo said regarding 
its influence on the remaining parts of the structure, since, for reasons 
already mentioned in the introduction, the propeller-body interference 
is left out of present account. The modern trend toward “cleaner” 
design leads to a reduction of the number and size of the parts considered 
here and thus makes the question of the influence of the propeller on 

1 Elevator Curves, Thoir Determination by Means of Flying Tests and Their 
Significance for the Judgment of the Stability. Veralagon on Vorhandolingen, RSL, 
Amsterdam. Vol. V, p. 140. 

2 The Behaviour of the Slipstream on a l’hugoid Oscillation. Hr. A.R.C. 
R. and M. 464, 1918-10. 

3 The Stability Derivatives of an Airscrew. Br. A.R.C. R. and Mi. 642, 1919-20. 

4 Wind Tunnel Tests on a Model of the 1 “Wapiti” Including the Effect of 
the Slipstream on Certain Derivatives, Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1419, 1931-32 
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them one of lesser importance. As a consequence, this influence will in 
general be of interest only for those parts which are situated in the 
slipstream, this being the region in which the changes in the flow due 
to propeller action are most marked. 

It is evident that there will be an increase in drag over these parts, 
due to increased velocity. Furthermore the body considered being of 
good stream-line shape and having its plane or axis of symmetry parallel 
to the direction of the undisturbed flow, the change in direction due to 
the propeller action may, by spoiling the flow, cause a considerable 
increase in resistance. In this respect special attention should be paid 
to the rotation in the slipstream. 

Experiments such as those by Dryden and Kuethe 1 and Lyon 2 have 
shown that turbulence of the flow may influence the drag of a stream-line 
body considerably, an effect due to a change in flow in the boundary 
layer. There is, therefore, a possibility that a similar effect may result 
from the irregularities in the propeller flow, but there is no experimental 
evidence confirming this. It is true that the results of tests of Lock and 
Johansen 3 and of Bateman and Johansen 4 on propeller body inter¬ 
ference together with the analysis by Lock and Bateman 5 show the 
existence of a spoiling effect, but this may be due to quite different 
causes. First of all, the rotation in the slipstream may result in a rather 
high suction on the tail of the body, causing an increase in its resistance. 
The importance of this effect is demonstrated by the experiments of 
Johansen 6 in which the rotation was decreased by radial vanes, leading 
to a definite decrease in body drag. 

Moreover, if in these cases a part of the spoiling effect is due to an 
influence of the propeller on the flow in the boundary layer, it should be 
noted that we have here to do with two questions which are fundament¬ 
ally different. In the experiments mentioned, the blade roots of the 
propeller crossed the boundary layer of the body and so influenced it 
directly. On the other hand the possible effect, ascribed above to the 
eddying character of the flow, would not be due to a solid body in direct 
contact with the boundary layer, but to the irregularities of the flow 

1 Effect -of Turbulence in Wind Tunnel Measurements, U.S. N.A.C.A. 
Technical Report No. 342, 1930. 

2 The Effect of Turbulence on the Drag of Airship Models. Br. A.R.C. R. and 
M. 1511, 1932-33. 

3 Pressure Plotting a Streamline Body with Tractor Airscrew Running. Br. 
A.R.C. R. and M. 1230, 1928-29, and R. and M. 1284, 1929-30. 

4 Pressure and Force Measurements on Airscrew-Body Combinations. Br. 
A.R.C. R. and M. 1380, 1931-32. 

G Analysis of Experiments on the Interference Between Bodies and Tractor 
and Pusher Airscrews. Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1445, 1931-32. 

6 Improvement of Airscrew Body Performance by Means of Radial Vanes. 
Br. A.R.C. R. and M. 1495, 1932-33. 
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caused by the presence of a body (here the propeller) at some distance. 
It is evident, that in these two cases the effect may be quite different. 

Thus far, in discussing the influence of the propeller on the parts 
of the airplane, it has been assumed tacitly that these parts behave 
like isolated bodies. But in the actual airplane, even in absence of the 
propeller, there will be interference effects among these parts. As to 
the question how these effects are influenced by the propeller, little 
is known for the moment. The only experiments made with the special 
aim of investigating this part of the propeller airplane interference are 
those by Ower, Warden and Jones 1 . They were carried out with a model 
consisting of a stream-line body, propeller and wing, the latter in different 
positions. The results of these tests which were restricted to small angles 
of attack, show that the propeller did not alter the interference effects 
greatly. For the positions of the wing showing bad interference effects 
without propeller, it caused a slight improvement. On the other hand 
there are indications that the propeller may spoil the flow for other 
positions of the wing. Moreover a spoiling effect, due to the rotation 
in the slipstream, was observed. It is thought that the improvement 
due to the propeller action may be caused by the negative pressure 
gradient in the slipstream preventing separation. 

1 The Effect of a Tractor Airscrew on Body-Wing Interference, Br. A.R.C. 
R. and M. 1512, 1932-33. 
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